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Estate Owners’ 
Indemnities 
































Head Office : Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C.2 


As much as One Thousand Pounds damages has been awarded by 
the Courts against an Estate Owner following au accident caused 
by a falling tree. Policies are issued to Estate Owners to protect 


them against such claims. Full details on application. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 














For blending with Whisky and Gin 


pollinar” 


MINERAL WATER 


is the perfect basis 











WARINGS& 


a 
ws ae and Furnishing Experts 


Schemes and Estimates submitted on request (free) 


OXFORD STREET LONDON wi 


DEANSGATI MANCHESTER 3 BOLD STREET LIVERP( 




















Wipe just one coat of 


(12 SHADES — 
re) RON 6d, |/- and larger sizes) 


WOOD DYE on your bare deal floor and other 
new woodwork, polish with 





Ask your Dealer or write for particulars 
RONUK Ltd., Dept. 25, Portslade, Sussex 





and they will look and wear 
like real polished oak. 











BASIL STREET 
HOTEL 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 











LONDON’S 150 BEDROOMS & 
BEST POSITION PRIVATE BATHROOMS 





Unique Spacious Reception Lounge for 
| Weddings, Concerts and other Functions 


| Telegrams : Spotless, London.”’ Phone: Sloane 3411 (12 lines) 




















ALL CLASSES OF 








INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION comeany L™ 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 5d. 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d, extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All 
to the 
LIFE,” 


should be addressed 
Manager, “* COUNTRY 
Strand, London 


communications 
Advertisement 
Southampton Street, 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ets 

No emptying of e no solids, ne 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain 
able WILLIAM BEATTIE, &. Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel.: Vie. 3120.) 


ssspools, 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 
hand-knit stockings and 

Tweed patterns on request. 

Sligo, Lrish Free State. 


ONEGAL 
selected ; 

wader socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, 


Fencing and 
are deseribed 
BOULTON and 


FENCING, All 
Tennis Court 
Catalogue 405 
LtTp., Norwich. 


types of 
Surrounds 
in Writs 
PAUL, 


TARM and DRY STABLING.— Boulton 
and Paul Loose Boxes are designed to 
prevent draughts and remain free from damp. 
Write for Catalogue 571 BOULTON & PAUL, 


LTp., Norwich. 

M!*! ATURES exquisitely painted on 
. ivory from any photograph, ONE 
GUINEA, artist holding Royal Academy 
family record; APPROVAL. Old family 


miniatures perfectly restored or reproduced 


VALERIE SERRES, 683A, The Hill, London, 
S.W.19.) (Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 
URS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles. Vrite to 
Major VAN PER BYL, Wappenham,, Tow- 
cester. 


We specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers, 
Hopper bird-feeding tables, humane 
traps, long nets, ete. Messrs. “* SPADE 
SCRAPERS,”” Wappenham, Towcester. 


OYAL BARUM WARE.—Vases, Candle- 

sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, ete. 

Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. Terms and 

illustrations sent on receipt of 6d.-- BRANNAM, 
Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, Barnstaple. 


AKE YOU R OWN SODA WATER ona 





Flugel “Junior” at Id.a dozen. Price 
£0 9s.—-FLUGEL, 225, Acton Lane, London. 
WA. 

EVENING SHOES re-covered just like 
new satin, crepe or brocade, IIs. 

with your material, 7s. 6d. Patterns on 

application. —GALLors, 108, Knightsbridge, 

S.W. (Est. 1906.) 

BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets. 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, ete. H. B. SALE 
Ltp., Birmingham. 

OR LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 

Expert advice and erection. LIGkOD 
CABLE Co., Park Row, Bristol. 


ADVICE on GARDENS, FLATS, &c, 


ONTINENTAL LADY with experience 
wishes to advise peoph who want to 
modernise old-world mansions or tlats (town 
or country), replanning gardens, laying out 
swimming pools, tennis: courts, combining 
practical necessities with maintenance of 
beauty of rural England.—“ A.186. 


COAL, COKE, ETC. 


and ANTHRACITE. 

Best House coal, 24s. per ton at pit. 
Kitchen coal, 22s. Small truckloads sent 
direct anywhere. Central Heating Fuels on 
same money-saving terms.—BUCKLE COoL- 
LIERY Co., 222 Hales, Cheltenham. 


OAL, COKE 


COUNTR 





LIFE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Y 





‘poG FOOD 


MALL WHOLEMEAL BISCUITS. - 
as SUPREME QUALITY. For all breeds, 
20,- ewt. F.O.R. Liverpool and London. 
Argyle Mills, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS. 


DOG MEDICINES 


OR HYSTERIA, a new and definite cure 
gives instant relief; price 3,6 bottle. 
WILLIAMS, 24, The Mead, Wallington, Surrey. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


ELARL SMOOTH DACHSHUNDS. 
Beautiful PUPPIES, both sexes ; over 
distemper; three months; black and tan ; 
champion pedigree; excellent condition. 


Beautiful black-and-tan BITCH, nine 
months; due season: house- and = car- 
trained; perfect.—SCARBOROUGH, Somerset 
Cottage, Horton, Ilminster. 


SETTERS.—Pedigree PUPPIES, 


[RSH 


nine weeks, for Sale.—Little Denham, 
Downs Way, Tadworth. (Tel. Burgh 
Heath 2963.) 
BOSTON TERRIERS. 
WO DARK BRINDLE DOGS, born 
July 26th, 1937; sire Nevare Bonys, 
dam Ukansee Susan; good markings and 
ears: very healthy: reared outdoors ; 
trained to lead. Price reasonable to good 
home.—Mrs. MAITLAND, White Cottage, 
Viears Cross, Chester. (Phone: Christle- 
ton II.) 


MALL orange roan COCKER SPANIEL 


BITCH ; Is months: lively and 
affectionate : house-trained: over dis- 
temper; good home only; 5 gns.—MRs. 
Awpry, Lowden Lodge, Chippenham, Wilts. 


HORSES FOR SALE, ETC. 


HILD’S QUALITY IRISH CHESNUT 

PONY MARE, 14 hands, & vears; 
hunted by girl, one season Lreland, two this 
country; unblemished, fast, mannered, 
beautiful jumper, perfect mouth, quiet with 
hounds and in traffic ; sole reason girl owner 
promoted bigger horse : difficult type to find 


as hunter or show pony. No dealers. 
Apply, MARSHALL, Hunters Moon, Littlewick 
Gireen, Berks. 

RR SALE.—-Excellent BAY HUNTER, 


16 hands lin.: good manners: quict 
to ride in all trattic ; eight hears old: up to 
any weight: perfect ride over any country. 

Can be seen and tried any time at the fol- 
lowing address: R. Cooper, High,Oakham, 
Manstield. 

UIET, good-looking, blue roan PONY 

MARE, 12.1 hands: seven years; 
hacked and hunted by children since three 
years old. Miss SS. KNIBB, Cosgrove. 
Bletchley. 


SPORTING PICTURES 


OR SALE.—Collection of SPORTING 
PICTURES by Sartorius, Wootton, Her- 
ring, Ferneley, ete.; also by Coastable 
(guaranteed ). Period furniture; deferred 
payments.—Botesdale Lodge (Tel. : 43). Diss. 


WATER DIVINING 


offers services. 
but expenses 
A. HARDY, 
Herts. 


UCCESSFUL DOWSER 
Payment on results only, 
defrayed. Fees moderate.—G. 
Hadham Cross, Much Hadham, 


LIGHTING PLANTS FOR SALE 


LIGHTING 
4)-kW. 


PLANTS FOR SALE.-—-Two 
Lister Diesel 


J and one 10}-kW. 
Automatic Plants, for parallel operation ; 


installed if necessary. Inspection of these 
and other plants.—-WM. G. WALTER (BATH) 
Ltp., Engineers, Bath. (Telephone and 
Telegrams : Bath 2246-7.) 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHESTRUT PALE FENCING 


nt f—_\—f 
{- atal abale 


I POR 


Xe ees ta! 

Prices and « lesigns ‘iva the makers :— 

THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 
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yA RDE N SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas. 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
seaaie FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 





ATH STONE GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
Bird-baths, Sundials, Seats, Pergolas, 
Balustrades, Square or Crazy Pavings, 
Architectural Carvings.— MANNINGS of BATH, 
One, Wood Street, Queen Square, Bath. 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
GATES for the home and garden, from 
£5 each.— Please write for our new Catalogue 
to PRATT & SONS, LTv., 160, Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.3. (Ke nsington 1043.) 


R¢ STIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 

Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood; re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester. 


FeENc ING? WE'LL FIX IT. Whether 
wood or wire, paling or close-boarded, 


our “ Empire” Fence Fixing service means 
no trouble to you. Specify from 64-pp. 
Catalogue sent free. Ask for List ZFS.99. 

PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., 99, 


Birmingham, 1. London: 


W.1. 


Berkley Street, 


7, Gt. Marlborough Street, 


RIDING WEAR 


Bre ECHES BOOTS, JAC KET Ss 
Jerseys, Shirts, Whips, Ladies’, Men’s 


and Children’s. Send for Illustrated Price 
List.—-ALKIT, Riding Specialists, Cambridge 
Cireus, W.C.2. 


TAILORING 


SEND us your old favourite suit and we 
will copy it exactly in one of our Jobn 
Peel oe Prices from £4 17s. 6d. Suit : 
£2 17s. 6d. Jacket. Patterns and particulars 
from REDMAY NES, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


UMBERLAND TWEED SKIRTS tailored 

to your own measures by Redmaynes, 

in one of their new tweeds. Prices from 21s. 

Patterns and particulars without obligation. 
REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


DRESSMAKING 


A PRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 
woman), resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises du 


chic from ladies’ own materials —MADAME 
(;ERMAINE PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Please write for prospectus. 
GUNS 
UNS.—Cash or gradual payments. 
Direct from actual makers; fully 


guaranteed; send for free list.--Tuomas 


WILD GUN Works, Birmingham. 


SHOOTING 


BIRD SHOOTING. 
every flight imitated ; skeet : 
automatic traps. Open any time.  Pro- 
Spectus.— ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180.) 


LAY -Practice and 


Coaching ; 


Coev ERTS TO LET.—Good mixed Shoot- 
500-750 ACR ES. 





ing ; Accommoda- 
tion: Gentleman's house; every modern 
convenience. Garage. 38 miles London. 


Quick reply.—“* A.188.” 





Feb. 26th, 1938. 


STAM P COLLECTING 


ISPERSING choice collection EARLY 

BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one-third cats rs. Supe rb selections on 

approval.—" K, , Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.1S. 


TWEEDS 


DELIGHTFUL PATTERNS of Red- 
mayne’s Cumberland Tweeds for Ladies’ 


73 





wear sent post free. Prices from 7s. 6d. yard. 
54in. wide.—REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cum- 
berland. 


OHN PEEL CUMBERLAND TWEEDS. 


woven from pure virgin wool. Ideal 
for sports and country wear. Price 10s. 6d 
yard, 56 in. wide. Patterns post free. 


REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


SITUATION 


EKNTLEMAN, 38; 


WANTED 








thoroughly — expe- 
rienced accounts; partial animals ; 
willing do anything; requires change. 
Mode rT te salary. Country preferred 
A. 182 


ENTLEMAN wishes to recommend very 


highly BUTLER-VALET, middle age ; 
good health and energetic; married, no 
family; life experience in good service ; 


capable, adaptable and of good 
personality. Experienced loader and can 
drive car; clean licence.—Please apply, 
* A.” 37, Eaton Road, Tarporley, Cheshire. 


trustworthy, ¢ 


SITUATION VACANT 


ANTED.— Married couple as COOK and 
BUTLER for Cheshire, 14 miles from 


Manchester ; family five; all modern con- 
veniences ; housemaid kept Apply : 
J. SEDDON, Ambleside, Whitetield, Man- 
chester. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
ORSES.—Books on Breeding. Breaking. 
5 Training, Racing, Hunting, Polo, 
Riding, ete.; many new. Please send tor 
list.—BooTH, New street, Worthing. 





CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 
VAPEX 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. It kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 





From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


vi63 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTO 











Large folio. Cloth, Gilt. 





COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 


NEW AND LAST 


ENGLISH HOMES. Periods 1 and 2—Vol. II 


MEDIAEVAL AND EARLY TUDOR, 
By H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 
About 450 pp. and 400 to 500 Iilustrations and pians. £3 . 3s. net, by post £3 . 4s. 


TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


20, 


VOLUME OF 


1066 - 1558 

















ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, 
Telephone : 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


W.C.2 


Temple Bar, 4363. 


Ltp., Tower House, 








THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
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Printed in England. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, 1938. Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 


—— Toe USA. Post Office. i Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 














19 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


27 minutes from Waterloo with excellent service of electric trains. 
AN ORIGINAL ELIZABETHAN MANSION OF GREAT HISTORICAL RENOWN 


Close to the River, Sunningdale and Ascot Race Course. 


‘*GREAT FOSTERS ” 


With oak doors, beauti- 
ful Jacobean oak stair- 
case, richly adorned 
ceilings and_ period 
chimneypieces. 





ENTRANCE PORCH, 
OAK-PANELLED THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 
LOUNGE HALL, 

A SUITE OF FOUR 
_RECEPTION ROOMS, 
ABOUT THIRTY-FIVE 
BED AND DRESSING 

ROOMS, 
THIRTEEN BATH- 
ROOMS, 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 





THE PORCH. THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 


PASSENGER LIFT AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES (with rooms over). 


Centuries-old Gardens 

and Grounds possess- 

ing wonderful character 
and charm. 


UEP 


The three-sided Moat pro- 
bably dates back to 


— /f 


Anglo-Saxon times. 





“Ww 


There is a heated Swim- 9) MAY 
ming Pool; two Hard ad) 
Tennis Courts ; Grass 
Tennis Courts ; well- 
stocked Kitchen and 
Fruit Gardens ; in all 


ABOUT 14 ACRES 


Freehold. For Sale 
by Auction on Thurs. 
day, May 5th, at 2.30 
p-m. (unless previously 
sold privately). 





THE STAIRCASE (circa 1600). THE GARDEN FRONT. 
Solicitor: C. HAMPTON VICK, ESQ., 55/56, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. Telegraphic Addresses : 
Regent { — ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


“se i i s” 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) Nicholas, Reading. 





(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


QUE EN ANNE HOUSE A Gem of Tudor Architecture. For sale at some thousands less than cost. 
NEWBURY (Near BERKSHIRE 


RURAL SITUATION ON OUTSKIRTS OF OLD-WORLD VILLAGE, 
Drive, nine bed, two 
baths, three reception 
rooms (two panelled), 

two staircases. 





25 miles from Town. Handy for mainline. Massive oak timbering, beams and panelling. 


Vodern conveniences. 
Luxurious bathrooms. 
Six bed (principal one 





Light offices. en suite with dressing 
Electric Light. and bath), four other 
Company's water. baths, splendid lounge 
Central heating. with period fireplace. 
Gravel soil. Dining rooms,  ser- 
vants’ hall; garage 

GARAGE and rooms, 


we ABLING. Inexpensive Gardens. 
COTTAGE. 


COTTAGE 





Well-timbered —inex- (if wanted). 
pensive GROUNDS acai . 
and PADDOCK. FOR SALE 
With or without 
8 ACRES Period Furniture. 


FOR SALE. 





vy Sole Agents. Messrs. NICHOLAS. 4. Albany Court Recommended by Sole Agents, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Strongly recommended |} 
Yard, Piecadilly, W.1 





TO YACHTSMEN HUNTING DISTRICT ABOUT 60 MILES FROM 
LONDON 

THIS FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE IS FOR SALE, 
FINE OLD ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE EIGHT 
with beautiful old- BEDROOMS. 
world gardens and TWO BATHS, 
park is for disposal. THREE RECEP- 
TION ROOMS. 


OVERLOOKING YACHTING ESTUARY AND ADJOINING GOLF COURSE. 


Thirteen bed, four 
bath, four reception 2 ' : 
rooms, some panelled, Main electric light, 
water and drainage 
Central heating, 
L” " - Jj I ete aes 
Riutrte Tight, oe. STABLING. 

STABLING, GARAGE, 
GARAGE and LODGE. 
Walled-in kitchen 








Up to 31 ACRES, o1 garden, lawns, flower 
with less land. garden and paddocks. 
The adjoining Estate of 
900 ACRES, consisting ® ACRES IN ALL. 
= : . “— of Farms, Golf Course, 
a eS ae seat ete., can be purchased. PRICE £3,500 Ready to step into. 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. Particulars of NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
HANTS—FINE SITUATION RURAL PART OF ESSEX 


Sheltered position 400ft. above sea. South aspect. Gravel soil In a quiet situation a short car run from the Sea. 








iP 














" j 
. ; : ee q 
of about 10 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms and fine suite of reception rooms. Originating from 1475, now completely modernised, 9 bed, 4 bath, 3 reception rooms 
Central Heating. ; Squash Court. and loggia. Main electricity and water. 4 
Beautiful Grounds with trout lake and stream. ADJOINING PRIVATE ESTATE OF 600 ACRES. 
FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES PRICE WITH GROUNDS, £4,000 
Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co,, 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.!. 
I 
NORTH SUSSEX SOUTH COAST 
High up (rood view 50 minutes London from Main Line Station 8 miles. Under 100 yards from beach with Sea Views. London under 0 minutes HY 








ba 





A COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE j A COTTAGE RESIDENCE | 


Approached by a drive. It contains 8 (or 11) bed and dressing rooms, 4 baths and 
4 reception rooms. 





Of attractive style, with extra rooms in a Lodge, making 10 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
3 reception rooms. 





Vain water. Electric light. Garage and Flat. Main services installed, Garage and easily-run Grounds, 
FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES PRICE £4,500 WITH I% ACRES 

Agents, WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 45, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. ' 

- 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 








CLOSE TO OXSHOTT WOODS AND OPEN COMMONS 
16 miles from Hyde Park Corner by good motoring roads 
MILBURN, ESHER a 


A luxuriously appointed 
Residence of character, 
equipped with every con- 
venience and _ tastefully 
decorated. 





Halls, three reception, billiard 

room, sun loggia, fifteen bed and 

dressing rooms, seven bathrooms, 
offices, 

Co.’s electric light, gas, water? 
central heating; constant hot 
water; main drainage. 
LODGE. 

COTTAGE, STABLING AND 
GARAGE (with two flats). 


Finely-timbered Grounds, Large Lake with Island, Hard Court, Herbaceous Borders, wide Grass Walks, Kitchen Garden, Paddocks, ete. 
About 21 ACRES or divided. FREEHOLD. For Sale by Auction on March 22nd next. 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1: and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 








By Direction of W. L. Cartwright, Esq. 


TWO MILES OF TROUT FISHING 


MIDWAY BETWEEN SHREWSBURY AND THE COAST 
. , ~ GARAGE, STABLING, 
COTTAGE, 
Sheltered Gardens on Southern slope 
Tennis lawn. Orchard, 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
TWO MILES OF TROUT- 
FISHING IN THE’ RIVER 

VRNWY. 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 

IN THE DISTRICT. 

For Sale by Auction at an 
early date. 


7% miles West from Welshpool, 
in a district renowned for its 
sporting and [magnificent 
scenery. 


About 3 miles from Welshpool 
Golf Course. 12 miles from 
Oswestry. 


The Freehold Residential Property, 
YSTYM COLWYN HALL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


The substantial stone Residence, standing 
400ft. up, faces South, and contains: Hall, 
lounge, three reception rooms, fourteen 
bedrooms, three bathrooms, attics and 
oflices. Spring water. Electric light. 


Auctioneers > Messrs. KNIGHT. PRANK 
and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square. Wo 








By Direction of Brigadier-General W. M. and Mrs. Watson. 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


NEARLY 500FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
: PWO COTTAGES. 


Under one hour by rail from 
GARAGE AND STABLING 


London. 
. : FARM BUILDINGS. 
Two miles from Henley-on- 7 
Thames. Pleasant Gardens with Tennis Lawn. 


3% miles from Huntercombe. Pasture and woodland. 
The Freehold Residential Property, ABOUT 33 ACRES 
CROSSLEYS 
BIX, NR. HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


The old-fashioned House, situated in a 
delightful) position, with very beautiful 
views, contains: Lounge, two reception 
rooms, dance room, ten bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and offices. 


For Sale by Auction in the 
Hanover Square Estate Room 
at an early date (unless pre- 
viously sold). 


Auctioneers : Messrs. H. Bo BAVER- 
STOCK, Godalming : and Messrs. 
Electric light. Central heating. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 20, 
Main water. Hanover Square, W.1. 








HEATH HOUSE, NEWMARKET 


The Well-known Residential Property and Training Establishment having direct access to the Training Grounds. 
A few minutes from Station and facing the Severals. Fronting the main road from Newmarket to Norwich and Bury St. Edmunds 


The Residence comprises: Hall, 
three reception rooms, twelve bed 
and dressing rooms, four bath- 
rooms. Companies’ Services and 
main drainage. 


The Trainer's Residence ¢1- 
tains: Three reception rooms, six 
bedrooms, ete. 


The Training Stables are ar- 
ranged in two yards, the principal 
yard having accommodation for 
31 horses; saddle room and head 
man’s flat. The second yard 
accommodating 26 horses, with 
tack room, feeding place, and lofts. 





For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Two Lots, at 20, Hanover Square, on March 3rd, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FRESHFIELDS, LEESE & MUNNS, 31, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. OSMOND E. GRIFFITHS, Rothsay House, Newmarket ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.L. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones: 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 





(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii,) 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 
clo ~ al 
“arse 


HAMPTON & SONS 


Branches: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


(Ha 
Rowse Es 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
























FAMOUS GOLF 


ADJOINING 


THE 


A SUPERBLY APPOINTED 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


Fourteen Bed and Dressing Rooms. 
Six Bathrooms. 
Very fine suite of Five Reception Rooms. 
Model Offices. 


All Main Services. Central Heating. 


TWO LODGES. EIGHT COTTAGES. 
MODEL FARMERY. 
TWO FARM HOUSES. 
AMPLE GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
WITH THREE FLATS OVER. 
Arlingto: 


Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONs, 6, 





HANTS AND SUSSEX 
BORDERS 


Occupying a superb position, Station 2 miles, with express 
Adjacent to Golf Course, 





SOUTH 


1} 
train service to London in 1 hour. 








ps Pee 
A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE A CHARMING AND 


in splendid order and equipped with every modern 
comfort. 
Twelve bed and dressing rooms. 
Four bathrooms. 


rhirteen bed ar 
Six ba 
Four reception rooms. 


STABLING. GARAGES. 


TWO SELF-CONTAINED FLATS. 1% AC 


UNDER 20 MILES OF LONDON 


WALTON OAKS, WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


COURSE 





Beautifully situated on high ground commanding 
magnificent views. 


BETWEEN LONDON AND THE 


A remarkable opportunity to secure 





Billiards room, Central Electric Company's And offices. 
DELIGHTFUL NATURAL GARDENS. aanting. Heit. — | ; ; ’ 
SEVEN COTTAGES. Central | Electric Company's | Up-to-date 
LAKE OF 20 ACRES FLAT. STABLING, GARAGE, Ete. heating. | — light. water. | drainage. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
Park, woodlands, shrubberies, walled kitchen gardens. : FINE STABLING AND GARAGES. 
Wood and pastureland, in all about | 


AND EXTENSIVE COMMON LANDS. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE 
GROUNDS 


with Hard Tennis Court, Parklike Pastures 
and Woodlands, in all nearly 


300 ACRES 


THE ESTATE IS IN FAULTLESS 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT, HAVING 
BEEN THE SUBJECT OF LAVISH 
EXPENDITURE DURING THE PAST 
FEW YEARS, AND IS FOR SALE 
AT A FRACTION OF ITS COST. 


n Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.43,192.) 








Amidst lovely Country between 
SHERBORNE AND DORCHESTER. 
FOYS, CHETNOLE 


| 
| 
| 
| 


COAST 


LUX 





URIOUSLY 
APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Fine hall and four reception rooms. 


| PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


about 220ft. up with open views. 


. Roomy hall, three reception rooms. 
id dressing rooms. ae 

throoms. I'welve bedrooms. 
Complete offices, Three bathrooms. 


RES THREE COTTAGES. 












TWO COTTAGES. 
Hard and Grass Tennis Courts, in all 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
COMPLETE, ESTATE 





riaice Charming Gardens and Paddock, in all 
iy ABOUT 14% ACRES 


FINE 
OFFERED 


SMALL, 
AT 


























Recommended by t 
HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington 


Particulars from the Agents, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 8.W.1. 
(H.46,217.) 


BE X HILL-ON-SEA 


The delightful FREEHOLD Semi-bungalow Style RESIDENCE 
No. Il, BEDFORD AVENUE, 


Only two minutes from the Promenade and a few minutes’ walk from 
the favourite Town Golf Links. 


Corridor hall, combined 

lounge and dining room, 

Western loggia, six 

principal and secondary 

bedrooms, compact 

offices, lavatory basins 
in bedrooms, 


Independent hot water 
system, 


Central heating. 
All public services 


Standing in attractive 
and adequate garden. 





AUCTION, 
RODDAM, 


5TH APRIL next. 
Bankside, Bishops Auckland, 


FOR SALE privately or by 


Solicitors, Messrs. PROUD ROBINSON 
Durham. 


Auctioneers, 


« 


Co 


HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON 








230 ACRES PRICE WHICH DEFIES COMPETITION FOR SALE privately or by Auction, 5th April neat. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE FREEHOLD Solicitors, Messrs. BARTLETT & Sons, The Abbey Close, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


he Sole Agents, 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
(K.48,261.) | | 





\ DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN A PERFECT SETTING, 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


In a countrified position without equal so near Town. 


A PARTICULARLY PLEASANT HOUSE 


Designed and built for 
present owner. 


Three reception, two 
baths, eight bedrooms, 
excellent offices. 
Oak Floors. 
Hard Court. 


Large Garage. 


DELIGHTFUL 
GARDEN 


full of interesting 
features. 


FREEHOLD 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, High 
Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





REASONABLE PRICE 
Wimbledon 


$.W.19 ; 


Street, Common, or 


6, 


, S.W.1 


STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.’’ 














HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


350ft. up, on Gravel Soil with High up with fine views. 
Southerly aspect, approached by a HANTS 

long drive, wi odge. 

ong drive, with Lodge UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 


of modern Georgian character. 
Three reception, seven bedrooms, bathroom. 
Gardens and land of about 
74 AC 
For Sale at far below cost. 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (M.1951.) 


Lounge hall, three reception, eleven 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Electric light and other modern 


conveniences. 


Stabling. Garage. Chauffeur’s Flat. 





Farmery. Two Cottages. 


Finely timbered Gardens, pasture, 





woodland, ete., in all about 
SURREY 

100 ACRES Occupying a really magnificent situation in this lovely 
part of the county. Completely protected. 
FOR SALE by Messrs. OSBORN commanding exceptionally fine panoramic views 
and MERCER. Personally in- 
spected. (14,823.) Kor Sale Privately. 








A COUNTRY HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING 
CHARM 


having louage hall, four reception, ten bedrooms, four 
bathrooms. 





Lounge hall, 
Four reception, 
Fourteen bedrooms 
(with fitted lavatory 
basins). 


Four bathrooms. 





Luxuriously 
Appointed. 


Parquet Floors. 
Oak-panelling. 
Main Services. 


Central Heating. 





Finely appointed and up-to-date with parquet 
floors, fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
Central heating, electric light, etc. 











Stabling, ete. Cottage. Hard Tennis Court 

Garages, ete. Beautiful Gardens 

Paddocks and Woodlands. 

Beautiful 40 Acres 
Landscape Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,689.) 
Gardens 
Hard Tennis Court. BETWEEN LONDON & SOUTH COAST 
Stream. 


A Picturesque Elizabethan 





Paddocks. 


Manor House 





12 ACRES 

with oak-panelling, fine oak staircase and other 

period features. Modernised with electricity, 
main water and drainage, etc. 





SUFFOLK 


It contains Lounge hall, three reception, seven 
bedrooms, two bathrooms. 








Four reception (with parquet floors), 


nine bedrooms, three bathrooms. 


Main electric light. 
Central heating, etc. 


THREE COTTAGES. 
Early Sale Desired. 


Inspected by 
OSBORN & MERCER. (16,164.) 





Two Cottages. Small Farmery. 


A Georgian House, in Well-timbered Parklands of 37 Acres Old-world Gardens, with pared courtyard, lawns. 


orchard, Hard Tennis Court, pasture 
£4,000. 30 Acres 


Agents. OSBORN & MERCER. (15,766.) 








HERTFORDSHIRE HUNT 
UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
400ft. up, in well-timbered surroundings, facing 
South-West. 

Three reweption, six bedrooms (with lavatory basins), 
Two bathrooms. 

Stabling. Cottage. 
£2,600. 3 ACRES 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 1920.) 











NOR FOLK 








TWO HOURS WEST 


from London, by train from Main Line Station 
a few miles away. 


Beautiful Old Period 
House 


of considerable architectural interest, with about 
fifteen bedrooms. Modern Conveniences, etc. 


In Fine Park and Woodlands 
Farms, etc.; in all nearly 
1,000 ACRES 
For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 





An Elizabethan Residence, in Park and Woodlands of 160 Acres 


Approached by a long drive with 


Lodge at entrance. 


Lounge hall, four reception, 


billiard room, 


twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms. 


Electric light, ete. 
FOUR COTTAGES. 


For Sale by OSBORN and 
MERCER. (16,690) 


(Would be divided). 

















Five Cottages. STABLING. 





SMALL ESTATE OF 320 ACRES IN 
CHARMING RESIDENCE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 


in centre of property, with long private road approach and 
Commanding Extensive Views to South Downs. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Four reception, fifteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, ete. 


Finely timbered old Gardens, Pasture, Woodland, etc. 


JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE. Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,805.) 


Home Farm 











OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.x1. 


Hobart Place, 
West Halkin St., 


And at 
Eaton 


12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Sq., 


Beigrave Sq., 





£6,000 REDUCTION IN PRICE—TO EFFECT EARLY SALE. 


17 MILES BY ROAD, south of Town, Completely Rural 


With large expanses of Commons and Woodlands affording wonderful riding facilities, 
adjoining. Luxuriously appointed and Beautifully Decorated in exquisite taste. 
This well planned House has been the subject of the judicious outlay of many thousands. 

? - Notable features 
being the “ built-in” 
dressing tables, ward- 


robes and lavatory 
basins in bedrooms. 
Fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms, five 
bathrooms, five re- 
ception rooms, ball- 


room, complete offices 
Central heating. 
Company's services. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Flat. Two Cottages. 
Magnificently 
Timbered — Grounds. 





With h: ard and grass tennis courts, walled and prolific garden, 
he remainder Two Excellent Paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT !I5 ACRES 
Strongly recommended from inspection by the Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1.  (A.1164.) 


GUILDFORD AND 


A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE PROPE 


RTY IN 


HORSHAM 


PERFECT 


ORDER. 


CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 
mn 


Recently the subject of 
a large expenditure 


in redecoration and 
modernisation, 

Standing high with 

distant southerly 
Views. 

Six bed, two bath, 

three reception 
rooms, 


Main electric light 
and water. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE, 
COTTAGE. 


INEXPENSIVE 
7% ACRES. 


GEORGE 


Recommended by 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Mount Stree 





GARDENS AND PADDOCKS 


QUICK SALE DESIRED. 
t, W.1. 


(».2397.) 





A GEM FOR A CITY MAN 


London 18 miles. Adjoining Commons 


THIS CHARMING MODERN THATCHED HOUSE 


a In splendid order 
throughout. 

Six beds, 

three 


two baths, 
reception 
rooms, 

GARAGE. 
STABLING., 
COTTAGE, 

Inexpensive but 

Mature Garden of 
25 ACRES. 


SWIMMING 
POOL. 





EARLY SALE DESIRED 


Photographs and particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 


W.L. (e.1751.) 





A COUNTRY 


With every modern 
CONTECH CHCE, 
Nine bed and dressing 
rooms (with running 


water), three bath- 
rooms, three reception 
rooms. 


TWO GARAGES. 
STABLING, 
TWO COTTAGES 


Gardens and Grounds 
ofexceptional beauty. 


Woodland and 
meadows, 
27 ACRES. 


NORFOLK BARGAIN 


In lovely country South of Norwich. 


HOME OF ENCHANTING CHARACTER 





SACRIFICIAL PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Full particulars of GEORGE 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Mount Stre¢ 


t, W.1. (A4.5279.) 








Telegrams: 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


127, 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


W.1. 


Telephone 
Gros. 


2838 
(3 lines). 





BEAULIEU 





lv the Forest Convenient for YACHTING, Golf. Forest 750 ACRES OR 
Rights, and Licence for Fishing and Shooting obtainable 400ft. 
HACKING, SW. Aspect. 


Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception, servants’ ings. 
hall, ete Central heating 
WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS 
Paddock, kitchen and flower gardens. Stables, Garage. 


E ACRES 
£5,000. LOW 


7, Mount Street, 


hall, ete. 
Cottages. Fine old 
RATES. 

London, W.1. 


FIV 
FREEHOLD 


TURNER Lonp & RANSOM, 12 





above 
HARMING OLD HOUSE in wooded surround: 
; f and ¢.), three bathrooms, 
four reception rooms, billiard room, schoolroom, servants’ 
Central heating and electric light, ete. 
Grounds : 
(Three farms Let and producing £900 p.a.) 

FREEHOLD 
TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 12 


Twelve bedrooms (h. 


7, Mount Street, 


HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE 





1 :200 ACRES 


sea) 


outbuildings, 


FOR SALE, 


Lodge, 
paddocks. 


London, W.1. 


with 


2} 





HORSHAM A 


SUSSEX 


FEW 


a FINE 


OLD TITHE 
converted into reception room, with two othersitting rooms, 
seven bedrooms, two bathrooms. Electric light, ete. 
OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 
ACRES. 


TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, 


MILES. 





PICTURESQUE HOUSE 


BARN 


£2,750. 
London, W.1 















MESSENGER & MORGAN 


Land & Estate Agents. 


Chartered Surveyors. 


TUNSGATE, GUILDFORD. 


'Phone: 2992. 





UNRIVALLED POSITION 


COMPLETE 


PANORAMIC VIEWS. 







Central Heating. 


court; 5 






THE GEORGIAN STYLE KESIDENCE, 


Full details from Sole Agents, 


Vain Services 
STABLING., 
TWO COTTAGES. 
FORMAL GARDENS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY 


Woodland walks, kitchen garden, 
Acres Woodland ; 


25 ACRES 
PRICE, £9,000 FREEHOLD 


MESSENGER & MORGAN. 


EASY 


Approached by long Avenue Drive. 


four reception, eleven bed and dressing 
rooms, four bathrooms, excellent offices. 


Constant Hot Water 


GARAGES. 





hard tennis 
paddock, in all 


(Tel. : 


Guildford 2992.) 


IN WEST SURREY 


SECLUSION, 


REACH LONDON. 










(Folio 59.) 























VIEW FROM TERRACE, 
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iii CURTIS & HENSON eiasnis 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ** Submit, London.” 


LONDON 








HAMPDEN HOUSE 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL SEATS IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Dating from the XIVth Century, the Historic 
Mansion stands 700ft. above sea level in a 
timbered Park. 


MODERN DOMESTIC: OFFICES. 


Central Heating. 


; 5 Main Water and Electric Light. 
LONG GALLERY OR LIBRARY, 


BANQUETING HALL, GARAGE 


TUDO yN 
rUDOR ROOM, STABLING 


MUNIMENT ROOM, AND 


SILLL.- IS ROOM, ee see r 
BILLIARDS ROOM EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS. 
BOUDOIR, 


DRAWING ROOM, GARDENER’S HOUSE 


LIBRARY, AND 


DINING ROOM. 


TWO LODGES. 





FORMAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH WIDE LAWNS, CLIPPE 





SHOOTING CAN BE HAD OVER 1,600 ACRES OF THE ESTATE, 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR PARTLY FURNISHED AT A MODERATE RENTAL 








Iilustrated Brochure from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMNET RAFFETY & CO., High Wycombe: and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, WA. 
ON THE SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS MAGNIFICENT POSITION OVERLOOKING IN BEECHY BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. © (Only 
(near Templecombe and = Sherborne).—A _ first-class FALMOUTH BAY (Falmouth two miles by ferry). about 30 minutes to Paddington. A most attractive 
FARMING PROPERTY, beautifully situated in a Delightful HOUSE (cirea 1760), commanding beau- Residence, beautifully situated in an unspoilt locality 
delightful locality. Picturesque old Residence of stone tiful views across the bay to pine-clad hills. Three The house is in first-class order, as many thousands 
with mullioned windows. Three reception rooms, seven reception rooms (two with parquet floors), usual have been spent upon it in recent years. Three recep- 
bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic offices with ser- domestic offices, five bedrooms, bathroom. Main tion rooms, the dining room being oak panelled, and 
vants’ hall. Dairy. Modern farmbuildings, con- water; drainage and electricity. Garage. Very de- each with parquet floor, Wellequipped domestic offices, 
veniently arranged around a yard and containing lightful Grounds with terraces and walls of Cornish Nine bed and dressing rooms, with livatory basins 
accommodation for a stud of horses or large dairy granite, originally costing over £2,000 to construct. The in every room. Four bathrooms. Central heating 
farm. Delightful gardens, including two tennis lawns, foreshore belongs to the property, and the gardens reach Main water and electricity Large garage. Exeellent 
croquet lawn, kitchen garden and orchard, the re- to the sea edge. To be Sold, or might let Furnished for lodge. Well laid-out gardens and grounds in beautiful 
mainder of the Estate being rich grazing. In all the summer months or longer. Yachting, Fishing and condition although easily run. 

ABOUT 160 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Golfin the vicinity. An ideal Summer Home for the 
Hunting with the Blackmore Vale. (11.686.) Sportsman.  (15,235.) FORSALE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES. Recommended, 


























IN THE WEALD OF KENT SLOPES OF THE NORTH DOWNS 


LONDON 45 MINUTES BY RAIL. ONLY AN HOUR FROM THE WEST END. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED PROPERTY 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED. 
FINE TUDOR RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER POSSESSING MAGNIFICENT UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS, 


j IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 





Four reception rooms, eight principal bed and dressing rooms, three secondary 
Galleried hall, four reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms, seven bathrooms, tiled plunge bedrooms, three bathrooms, Main electricity and water; central heating. Entrance 
bath; nursery suite. Electric light ; Company's water; central heating. Passenger lodge. Three Garages. 
lift. Covered tennis court (formerly riding school). ; 
Pleasant Grounds with hanging rock gardens, lawns and flower beds, the 
Lovely Grounds, with spreading lawns, rose and formal gardens. Garages whole being attractively timbered. 

cottage and two flats. Fine Stabling for twenty horses. Pastureland. 
RECENTLY REDUCED PRICE, 
FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES. 





HUNTING AND GOLF. CURTIS & HENSON, (15,523) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA, (5037.) 

















COUR TEYT Bee. Feb. 26th, 1938. 





yong WILSON & CO. aroerener 100 (are nes 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





AMIDST MAGNIFICENT SURREY SCENERY 


SUPERB SOUTHERN PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


5 MILES FROM LONDON. 5O0FT. UP. 


A PERFECTLY APPOINTED AMIDST GARDENS OF 
COUNTRY HOUSE UNUSUAL CHARM 
Moderate size. Easily run. Sump- SURROUNDED BY ITS ESTATE 


tuously fitted. In splendid order 7 
ie ‘i of about 


70 ACRES 
GARAGES. LODGE 


THIRTEEN BEDROOMS, 
FIVE BATHROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS 
Two Cottages. 
Main Electric light and power. Attractive Model Farmery. 
Central heating. Hard tennis court. 
Splendid water supply. 


PASTURE AND WOODLANDS. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





DORSET. BETWEEN BLANDFORD AND SHERBORNE. GLORIOUS VIEWS 


Ten bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms, very fine oak-panelled 
music room (34ft. by 22ft.), two 
other reception rooms and lounge 
hall. 
The House has been the subject of 
great expenditure and is in splendid 
order and beautifully decorated. 
Polished oak floors. Lavatory 
basins in bedrooms. 


Main electricity and power. Main 
water. Central heating. 
STABLING (for 3). 
CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 
COTTAGE. 
“ Walled Kitchen Garden. 
‘d ea Hard Tennis Court. Pa 


THREE ACRES. £4,900 FREEHOLD. 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN SPORTING A PERFECT COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX, NEAR 
PART OF BUCKS WIDE EXPANSE OF COMMON 


Unique opportunity to purchase a small Estate of about 80 Acres, with a lovely 


occupying a magnificent position 600ft. above sea level. 
te RS SE : aly _—e , period house renovated regardless of cost and decorated in exquisite taste. 
AMIDST GLORIOUS ROLLING COUNTRY AND FINE BEECH WOODs. Fourteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, four to five reception rooms. 
Fourteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, billiard room; period panelling Main water and electricity. 
in three reception rooms ; main electric light and water; central heating. 
ST G } sES AN ‘OTTAGES. 
STABLING. COTTAGES. FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. STABLING, GARAGES AND COTTAGE 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS with many fine specimen trees. CENTURIES OLD GARDENS AND PARK 
ABOUT 100 ACRES A VERY REASONABLE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


W.1. Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, 








a CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


6 Ii 
PO ne COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 


Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 











IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST. 
CULVERLEY, BROCKENHURST tg Mae a 


ENJOYING BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OVER AND WITH ACCESS TO THE FOREST. 


AF 





A FINE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





Entirely secluded with all the amenities of town and country, including unrivalled IATING F M TU TIMES 
Sporting facilities. The delightful MODERN RESIDENCE, approached by a drive, . ‘ ae DAT iN # FROM bas DOR TIMES. . 
contains : Hall, four reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms. Galleried lounge hall, five reception rooms, —— — and dressing rooms and modern 
‘o.’8 wate Ga : ble. D drainage. Cen eating ; Vlectric Lit ODD AL conveniences, five bathrooms. 
Co.'s water. as available. | yy entral heating. Electric light SAN DY SOIL. a GARAGES. STABLING. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. GARAGE (for 3). STABLING. Finely-timbered Grounds. ; THREE COTTAGES. FARMERY. 

with two Grass and one Hard Tennis Courts and good Kitchen Garden. Grandly timbered GARDENS, — —_ pe park and pastureland, valuable 

E CRES FOR SALE woodland ; in_all about 
Sole Agents: Captain CECIL SuTTON, P.P.L.A.S., Brockenhurst ; CONSTABLE 170 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
, Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 











and MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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Xi. 





23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


wie =~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. wit tinitin, 





BETWEEN BICESTER AND BANBURY 


THE EVENLEY HALL ESTATE 


ABOUT 1,080 ACRES 


including 
EVENLEY HALL 


A STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE, STANDING IN THE CENTRE OF A BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARK 
OF ABOUT 250 ACRES, APPROACHED BY A LONG DRIVE. 


FOUR RECEPTION 
ROOMS and 
BILLIARD ROOM. 
EIGHTEEN BEDROOMS. & 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 

Main Electric Light 
and Power. 
Central Heating 
practically throughout. 
Splendid Estate Water 
Supply. 


AMPLE GARAGE 
ACCOMMODATION and 
STABLING FOR TWELVE. 





THE ESTATE IS FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE OR 
WITH ABOUT 700 ACRES 


Illustrated particulars and plans may be obtained from the Sole Agents: Mr. H. P. Stack, FALL. Market Place, Brackley. Northants 
JounN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W. 


and another 


SEVERAL SMALL 
HOLDINGS AND 
SUNDRIES 


and 56 COTTAGES, 


THE GREATER 
PART 
EVENLEY VILLAGE. 


and containing: HOME FARM OF 
TWO HALLS. 615 ACRES 


FARM OF 230 ACRES 





UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE COMMANDING PROPERTIES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


GLORIOUS POSITION. SPLENDID VIEWS OF THE DOWNs. WITHIN A FEW MINUTES OF THE SEA. 


occupying an enviable position on high DELIGHTEFULLY 
ground, approached by a carriage drive. 
Lounge hall, specially built Tudor room 
with old oak beams, oak-panelled library, 
dining room and drawing room, boudoir, 
billiard room, thirteen bed and dressing 
rooms, four bathrooms, servants’ hall, and 
complete offices. 


Main drainage. Electric light. 


Companies’ gas and water. 





Eastbourne (Tel.: Eastbourne 1234); and Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 ( Mayfair 6341). 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


IN ALL OVER TWO 
ACRES 


This Choice Property cannot fail to appeal to those who are seeking something perfect in every detail.— Price and full particulars from the Agents, OSKDEN & Co, 
Te 


ACTUALLY ADJOINING ROYAL EASTBOURNE GOLF COURSE 


Radiators. 


HOUSES (one 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE Telephone. 
Beautifully fitted throughout. STABLING, 
TWO LARGE MOTOR 
FOR SALE with turn-table and pit). 
. , 2 SCIDENT Chauffeur’s living rooms, and other out- 
4 VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL cao 
PROPERTY 


Being well timbered and having a splendid 

variety of flowering shrubs, fine terrace, 

large tennis lawn, croquet lawn, orchard, 
kitchen garden, fruit garden. 


. Cornfield Road, 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


SUNNINGHILL 


CLOSE TO SUNNINGDALE, SWINLEY 
FOREST AND WENTWORTH GOLF 
COURSES. 


Nearly 300ft. up on gravel soil, commanding 
attractive riews. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 


lawns, orchards, walled 


and glass 


standing in 54 acres of beautifully timbered 





— 


Strongly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill; and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.  (10,494.) 


Central heating. All main services, 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


— — a. Bh sr gone Bort Nea i eee THE WHOLE PROPERTY 

rooms, four bathrooms, billiard anc iree - ete, ned» Bat S dz 

good reception rooms. «en j "eet oe sy : IN SPLENDID ORDER. 
> wr al a 


COTTAGE and GARAGE (for several cars), 


With putting course, tennis and croquet 
garden, 


1S 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH. SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. KF - & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1L., Telegrams: 


E. STODDART FOX, LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH ‘*‘ Homefinder ” Bournemouth. 


H. 
A YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE BY ORDER OF THE MORTGAGEES 


BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR 


AN UNIQUE PROPERTY OCCUPYING AN EXCEPTIONAL POSITION ON A PENINSULA SITE WITH GORGEOUS MARINE VIEWS. 








frHE HANDSOME FREEHOLD TWELVE DOUBLE AND SLX SINGLE 
RESIDENTIAL CLUB BUILDING, ' BEDROOMS, 


“THE HARBOUR CLUB,” EIGHT BATHROOMS, 
LILLIPUT, DORSET GOOD OFFICES. 
EXCELLENT CAR PARK 


Within a short run of Bournemouth and 


Poole, and close to the district known as HARD TENNIS COURT. 


a a ae >) . PIER EXTENDING INTO THE 
i Le A MAIN CHANNEL. 
Phe Club Building is of Tudor design and meee pl? ee ere LARGE DOCK. 


contains a very handsome apartment, being 

the dining-room ballroom, with a total 

floor area of 1,845ft. super with polished 

oak floor, reception office, writing and 

card rooms, small service bar, cocktail 
bar. Squash Court. 


TO BE SOLD by AUCTION upon the 
premises on MARCH YTH, 1938, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately) 





Iustrated particulars of the Solicitors, Messrs, DICKINSON, YEATMAN & MANSER, 100, High Street, Poole: and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth and Southampton. 


CLOSE TO THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


ENJOYING A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION SURROUNDED BY DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME WITH MANY UNIQUE FEATURES 
: TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD nm Ye , 


this artistic newly constructed 

small RESIDENCE of character, 

built in the Tudor style with stone 

mullioned windows and = having 

some fine old oak carved woodwork 
in many of the rooms. 








Six bedrooms, dressing room, two 
bathrooms, charming lounge, three 
sitting rooms, servants’ room, 
excellent kitchen and domestic 
ollices: stone-tlagged terrace. 


Oak parquet flooring to downstairs 
rooms, Tudor fireplaces. 


GARAGE (for two cars) 





All main services. 


4 


Particularly CHARMING GROUNDS, including lawns, tennis lawn, ornamental trees and shrubs, ornamental pond orchard and kitchen garden the 
whole covering an area of about 


SEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES 


Particulars and price of Fox & Sons, LandyAgents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can recommend. 


ISLE OF PURBECK—DORSET 
IN A DELIGHTFULLY SECLUDED POSITION AT THE FOOT OF THE PURBECK HILLS. 


Commanding magnificent views orer 





Z beautiful country. About 1 mile from 
5 the historie Village of Corfe Castle. 
,? TO BE SOLD 
this delightful small 
FREEHOLD 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
containing 


Four bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 
two reception rooms, entrance hall, 
kitchen and offices. 


EXCELLENT STUDIO. 
GARAGE, 
(pple Store. Useful Sheds. 





Company's. Electric” Light. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS 


with ornamental trees and shrubs, rose pergola, rock garden and lily pond, small orchard, kitchen garden and 
woodland. 


THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT 9 ACRES 
PRICE £2,650 FREEHOLD 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


SITUATED ABOUT 2) MILES FROM A PICTURESQUE COASTAL VILLAGE AND ABOUT HALF-A-MILE FROM A GOOD MARKET TOWN. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, THIS IMPORTANT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER (OR WOULD BE SOLD). 
a containing : 

NINE PRINCIPAL BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 
FIVE SERVANT'’S ROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
DRAWING ROOM, 
DINING ROOM, 
LIBRARY, 
KITCHEN AND COMPLETE 
OFFICES. 








Company's electric light. 
Gas, water and main drainage. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
Garage. Outbuildings. 





CHARMING GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, TENNIS COURT. 
THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT 4% ACRES. 
HUNTING. GOLF. SHOOTING. FISHING 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Ken. 1490. Telegrams: ‘‘ Estate, Harrods, London.”’ 








IN THE FAVOURITE REIGATE DISTRICT - 


Picked position. Panoramic views. Only 35 minutes’ train journey to London, 450ft. up and facing South amid country surroundings. 


THIS FASCINATING MODERN RESIDENCE 


Designed by an eminent Architect and built 
regardless of cost. 

Good hall, oak panelled drawing room (31ft. 6in. by 
Isft.), 3 other reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Complete offices including servants’ hall. 
Cols electric light, gas and water. 

Central Heating throughout and running hot and cold 
water in the principal bedrooms. 

TWO GARAGES. SUN LOGGIA., 
ATTRACTIVE 5-ROOM COTTAGE, 
MAGNIFICENT TERRACE GROUNDS 
with a wonderful collection of trees and shrubs, rose 
garden, herbaceous border, rockery, kitchen garden, 
good tennis court, paddock, small woodland, and 
orchard, all very easily run (1 gardener and boy). 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
Extremely moderate price for the Freehold 
Golf at Tandridge and Walton Heath. Hunting with the Burstow and Surrey Union, 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 











Inspected and recommended as the best value in Surrey, by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road: and Surrey Office, West Bytleet. 


WATERLOO 35 MINUTES ©.2. 


In a favoured residential district and a first-class Golfing neighbourhood, 
MODERN TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


In beautiful grounds and well-appointed throughout. 


3 reception, fine billiard room, 10 bedrooms, 4 baths. 
All main services and every convenience, 
Central Heating throughout, 


GARAGE (for 3). STABLING (for 4). 
LODGE OF 4 ROOMS 
And Chauffeur’s Quarters of 4 rooms and bath. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
HARD TENNIS COURT, coppice and paddock. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,500 








INTERESTING OLD HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 


ORIGINALLY AN OLD FARMHOUSE. 


On high ground. 


Hall and cloakroom. 
3 good light reception rooms. 
8 bedrooms. 


2 bathrooms. 


All Main Services. 





SIDMOUTH c.6 


Lovely position on outskirts of this favourite old Town on the South Deron Coast. Pleasant open outlook towards the Sea. Southerly aspect, 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


of well-established grounds. 


The whole property is in splendid) order 
throughout. 


FREEHOLD £6,000 


HARRODS, LTD, 62-64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. 





SOUTH ELEVATION, 





WALTON HEATH AND KINGSWOOD GOLF c.9. 


Rural position with Fine Views over well-wooded country. 
AN ATTRACTIVE TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


With large rooms, oak beamed and panelled. 


Green Line Coaches, “buses and village within \ mile. 
Station 2 miles. S569ft. up. Southern aspect, Perfect 
repair throughout. 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, marble panelled 
bathroom, labour-saving offices. 


Central Heating (partial). 
Co.'s electricity, gas and water. 


GARAGE (in the form of an old barn) for 2 cars. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL GARDEN 
of about 1 Acre and a paddock in all about 25 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,650 Seis . . meets 
or £3,250 with about 134 ACRES VIEW FROM THE HOUSE, 





Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 











LEADING GOLFING CENTRE IN SURREY .3. 


In a district which should hare a special appeal to business men, Waterloo by express train in 35 minutes, 


ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 
ON TWO FLOORS. 


Having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
GARAGE, 
Main drainage. C'o.'8 electric light, yas and water. 
THE GARDENS 


are of great beauty, with tennis and other lawns, rose 
garden, etc.; in all about 


ONE ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE or would be let unfurnished. 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 








BRANCH OFFICES: WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33-34. 





CHOBHAM COMMON-—22 MILES TOWN 


station to Waterloo in half-an-hour. 


Three-and-a-half miles main line 





AND 


45 ACRES 


GROUNDS, with fine 
meadowland ; in all 


Delightful GARDENS 


Strongly recommended by Owner's Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 


lawns, 
about 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Close to Ranelagh and 
Richmond Park. 


BEAUTIFUL 
MANOR 
HOUSE 


Carefully and 
added to, in picturesque 
unspoilt surroundings 

with delightful views. 


HOUSE OF 


GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER 


Six bedrooms, 
Bathroom, 


restored 


Two reception rooms 
hall. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE. 
LARGE GARDEN 


and paths. 


Fourteen bedrooms. 
Seven bathrooms. 
Day and night nursery. 
Panelled lounge hall. 
Three reception rooms, 

Main water. stone terrace 


Electric light and power. GRAVEL SOLL. 


Central heating { COMPACT 


HOME 
FUL 
TO BE SOLD 
PRICE £4,500 


throughout. 


GARAGE (five cars). ORDER. 


TWO COTTAGES. 


flower garden, kitchen 





3, Mount Street, W.1 Street, W. 


ROEHAMPTON 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED 


MODERN 
ALLIN DELIGHT- 


Illustrated particulars apply Owner’s Agents : 








RALPH 








ESTATE AGENTS AND 
AUCTIONEERS 


JOLLY & SON, LTD. 


10, MILSOM STREET, 
BATH 


Telephone: (32)! —3 lines) 





HILL HOUSE, CORSTON 





In a pleasant position within easy reach of Bath 


and Bristol. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL- 
APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with accommodation on Two Floors only. 


Handsome ballroom or music room. 


Billiards room. Two reception rooms. 


fwelve bed and dressing rooms, Six bathrooms. 
Model domestic offices. 
Electric Light Central Heating. 


Cols Water and Gas, 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS 


and Grounds of about 9 ACRES. Hard tennis court. 


COTTAGES. 
REQUIRED. 


GARAGES (for five cars). FIVE 
MORE COTTAGES ARE AVAILABLE IF 


By Order of the Administrator of the Estate of the late 


Capt. R. D. WILLS. 
THREE ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
at tempting reserves, 
in Bath on Friday, 18th March, 1938, 
disposed of by private treaty. 
Full particulars from JOLLY & Son, 
Street, Bath; or Messrs. THRING 
Solicitors, 4, Queen Square, Bath. 


unless previously 


Milisom 
INGRAM, 


LTpD., 10, 
SHELDON «& 





WEST DOCKWORTHY, 
CHAWLEION, N. DEVON 





no * bs leas 
MODERNISED 
WEST COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN AN IDEAL SETTING, 
reception rooms, six two bathrooms. 
Electric light. Independent hot water. 
‘wo Staircases. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. TWO ACRES OF GARDENS. 
Six-roomed Farmhouse and 764 Acres now Let. 


bedrooms, 





ABOUT ONE MILE OF TROUT FISHING, 





Another Cottage Residence with over 1 


VALE COURT, a 


Within 7 miles of Bath and Chippenham. 


A FASCINATING 
STONE-BUILT TUDOR RESIDENCE 


additions in harmony. 
reception rooms. 


with modern 
Three 
Kight principal bed and dressing rooms. 
Three bathrooms. 
and two staff bathrooms. 
offices, 


Four staff bedrooms 
Modern domestic 
Co.'s electric light and water. Central heating. 


DELIGHTFULLY MATURED GARDEN 


and paddock, About 64 Acres in all. 
GARAGE (for three cars). 


orchard 


GOOD COTTAGE. 
Acre (if required). 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 











CROWE, 
BRIDGE ST., & 183, HIGH ST.., 
(Tels.: 137, 781). 


BATES & WEEKES 


GUILDFORD 


and at CRANLEIGH 


(Tel. : 200). 





WEST HORSLEY 





PICTURESQUE SMALL RESIDENCE. 


XVIIIith Century ; modernised and 
added to at considerable expense. Well off road in an 
attractive village; convenient for Town. Two beamed 
reception rooms with oak floors, maids’ room, tive bedrooms, 
bathroom, oak joinery. 
Part central heating. Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
GARDEN of ONE ACRE, with small paddock. 
FREEHOLD PRICE £3,250 (or near offer). 


Mainly early 


Illustrations and particulars from CROWE, 


OWNERS WISHING TO DISPOSE OF THEIR PROPERTIES IN SURREY ARE INVIT ED TO COMMUNICATE. 








COMPTON, SURREY 


ELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


W ith all social amenities, four miles Guildford. Four 
handsome reception rooms, eight principal bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, ample accommodation for staff. 
Central a Electric light. 
GARAGES. UR EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Fine GROUNDS of SEV EN ACRES, with stream. 


Beautiful order. Highly recommended, 


FOR SALE PREEHOLD 
BATES & WEEKES, as abo 





ALDERWASLEY HALL 


ON LEASE OR FOR SALE. 

Situated in the Parish of Alderwasley, in the most delightful 
and picturesque surroundings, about 12 miles from Derby 
and 6 miles from Matlock. 

The MANSION, with the Deer Park, comprises an area 
of approximately 157 ACRES. 

The Park contains Four Terraced Trout Lakes, a large 
quantity of pheasants and rabbits for shooting, and a 
cricket ground. 

The Delightful Old 





Mansion is substantially built of 


stone, and stands on rising ground on the west side of the 
River Derwent, with lovely and extensive views of the 
surrounding country. The accommodation consists of: 
Entrance hall, inner hall and staircase, drawing room 
(31ft. by 21ft.), dining room (37ft. by 19ft.), library 
(33ft. by 21ft., billiards room (42ft. by 19ft.), morning 


room (25ft. by 19ft.), twenty-three bedrooms, five bath- 
rooms. Domestic offices comprising six bedrooms, kitchen, 
scullery, butler’s pantry and bathroom, servants’ hall and 
maids’ sitting room. Ten cellars. 

The Mansion has recently been the subject of a large 
expenditure, and has been brought thoroughly up-to-date 
with central heating, electric light, ete. 

This would make an ideal Residence, 
or private institution. 

W. H. DUROSE, St. Andrew’s, Derby. 
*Phone : 1628 Derby. 


Hostel, Sehool 

















T? LET IMMEDIATELY. 
well situated detached COUN 
known as “ BRYNHAFREN,” 
overlooking the River Severn, and containing dining room, 
drawing room, study and usual domestic offices on the ground 
tloor, four bedrooms, bathroom (with dressing room and linen 
closet) on first floor. Good water supply and sanitation and 
electric light; house completely rewired this year. Large 
garden.—Further particulars from: THE SECRETARY, The 
Offices, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. 


7a highly de: a and 
TRY RESI NCE, 
ne ar the village of L en ott 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





OF UNIQUE and CHARMING CHARACTER 


A HOMELY, SINGLE-STORIED HOUSE OF COLONIAL TYPE. 


3,000 Guineas 
\ ' WITH 10 ACRES. 
} : 5OOft. up, amidst 
\ Surrey’s most heauti- 
Sul seenery 32> miles 
London 

Between Shere and 
Ewhurst. 

On sandy soil, enjoy- 

ing extensive views, 

near open commons, 

Newlands Corner, and 
Hurt wood. 

Secluded situation. 





Large lounge-dining 
room, morning room 


(brick fireplaces), six 
bedrooms, three bath- 
roots, 





Constant hot water service. Central heating. 


EKlectric light. 


TWO GARAGES, 


Tennis court (attractively laid out), matured gardens, paddock, rough pasture, and 
woodland, A lovely location, equidistant (9 miles) from Dorking and Guildford. 


L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


Agents: F. (Entrance 


in Sackville Street.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 


HIGH 


A substantially-built 
HOUSE, with a com- 
fortable interior and 
large, lofty rooms. 
Lounge hall, four re- 
ception rooms, eight 
bedrooms, bath-dress- 
ing room, two other 
bathrooms, atties. 


Main water, elec- 
tricity and gas. 
Central heating. 

Gardener's cottage. 

TWO GARAGES. 


TWO 


OVER FOUR 


Agents: F. 
in Sackville Street.) 


UP WITH 


TENNIS COURTS; 


L. MERCER & Co., 
(Tel. : 


SOUTH ASPECT 





KITCHEN GARDEN ; 


ACRES. 


Regent 2481.) 


AND EXTENSIVE 


£3,950 


Sackville House, 40, 


VIEWS 


ROUGH DELI. 
FREEHOLD 


Piccadilly, W.1. 


22 MILES LONDON 


GARDEN 


(Entrance 





SURREY 


ES 
2 





WITH REALLY 


to Waterloo in 20 minutes it 


with central heating 
services conn 


three 


TWO ACRES. FRE 


Agents: F. L. 


MERCER & CO.,, Sackville House, 40, 


DELIGHTEUL 


Piccadilly, W.1. 


A PROPERTY,IN ADMIRABLE ORDER 


GARDENS. 


Although within one mile of station with electric trains 


is perfectly secluded, 


The RESIDENCE has spacious rooms, well appointed 


and all public 
ected, 


Three reception, seven bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathrooms. 


GARAGE. 


The GARDENS possess a charm of complete maturity 
and are inexpensive to maintain, nearly 


EHOLD £3,850 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





(Tel. : 


Regent 


2481.) 





SUSSEX 


FEW MILES FROM EA 


On gravel soil facing south in 
London, 
The RESIDENCE contains: 1 


tion, billiards room, ten bed a 
rooms, maids’ sitt 


GARAGE AND 


Delightful GARDENS, with ¢ 
picturesque belt of wo 





£5,000. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co.,. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W 


HIGHLANDS 


ST GRINSTEAD. 


ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT. 


a secluded position, 


20 miles from the coast and 42 miles from 


counge hall, two recep- 


nd dressing, two bathi- 


Ing room, 


Main services, 


SUPERIOR COTTAGE, 


STABLING. 


wo tennis courts, and 
odland, nearly 


EIGHT ACRES FREEHOLD 


OPEN 


-l.) (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


TO OFFER 


(Tel. : 


Regent 


2451.) 








MARVELLOUS SITUATION KENT 


VIEWS 


IN 


PANORAMIC FOR FIFTY MILES. 
On a beautiful ridge 


of hills, well sheltered, 
24 miles London. 


Superbly placed 
HOUSE of very at- 
tractive type, with 
main electricity and 
water; spacious hall, 
two good reception 
rooms, seven bed- 
rooms, bathroom ; 
Detached garage 

(for two). 


Excellent cottage. 
Tennis court, delight- 


ful terraced gardens, 
spinney and downland 





SIX 


ACRES, FREEHOLD 4,000 GUINEAS 


INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Particulars and photographs from the Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





(Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


HALF-A-MILE FROM 
An interesting and 
very clever conver- 


sion of a Sussex flint- 
built XVith Century 
TITHE BARN. Now 
forming a most fasei- 
nating and luxuri- 
ously appointed house 
of considerable 
character, standing in 
a charming — small 
garden; quictly situ- 
ated in old-world vil- 
lage. Including the 
staff cottage (which is 
at the entrance to the 
drive) the complete 
accommodation com- 
prises beautiful oak- 
panelled lounge (2sft. 
by 21ft., with con- 


cealed lighting), dining room, staff's 
bathrooms, staff bathroom ; 
scheme of interior decoration. 


FOR SALE AT TO-DAY’S MARKET 


INSPECTED 


Illustrated particulars from the Agents, F. L. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





THE SEA, 


AND 


WITHIN EASY 
ARUNDEL, 


. 
pean ne 


, rr 





itting room, 
concealed central heating ; 
Garage. 


AND ENTHUSIASTICALLY 





REACH OF 


seven bedrooms, two expensively titted 
exquisite 


all main services ; 


VALUATION 
RECOMMENDED, 


Regent 2481.) 


GOODWOObD 








MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 
(Tel. : 
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Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 





SUSSEX 


Three miles from a qood Town and within easy 

reach of Midhurst, Chichester and Portsmouth. 

Away from all roads. Drive half-a-mile long, the 

residence being in the centre of its own gardens 
and beautiful park. 


WEST 


High situation, sunny aspects, panoramic views 
of the surrounding unspoiled country and of the 
South Downs. 

Large lounge hall and three fine lofty reception 
rooms, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, several 
with lavatory basins, five bathrooms, well- 
equipped offices, including servants’ hall. 
Electric light and power. Central heating. 
Abundant supply of water. 

system. 
STABLING and GARAGE (with rooms over), 
Squash Racquets Court. 
SPLENDID COTTAGES. 
i-MILE OF FISHING, 


Splendid drainage 





By eS ge 


ne ease SIX 
rWO HARD TENNIS COURTS. 


WATERFALL. 





POOL. 


ABOUT 212 ACRES 


SWIMMING 


FOR SALE by Private Treaty by the Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
to whom all requests for particulars and orders to view are to be made, 


$4, St. James’s Place, S.W.1, 





LOVELY PART OF THE 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Immune from all development, but within a short drive of 
two stations under 


ONE HOUR FROM LONDON. 
INTERESTING OLD HOUSE 
with many original features, carefully restored and 
thoroughly modernised. 

Square hall, three large reception rooms, five good bed- 
rooms, bath-dressing room, bathroom, attics, etc. 
Company's electric light and water. 

Central heating. Telephone. 
MAGNIFICENT TITHE BARN 
Range of loose boxes. Two cottages, etc. 
Inexpensive GARDENS, orchard and sound pasture ; 
in all over 


100 ACRES 


Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 17,634.) 





BERKSHIRE 


rounded by private 
4) MINUTES 


Sue 


estates and in lovely countru 


FROM LONDON One of the best residential districts on the 


North-West of London, which is only about 
30 minutes by frequent train service. 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 


With Central Heating and all Main Services. 
All woodwork is of oak. 





lTHREE GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS, 
FIVE BEDROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS, 
Ete. 


LARGE HEATED GARAGE, 
EXCEPTIONAL GROUNDS 


with running stream and waterfalls, 
garden, and rock garden, lawns, 
about 


TWO ACRES 
Recommended from an inspection by JAMES 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
S.W.1. (LR. 16,925.) 


UNEXPECTEDLY yi 
MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE 
tastefully decorated and in perfect order. Lounge hall, 
two reception, five or six bedrooms, two tiled bathrooms. 
Company's electric light and power, main water, 
new drainage 
DOUBLE GARAGE, with chauffeur’s bedroom, 
Well-timbered and fully-matured Grounds, Orchard, ete. 
£3,500 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES 
and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 8.W.1. (L.8.17,331). 


sunken 
C02... 





MOOR PARK, HERTS 














H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING. 4, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM. 
(Tel. 2 & 3.) (Tel. 5274.) 





WEST SURREY. SEVEN MILES SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Within walking distance of the West Surrey Golf Course. 


CHARMING 


4 mile Main Line Station, 55 minutes Waterloo, 


RESIDENCE 
occupying a delightful position, perfectly 
secluded. DRIVE APPROACH. 


SEVEN BEDROOMS. 
DRESSING ROOM. BATHROOM. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 

And MAID’S SITTING ROOM. 


MODERN GEORGIAN 


Companies’ Water and Electricity. 
Modern Drainage. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE, 

TWO GARAGES. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 
Grounds and Woodland of 


4 ACRES 





\ Property of Outstanding Character and thoroughly recommended by the Sole Agents : 





H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate Offices, Godalming. (Tel. 2 and 3); and at Farnham. 
, ? 
WEST SURREY 
IN THE TRIANGLE GUILDFORD, FARNHAM AND GODALMING, AND JUST 


SOUTH OF THE HOG'’S BACK. 


One Hour 
A UNIQUE CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


dating from the 


London. 


» Tudor Era with Georgian 
additions. 
Carriage Drive approach. 
ELEVEN BEDROOMS. 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Complete offices with maid’s sitting room. 


Main gas, water and 


Central heating. 
j Modern drainage. 


electricity. 
GARAGES FOR THREE CARS. 
STABLING. 
GARDEN AND GROUNDS 
OF 19 ACRES 


Perfect Seclusion. Rural Outlook. 


MARKET PRICE 


LODGE. 





FOR SALE AT REALLY 


BAVERSTOCK & SON 4, Castle Street, Farnham (Tel. : 5274); and Estate Offices, Godalming 


Agents: H. B. 


(Tel. : 2 and 3). 








W HUGHES & SON, LTD., 
" ESTATE AGENTS, 1, UNITY STREET, 
COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL 1. 
Established 1832. Telegrams: “ Hugestat, Bristol.” 
Telephone: Bristol 20710. 





£1,150 — SOMERSET 
(NEAR TAUNTON). 


XV ITH CENTURY STONE BUILT FARM- 

HOUSE, with tiled roof in grounds of an ACRE- 
AND-A-HALF, including a prolific orchard running down 
to one of the prettiest reaches of the River Tone, with good 
boating, deep bathing pools, and a little private fishing. 
The House, in good order, contains large living room (22ft. 
by 16ft.), with open hearth and oak beams, dining room 
(19ft. by 12ft.), ditto, five bedrooms, (three large), bathroom 

(porcelain bath), ete. 


Main electric light and power. Company's water. 


GARDEN AND BUILDINGS, 


SOCIAL, SPORTING AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES. 
W. HUGHES & Son, LTD., Bristol. (20,001.) 





ASTOUNDING BARGAIN 
PRICE £850 for Immediate Sale 


COST NEARLY £6,000, 
N THE MALVERN HILLS (Worcestershire). 
Beautiful views over the Severn Valley. Sloping 
grounds of about THREE ACRES. Fine House with 
gas, electricity and town water. 
Hall, three reception, eight bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms. 

DIRECT ACCESS TO THE FAMOUS HILLS. 

GOLF AND EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

ADVANTAGES. 


Details from W. HUGHES & SoN, LTD., Bristol. (18,907.) 





JUST IN THE MARKET 
£1,725—WILTS 
WITHIN SIX MILES OF BATH. 
TONE- BUILT AND . TILED XVitH 
CENTURY HOUSE, in a quiet residential village, 
250ft. up. Three well-proportioned reception rooms (one 
being panelled with Tudor fireplace), five bedrooms, two 
bathrooms (h. and ¢.), kitchen and small servants’ hall. 
Main services, including gas. . 
LARGE GARAGE AND STABLING 
(with chauffeur’s rooms over). 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN OF ABOUT 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES 


W. HvuGues & Son, Ltp., Bristol. (20,007.) 
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Tolephone COLLINS & COLLINS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines) GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


20 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON CHILTERN HILLS 








30 miles from London, 45 minutes by train, Amidst the beautiful beech woods. Bracing 
position ; nearly GOOft, up. Extensive views, Approached by a carriage drive. 


30 minutes by frequent Electric Trains. Excellent Golf and Riding facilities. 


- 





PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


(Built twenty years) of mellowed red brick, part hung tiles with leaded casement The extremely well-built MODERN RESIDENCE is situated on the side of a hill 
windows, facing South and West. Ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, tine lounge hall, two 
or three reception rooms, compact domestic offices including servants’ hall, oak 


Standing high on sandy soil facing South. : : . 4 LPP : 
: ; : parquet flooring, casement windows. Company's water and electric light. Central heating. 





Six best bedrooms, day and night nurseries, four servants’ bedrooms, three bathrooms GA Amy pr: : < ae man apg é ‘ Hp fetes 
: : ’ . ; aes iARAGE t grooms over), WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
three reception rooms, servants _— — and doors, large lounge hall for dancing person i: ame neiading trenis lawn, r on garden, kitchen garden and oreha rd 
or billiards saloon : aay 59 biartas ¥ wlics <3 : aie 
‘ . fs : in all 
Main drainage. Gas. Water and Electric Light. Central heating. TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES 
STABLING. GARAGE, LODGE. HARD TENNIS COURT. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS OF SIX ACRES Pon Se Saperee 
Recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, London, W.1. Order to view of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 
(Folio 17,159.) (Folio S992.) 





HOUSE OF CHARACTER, WELL SITUATED IN SURREY 


620FT. UP AND ONLY SEVENTEEN MILES OF TOWN, 






This most interesting, well-kept Property contains 
NINE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 
ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS. FINE BILLIARDS ROOM. 
rWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. STABLING, SWEEPING LAWNS. WALLED GARDEN. ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 
CENTRAL HEATING AND COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
FOR SALE AT THE LOW FIGURE OF £5,500. FREEHOLD 


Inspected and enthusiastically recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Folio 16.337.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. LONDON 26, Dover Street, W.|I. 


Regent 5681 (6 lines). 











Central 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 





PETERSHAM, SURREY LINDFIELD 


NEAR RICHMOND PARK. NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH. 





A COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE PARTLY GEORGIAN, PARTLY TUDOR 


xcelle rder at the top e f the village. 
HALL, THREE RECEPTION, EIGHT BED AND TWO BATH ROOMS. eT ee 
SQUARE HALL, WITH CIRCULAR STAIRCASE. THREE RECEPTION, 











CORE Saati. §=Compene’ Weler ane eatey. EIGHT BED AND DRESSING, AND THREE BATH ROOMS. 
4 ACRES Central Heating. All Main Services. Garage, 
of delightful) Gardens, including Hard Tennis Court. EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 
ELEVEN YEARS’ LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 
(12,149.) Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 
HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES EWBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 


OLKESTONE.—HOUSE AGENTS. 
r 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 
(Oldest established) SHERWOODS (Phone 2255.) | 7° °° 'Bissiness Established over 100 years. (ESTAB. 1759.) : (Tele. 1.) 
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LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, LOFTS & W ARNER Telephone 


F AND VALUERS Grosvenor 3056 
SURVEYORS A 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (5 lines) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Easy reach of Petersfield Junction Station, with service of electric trains to London and the Coast. 450ft. above sea evel with good views. Secluded, 
A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE 


partly of the period of Charles I, thoroughly modernised 
and containing : 
Lounge hall, four fine reception rooms, cloakroom, 
ten principal bedrooms, two bathrooms, eight servants’ 
rooms and two Visiting maids’ rooms ; up-to-date white 
tiled domestic offices, servants’ hall, ete. 





Electricity. Estate water and drainage. 
DOUBLE ENTRANCE LODGE. 
GARAGES 
(with chauffeur’s room), and other Outbuildings. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


are full of old-world charm, well timbered and beauti- 

fully laid out. There is a stone-paved terrace round 

the house, glorious herbaceous borders with brick 

walks, spreading lawns, orchard and productive 
kitchen gardens with glasshouses. 


7 ACRES. TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Inspected and recommended by Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : GROsvenor 3056, 5 lines.) 


SOUTH DEVON WEST COUNTRY 








Delightfully situated on the fringe of Dartmoor, well sheltered and haring ¢ glorious views. In small Old-world Village, Excellent sporting district. Beautiful and extensive Southern 
Within easy reach of Torquay and the Coast. Good hunting, shooting and fishing available. views. Within easy reach uf the Coast. 
. The Residence, built XVIth Century Stone- 

of granite, with slated built Residence with 

roof, contains three historical associa- 

reception rooms, nine tions, and retaining 

bed and — dressing many Period features. 


rooms (the principal 
litted lavatory basins). 
three bathrooms, three 


Accommodation com- 
prises double drawing 
; room, dining room, 
servants’ bedrooms, ballroom, nine bed- 

usual offices, rooms, two bath- 
Electricity. Central rooms, usual offices. 
Heating. Telephone. 
(ood Water Supply. All main services 
Vodern Drainage. Central heating. 

















Garage. Stabling. 
Chauffeur’s Cottage. eo 
Modern Bungalow of COTTAGE. 
three bedrooms, GARAGE 
sitting room, bath- Raye ae 
room, kitchen, ete. STABLING, 
Che Gardens are a feature of the property ; there are ornamental sunken and terraced Picturesque and well stocked Gardens with flowering shrubs, lawns, rock garden 
gardens, rhododendron walk, hard tennis court, lawns, ete., kitchen and fruit gardens and kitchen garden, well stocked with fruit trees, 
and paddocks ; in all about 
FREEHOLD £2,500 
6% ACRES TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
Owner’s Agents, Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Gros. 3056.) Owner's Agents, Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Gros. 3056.) 
IS STYLES & WHITLOCK ° a 
JAMES Ss _ du ie) WM 4 A Tel. ‘ 


ox OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON ‘NonToN 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM 
OXFORD TEN MILES 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM 
THE VENDOR. 


Messrs. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 
16, KING EDWARD STREET, OXFORD 





ARE ACTIVELY SEEKING GOOD AGRICULTURAL ODERN RESIDENCE, on two floors, brick 
; : as ar a and tiled, One mile from Cathedral city. Beauti- 
PROPERTIES LET TO SOUND TENANTS FOR THE ful countrys ; extensive views. Three reception, seven 
‘in » a principal bedrooms, three secondary, three bathrooms. 
INVESTMENT OF COLLEGE FUNDS. Excellent domestic accommodation, Central heating : 


mains electricity and water; town drainage. Garage (for 
three cars). Tennis lawn, rose and pond gardens, orchard, 


XVII",° CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESI- SUITABLE FARMS WILL BE INSPECTED kitchen garden and shrubberies. Gardener’s cottage. 














(modernised),—Four to five bea- . er Boy ati os eo + oe igh tes 
rooms, Soaeeaman ;"- reception rooms. Main electric IMMEDIATELY. pecan: So be = © i. yo = RES. Also about eight 
light. Garage. Cottage and buildings. Beautiful garden P. BRAITHWAITE & SON Estate Agents, Ripon. 
1} ACRES. FREEHOLD £2,200.—Apply gents, as Please send details to Agents, as above. (Tel. : 178). 
above. 








ESTATE AGENTS Cc ° M fa STA N FO R D & SO N AUCTIONEERS 


SURVEYORS 23, HIGH STREET, VALUERS 


Telephone : 3165 (3 lines) Cc oO 4 Cc HH E i T E R Telephone: 3165 (3 lines) 
TUDOR VILLAGE RESIDENCE 


with fine interior and exterior examples of moulded plaster work. 





IPSWICH 5 MILES. ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. 
Detached. Quiet position, not overlooked. Due South aspect. Unspoilt Rural Surroundings 
SEVEN BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. FOUR RECEPTION. 
GARAGE (for four cars). SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE. 


ALL MODERN SERVICES INSTALLED. 
OLD WORLD GARDENS 
Tastefully laid out and partly walled. Orchard; kitchen garden. 
AREA TWO ACRES 


The Property has interesting historic connections and is in excellent order throughout 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, (. M. STANFORD & SON, as above. 
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THE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
SPECIALISTS 





AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS 


LYON 


ASSESSORS AND 
ESTATE AGENTS 


60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4 
CITY 1550 (private exchange) 





Telephone : 








ON THE COAST NEAR RYE, SUSSEX 





HIS CHARMING DESIGNED BUNGA 
LOW, with HALF ACRE, is situate in a wonderful 
Three bedrooms, som reception, usual offices. 


position. 
Nice lawns and gardens. £1,000 


Central heating. 


EXMOUTH, DEVON 











TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE with nice gardens 
(secluded) near to town, sea, vet within country sur- 
roundings. Four bedrooms, attic, bathroom, two reception, 
nursery. Ideal domestic offices. A BARGAIN. £1,950 





BRIDPORT, DORSET 





HREE FREEHOLD TERRACE HOUSES, 
well built and elevated, and each house contains : 
Four to five bedrooms, two reception, usual offices. Centre 
house vacant. SOUND INVESTMENT. £2,000 








PRETTY PART OF HUNTINGDON 
| 





“M-Net ha 


Rg 


seed 4 
mn 


main ant with 


147 CENTURY i 


small café; absolute perfect repair. Four 
bedrooms, two reception and café, bathroom. Garage. 
Electric light. Main drainage. Suit Connoisseur, £900 





HITCHIN, HERTS 





RE-WAR HOUSE, surrounded by light timber. 
Five tosix bedrooms, three reception, bathroom, w.c., 
two staircases, usual domestic offices. Sandy subsoil. 


Highly recommended. Garage. ACCEPT £1,900 


INGWOOD _(nr. 
tached FREEHOLD 





Charming de- 
near to New 


Bournemouth). 
RESIDENCE, 


Forest; stands in THREE-QUARTER ACRE of nice 
gardens. Contains four bedrooms, one dressing, three 
reception, bathroom, usual offices. A bargain. £1,750 





ORFOLK.—COUNTRY COTTAGE (200 years old). 
Six to seven bedrooms, two reception, bathroom, 
usual offices. Small gardens. Only eight miles 
Sandringham. Sure to please. ONLY £750 


Garage. 
Good repair. 











Only 4 miles from SOUTHAMPTON 





is ‘ws . ‘die n 
HIS IMPOSING RESIDENCE in TWO 
ACRES of well laid-out gardens. Contains four bed- 
rooms, bathroom, two reception, study, cloakroom, usual 
offices. All main services, secluded, 
Exeellent outbuildings. 





Wonderful position ; 
Well eee 
INLY £3,200 


VIEW OF phil AND SUMMER HOUSE, 





DELIGHTFUL “SECLUDED RESIDENCE 
in 23 S: tennis court and paddock. Four 
hedrooms, bathroom, three reception. ideal domestic offices, 
outbuildings. Mainserviees. WOULD ACCEPT £2,850 





PEACEHAVEN, SUSSEX 





ICTURES@UE BUNGALUW in tj ACR 4 
few miles Brighton. Very suitable for Colonial. Four 
bedrooms, boxroom, two bathrooms, two reception, ample 
offices, Two garages. Fully furnished for six people. 
Furniture included in price, £9,300 


VENTNOR (Near), 1.O.W. 








in 3} ACKHS of 
grounds and ornamental lawas. 
View of English Channel. Seven to eight bedrooms, bath- 
room, two to three reception, cloakroom, usual offices. 
Also two cottages. A rare bargain. £9,950 


EASEHOLD D RESIDENCE. 


matured pleasure 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





ODERN_ ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in 

1} ACRES, including ornamental lake (183ft. by 
57ft.), four bedrooms, bathroom, two reception, spacious 
hall, usual offices. Niece gardens. Garage. Partly sur- 
rounded by light timber. Recommended. ONLY £2,350 





NINE MILES CANTERBURY, KENT 





NIQUE, WELL-BUILT AND. PLANNED 
BUNGALOW, Cost over £7,000 only eight vears ago, 

47 ACRES. Garden and orchard. Suit colonial. Five to six 
bedrooms, two reception, ideal offices, magnificent hall 
(60ft. by loft... Garage. Well recommended. £2,950 


FOLKESTONE, KENT 








POSI NG AND SECLUDED LEASEHOLD 


AP Ot NC Cost £10,000, ONE ACRE © of 
wardens, edeas bedrooms, two bathrooms, ‘five to six 
public rooms, ballroom, conservatory, compact offices, 
Main services. Tennis lawn, Garage. Recommended. 
Near shops and promenade, ete. £3,500 





EAST SUSSEX 















ALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY amidst 
pine and heather: secluded, Near shops, station. 
Fourteen) bedrocms, two bathrooms, three reeeption, 
ample offices; also annexe with seven rooms. In the 


charming grounds of 4 ACRES. ONLY £3,500 
EXMOUTH, DEVON 











‘0 Xe a ~ 
ECLUDED HEDdDIVE YE, converted into two 
well-designed and self-contained flats. Now vacant. 
Kach flat consists of three to four bedrooms, two reception, 
bathroom, offices. Near shops, promenade, £2,100 


BATTLE, SUSSEX 




















CHARM! NG AND. ABSOLUTELY 

MODERN; | private drive. Garage. Two bed- 
rooms, two reception. Planned for additional building, if 
required, Bathroom. Splendid offices. — Partly 
secluded, Thoroughly recommended, £1,450 


URREY (500ft. up)-—FREEHOLD, with most 

attractive gardens and rockery. Four bedrooms, 
two reception, kitchen, ete. Absolutely a 
Photos sent. Nr. station. £1,750 





bathroom, 
garden lover's paradise. 








AMBER SANDS (Sussex).—Unique MODERN 

HOUSE; practically facing sea. Four bedrooms, 

large lounge, dete kitchen. Suitable for permanent or 
week-end retreat. Photo sent. 





SEND FOR LYONS 


“COUNTRY HOUSE CATALOGUE” 


SHOWING MANY OTHERS 
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~~ nam Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & SONS weer 


Tel.: Holborn cia (7 lines) 


City Mee : 180, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD. Bishop’s Lydeard : 
7 ven Wall 3077 (3 lines, Telephone : 1857 (2 lines). Tel.: Somerset 19. 


7 MILES SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


\ LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE, COMMANDING ENTENSIVE VIEWS FROM A LOVELY SETTING. 








SEVENTEEN BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS. 
FOUR BATHROOMS, 

HANDSOME SUITE O| 

PANELLED 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
LOGGIA. 


Main Gas. Company's Water. 
Electric Light. Central Heating 


ENTRANCE LODGE 
AND COTTAGE, 


Exeellent GARAGE aecommoda- 
tion with FLAT OVER. 





rHE G ARDEXS are renowned for their beauty. Hard Tennis Court: in all aaa 
12 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD, £8,500 


S80, High Street, Guildford. (Tel. : 1857.) 


Sole Agents: ALFRED SAVILL & SoNs, 





JUST IN THE MARKET 


NEAR GUILDFORD 


25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON VILLAGE QUARTER-MILE DISTANT. WATERLOO 45 MINUTES FROM HOUSE. 


Dating from the AXVith Century. 

Sympathetically restored and 

enlarged. 

Modernised in perfect taste. 
Hall and four reception rooms, 
twelve bed and dressing rooms 
(tive fitted wash-basins), four bath- 

room, servants’ hall. 
Garage (for three). Good buildings. 
Gardener's cottage. 
Main Water. Main Electric Light 


and Power. Automatic Oil-fuelled 
Central Heating (radiators in every 
room), Excellent drainage (main 





available shortly). 
Fascinating GROUNDS, with rose 
and Dutch gardens, lawns, yew 
hedges, walled-in kitchen garden 
in all about SIX ACRES (more 
land available if desired). 


REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Pull particulars from Vendor's Agents: ALFRED SAVILL & Sons, 180, High Street, Guildford. (Tel.: 1857, two lines). 














W. VINCENT & SONS so" yp A By .< AGENTS. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, LAND & ESTATE AGENTS, Telephone : HASLEMERE (Tel. No. 6380/1). HINDHEAD(Tel. No.63). 








UPPER KING STREET, NORWICH Norwich 555 Also at Farnham, Dorking, Effingham and London. 
FREEHOLD GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE FOR SALE CHOICE COUNTRY RESIDENCES FOR SALE 
NORWICH BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE TREATY 





NEAR THE BROADS AND EAST COAST “ RAILSTILE,” HASLEMERE 


Architect’s Cottage. Two reception rooms, three bed- 








CHARMING RESIDENCE AND rooms, bathroom, offices. Main Services: central heating. 
GROUNDS Pretty Garden, $ Acre, Level, central, quiet position. 
with undulating country view. ts we Wikele an ts Ete. 
Own waterway, yacht mooring and bathing, “ GATES,” LIPHOOK 
and well-planted Island. Easy reach of Golf Course. 
. seat saiteietaniis » \ DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE. 
ORNAMEN'I AL \ND \ EGE ABLE Lounge hall, two reception rooms, four bed and dressing 
GARDENS AND LAWN. rooms, bathroom. Main Services. Garage. One Acre, 
; Tennis Court and 
House contains: Three epost seein 24 ACRES 
rooms, five principal bedrooms, three staf f Orchard land. and Bush fruit in f iain = 
bedrooms, two nurseries and housekeeper’s rote Outbuildings. Bush fruit in full be aring, Bungalow 


7 : “ Hement of do st I “~ . or » = , . 
oe eS a tHE WHOLE FORMING GENTLEMAN'S IDEAL 


PLEASURE FRUIT FARM, SHOWING IMMEDI- 








CONSERVATORY and GARAGE (for three ATE RETURN OR VALUABLE SMALL BUILD- 
ars), with brick and tiled CHAUFPFEUR’S ING ESTATE. WITH ORC sali 
BUNGALOW. RCHARD — SITES. 
600 Rare Opportunity. A Bargain, 
£2, CRANLEIGH ; 
VINCENTs, Estate Agents, Norwich. “Phone 555. 35 ACRES 


Parklike Meadowland, with portion of the Old Arun Canal 
forming ideal site for one or five houses, 


CLOSE TO THE RIVER YARE AND WORLD-FAMOUS Cou’s W —aeeriaggoy 
oy.’s Water and Electric Light. 


NORFOLK BROADS | “BY THE WAY,” HINDHEAD 


\ Small Pre-War Residence of Outstanding Charm. 
Three reception, four bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ sitting 
room, Coy.’s Services. 

Matured Garden, 1 Acre, with part woodland. 
Near Golf and Commons. 











A Bargain for Quick Sale. 
HINDHEAD AND LIPHOOK 
Quiet position near lovely Commons and Waggoners Wells. 
“KINGSWOOD CHASE” 
Unique Chalet-style Residence amongst the Pines. 
Two reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath. 





' Coy.’ s services. Central heating. Garage. Bungalow. 
~ : Matured Garden, 53 Acres, with specimen flowering shrubs. 
SUPERB COUNTRY HOUSE, GROUNDS AND WATERWAYS Golf at Hindhead and Liphook. 


Pair of Cottages optional. 

TANDING ON HIGH GROUND witha commanding view over the River Yare and the surrounding country. 

A MODERN RESIDENCE, containing: Lounge hall (central heating), five principal a three staff bed- Ideal for Teas, etc 

rooms, three reception rooms (one billiard), three bathrooms, staff hall. Mainelectricity. FIFTEEN ACRES of matured ’ , SIDLESHAM 
grounds. Boating and fishing lake of five acres (well stocked with fish): wildfowl; paddock and stabling. Orna- 
mental water gardens; lawns and pleasure gardens. Also “ The Lodge” Residence, containing four bedrooms and two 
reception rooms ; and three chalet lodges (one containing four rooms and two containing two rooms). Excellent sporting OLD WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 
gentleman's residence. PRICE £6,000, FREEHOLD, or near offer.—Apply VINCENTS, Norwich, as above. with very large Garage and Paddock. 





(Between Chichester and Selsey). 
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LONDON 





CIRENCESTER LEEDS 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


NORTHAMPTON EDINBURGH 





DUBLIN & 





MANAGEMENTS UNDERTAKEN BY SKILLED ESTATE AGENTS, ARCHITECTS AND FORESTERS. 





INCOME TAX MAINTENANCE CLAIMS, ETC. 





By direction of the Trustees of the late Viscountess Ipswich. 


THE CASTLE HOUSE, DEDDINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE 


IN THE 


HISTORICAL OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


Equipped in a modern manner, 


with additions. 
Lounge hall, three fine reception rooms, cleve 


four bathrooms, up-to-date 


Fine oak panelling and a magnificent staircase. 


Automatic oil-fired central heating. 


Six good Loose Boxes. 


OLD TITHE BARN CONVERTED TO GARAGE (minimum six cars). 
CHARMING WALLED GARDENS 


Rose gardens, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, over 


TWO ACRES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 


Sole Agents, JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Stops’*House, Curzon Street, W.1 (Tel. : 


Main water and electricity. 


Groom’s Room. 


BEST PART OF THE HEYTHROP AND BICESTER 


n bed and dressing roonis, 


offices. 


Forage Barn, ete. 


LATER. 


HUNTS, 


Gros. 1811-4); or Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. : 





2615). 





TO GE LET ON LEASE 


NEWFARGIE HOUSE 
IN THE HEART OF GLENFARG. 
NINE MILES FROM PERTH. 
COMMANDING GLORIOUS VIEWS 
TWELVE 


THREE BEDROOMS. 


SHOOTING AVAILABLE OVER 
250 ACRES 


RECEPTION. 


OWNER WOULD RE-MODERNISE. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Lovely 





Sympathetically  re- 

stored and pertecuy modernised, with lounge hall 
two reception rooms, five bedrooms, two bathrooms. Model 
domestic offices, and equipped with eleetric light, central 


WiIttetTts, LOXWOOD. 


heating and modern drainage. There is also a large barn 
used as Garage for three cars, and various outbuildings. 





WANTED 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Standing in open Parkland with 


500 TO 1,000 ACRES 


in NORTHERN COUNTIES, 


required for retiring business man. 


TEN TO 


APPROPRIATE 


TWELVE BEDROOMS. 


RECEPTION ROOMS, Ete 








Apply, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon |) This house of exceptional charm is set in an old orchard Apply, JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street 
Street, W.1, (Tel.: Gros. 1811/4). garden with lawns, flagged paths, roc «ries s nk garden, | Leeds. (Tel. : 21,021.) 
’ ever borders, paddocks, ete., and productive kitchen 
garden, 
OVER FOUR ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE by Private Treaty or by AUCTION later. 
Sole Agents, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, 
Curzon Street, W.1. (Tel. : Gros. 1811/4.) 
TO BE LET OR SOLD 
GEORGIAN HOUSE (overlooking Parklands). 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. NINE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
COTTAGE. TEN ACRES. 
Apply, JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton, (Tel.: 2615.) (9312) 





By direction of the Executors. 


RAVENSCROFT HALL, MIDDLEWICH, CHESHIRE 


CHARMING RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 


OF 124 ACRES 


overlooking parklike lands and bounded 
by the River Dane. 


Hall, five reception rooms (including smoke 
room with panelled and timbered ceiling, 
and drawing room with Adam Mantelpiece 
and painted Italian panels), fourteen bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms. 


Apply, JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge 








Street, Northampton, (Tel. 2,615/6) and 


14, Curzon Street, London, 


AY EX( 





W.1, (Tel. : 





‘ELLENT 


House 





DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
SERVANTS’ HALL 
(with bedroom over). 


Main electric light, gas 


and water. 


STABLING FOR NINE. 
HEATED GARAGE, 


Three Cottages and a Home Farm. 


would be sold with a small area. 


Gros. 1811-4.) 
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F 
125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, 
Telephone : 





SEVENOAKS 1147-8 


D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone : REIGATE 2938 


STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY 
Telephone : OXTED 240 


KENT 








A BEAUTIFUL OLD VILLAGE HOUSE 


Dating from 1389 A.D. 





3 miles from Sevenoaks. 


TA 1s DELIGHTFUL OLD. KENTISH 
USE, connected centuries ago with the residence 
of Are hiishop Thomas 2 Becket. Carefully preserved and 
containing many of the original features. 7 Bedrooms, 
Bathroom, 2 Reception Rooms; usual Offices: Garage. 
Charming Old-world GARDENS of about 15 ACRES in 
keeping with the house. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., High Street, 
SEVENOAKS (Tels. : 1147-8); and at Oxted and Reigate. 


GLORIOUS POSITION 


On the southern slopes of Crockham Hill. 





RESIDENCE, in excellent order throughout. Hall, 

3 Reception Rooms, pane lied Study, Sun Lounge, 7 Bed- 

rooms, Dressing Room, ? Bathrooms, complete Offices with 

maids’ sitting room. 

Oak Floors and Doors. Central Heating. Main Electricity 
and Water. Fitted Basins in Bedrooms. 

TWO COTTAGES. DOUBLE GARAGE. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, hard tennis court, lawns, 
rockeries, rose garden, orchard and picturesque woodland ; 

about 3% ACRES 


JUST IN THE MARKET 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, F. D. IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., OXTED, SURREY (Tel.: 240) ; 


DELISHTEUL, STONE- BUILT MODERN 











and at Sevenoaks and Reigate 


OLD OAK-BEAMED COTTAGE 


Perfect parkland setting, immune from building. 


URREY (24 miles London, 34 niles station). 
Charming rural spot. This exquisite old, oak- 
beamed wistaria-clad COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 4 Bed- 


rooms, Bathroom, 2 Reception Rooms, Lounge Hall. 
The whole very carefully and ee ically modernised. 
DOUBLE G ARAGE 
Fine old Trees and, in all, 7 AC RES, mostly 
Companies’ W ee and Electricity. 


FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by F. D. IBBETT, 
CARD & CO., 45, High Street, Reigate, SURREY 
2938) ; and at Sevenoaks and Oxted. 


paddock. 


MOSELY, 
(Tel. 








FINNART— Situated on Loch 


For particulars and order to view, ¢ 








apply to R. R. SIMPSON & LAWSON, W.S., 10, Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 


Long—DUMBARTONSHIRE 


MILES FROM GARELOCHHEAD. 
SALE OR LET 

FOR SUMMER MONTHS 

POLICIES, GARDENS, WOODLANDS, 


78 ACRES. 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
Four public, eight bedrooms and hall, two 


bathrooms, ample kitchen accommodation. 
Electric light. 
4 C OTTAGES, 


Central heating. 
ENTRANCE L ODGE, 
G 





Yacht Anchor: age. ; 
FEU DUTY £27 Os. 


3d. 








CLACKMANNANSHIRE AND PARTLY IN 


STIRLINGSHIRE 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
THE COTTAGE, BLAIRLOGIE, MENSTRIE 


Situated on the Southern slopes of the Ochil Hills amid 
attractively laid-out grounds extending to about 8 Acres, 
partly plantation and partly wild garden. This Residence 
has a Southern aspect, commands extensive views and 
contains smoking room, drawing room, small room off dining 
room and small room, seven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, 
nurseries, five servants’ rooms, three bathrooms and complete 
offices. Electric light and garage. Two Cottages (a third 
if necessary). Garden in a high state of cultivation. Hard 
rennis Court. Shooting can be arranged.—Full particulars 
and orders to view, apply Sole Agents, WALKER, FRASER 
and STEELE, Estate 32, Castle Street, Edinburgh ; 


Agents, 3 
and 74, Bath Street, Glasgow 





NAIRNSHIRE 


EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY FOR SALE, 
OR SALE, privately, the Residence known as MEL- 
VILLE HOUSE, on one of the best sites in Nairn. 
Close to Beach and Golf Links, standing high and not 
overlooked in 1} Acres, and commanding unsurpassed 
and extensive view of Moray Firth. House substantially 


built and finished, woodwork pitch pine. Accommodation : 
Four public rooms, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, cloak- 
room, also kitchen, scullery, box room, pantries and larders : 
servants’ hall, three or four servants’ bedrooms, servants’ 
bathroom; laundry and washhouse. Partial central heating. 
Large Garage and Toolshed. All subjects in first class order. 
Ground Rent, £6 15s.— Further particulars from DONALDSON 
and HENDERSON, Solicitors, Nairn 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
TO BE LET ON LEASE AT A LOW RENT. 
EORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, situated 
in a secluded position in an extensive and well-timbered 
park in the Salcey Forest. Containing: Three reception 
rooms, twelve principal bedrooms, five bathrooms. complete 
domestic offices, store rooms, etc 
GARAGES AND COACH-HOUSE 
Electric Light from modern Plant 
Beautiful Gardens and ornamental lake, 
and a set of Farm Buildings. 
CAPITAL HUNTING DISTRICT 
(Grafton and Oakley). 
SHOOTING AVAILABLE 


and Two Cottages 





(About 1,400 Acres). 

For further particulars apply, Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS 
and Sons, 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London S.W.1: 
27, Market Hill, Cambridge; and 11, King Edward Street, 
Oxford. 

OUTH DEVON.—TO LET, unfurnished, in unspoilt 

village, Oe tn HOUSE. Four reception, seven 
bed, two bathrooms. Charming gardens; fullsun. Stabling, 
Garage, Cottage. Three-Acre Paddock. Convenient house. 
Lovely country. Main electric—Apply, Rector, Ash- 
prington, Totnes 


TO BE SOLD. 
‘E with 40 ACRES 
PRICE £2,500. 
Agents, Market 


OUTH LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Nicely situated FARM RESIDEN 
(formerly a hunting box). Executors’ 
Apply HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
Harborough. 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 





sale. 
Land 








BE LET FURNISHED. 
HEART OF THE BEAUFORT 
HUNT (about 12 miles from Bristol).—Recently 
modernised COUNTRY RESIDENCE, comprising: 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, gents’ cloakroom, level 
kitchen and oftices, eight bedrooms, nursery, two dressing 
rooms, three others, four bathrooms. 

Electric light. Company's water. Central heating. 
NEARLY TWO ACRES of ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. 
Excellent Garage and Stabling. Cottage. 
RENT 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK 

Term by arrangement. 

JOHN E. PRITCHARD & Co., Queen’s 
and YOUNG & Howes, Carlton Chambers, 
Bristol, | 


TO 
N THE 


Sole Agents: 82, 
Road, Bristol, 8 ; 
25, Baldwin Street, 
ERWICKSHIRE.- To Let Furnished, MANSION 
1OUSE on the Borders of Roxburghshire and Berwick- 
= autifully situated in wooded grounds on the banks of 
recently reconstructed and now complete with every 
modern convenience. The house is very comfortably furnished 
and the accommodation consists of four public rooms, six 
bedrooms, two dressing rooms, four bathrooms, six servants’ 
bedrooms, servants’ hall, kitchen (Esse cooker) and very 
complete domestic offices. Central heating and electric light. 
Commodious Stables and Garage, and accommodation for 
chauffeur and groom. Policies attractively laid out. Good 
Garden. Tennis Court. Good Trout Fishing within the 
policies. Mixed Shooting over 3,000 Acres, with suitable 
Pheasant coverts. Additional shooting may be had.—For 
full particulars and order to view, apply E.36, WALKER, 
FRASER & STEELE, Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh; and 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


OLET FURNISHED FOR ALONG PERIOD. 
—Beautifully furnished and appointed Semi-Bungalow. 

All modern; verysunny. Five to six bedrooms, two to three 
Revolving Summer House. 











shire, 
au river; 





sitting rooms. Two Garages. 
Two minutes Sea.—-NEVILLE, Bray Cottage, Milford-on-Sea, 
Hants. 





THE WHITE COTTAGE, 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 
SUSSEX 
LOVE L Y NEWLY FURNISHED HOUSE, 
ITUATED ON THE BEACH. 
double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room 
kitchen (with “* Ideal ”’ boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 
VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 
Can be viewed any time by appointment. 
S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
(Phone: Croydon 1472.) 


Three 
large 


WOODCOCK & SON, IPSWICH 


COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS, 
OLD SUFFOLK GEM 


High up and secluded, ’midst Rolling Country. 
BEAUTIFUL _ half-timbered and partially 
MOATED SMALL TUDOR RESIDENCE with 

wealth of massive oak beams, diamond windows, open 
fireplaces, etc. Three reception, four or five bed, excep- 
tionally fine bathroom (h. and ¢.). Grounds of 3 ACRES. 
A PROPERTY OF CONSIDERABLE CHARM. 
Freehold £1 ,850 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD 
RESIDENCE 


Easy run Newmarket ; London 47 miles ; 300ft. up. 
SSEX (Suffolk Border). One mile station, in com- 
pletely unspoilt country. Three reception, six bed, 
bath (h. and ¢ eo Two Garages. Charming well-timbered 
Grounds, about 2 Freehold £1,250 


GREATEST VALUE IN EAST ANGLIA 
Near Coast and Broads; handy for well-known Seaside 
Resort but affording perfect Seclusion. 

AN OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
fully timbered grounds of 2 ACRES. 
Garage ; 








ACRES. 





in beauti- 
Four recep- 


tion, six or seven bed, bath (h. and c.). Stabling ; 











fine old Barn. All in splendid order. Inspected and 
recommended as an UNQUESTIONABLE BARGAIN 
at £1,200. Freehold and Vacant. 
Details: Woopcock & SON, Ipswicn. (Tel.: 4334.) 
BRYNN MOUNT, STANDISH, near WIGAN 
(built 1933), for SALE or TO LET.” Three reception, 
lounge, hall, kitchen and usua offices, three bathrooms, six 


bedrooms, two maids’ rooms, box room. Garage (three cars). 





Standing in own grounds.—Apply, WM. McCNAUGHT 
RUDDICK, 50, King Street, Wigan. 
WELLESLEY- -SMITH & CO. 
91/93, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : Welheck 4583. 





LITTLESTONE GOLF AND SEA 





CHARMING LITTLE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


a most fascinating OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 
Kent. Near village, golf and sea. 


panelled drawing room, two other reception, 
seven bedrooms, bathroom. 


Company's electric light and water. Part central heating. 


Other good outbuildings. 
walled garden, é¢tc. 


ACRES, 


in 


Wide hall, 


Garage (with pit). 
Sunk tennis court, brick paths, 


FREEHOLD, ONE-AND-A-HALF 
2,000 GNS. 


Inspected by WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 
Street, W.1. 


91/3, Baker 
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HEAD OFFICE : 


SLOANE SQ., S.W.|I 


WILLIAM WILLETT or 


TELEPHONES : 


SLOANE 8141 (Private Branch Ex.) 





HANTS 





“CENTURIES OLD.” 
ICTURESQUE HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE.— 
Perfectly restored and modernised ; wealth old oak, 
Radiators ; wash-basins. Six bed, two bath, three recep- 
tion, complete offices. Main services. Lovely grounds ; 
Gaze hard court. Two garages. About 14 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD. MODERATE PRICE 





S. BUCKS 





LD MANOR HOUSE (only 20 miles out). Seven 
bed, two dressing, two baths, three reception, 
compact offices. Jacobean oak panelling; oak floors 
Central heating. All other services. Cottage. Bungalow 
Garage (for four); stabling (for three), FOUR ACRES 
parklike grounds, hard and grass tennis courts, vegetable 
garden. 








REASONABLE PRICE, FREEHOLD 


XVth CENTURY 





Only half-mile Town on GW. road, 
ENUINE TUDOR GEM.—Masses old oak 
beams and panelling. Seven bed, two bath, three 
reception, All modern conveniences. Two garages. Green- 


houses. TWO ACRES old-world grounds. 


RENT £200 PER ANNUM. 
Freehold might be sold. 


No premium 








CYRIL JONES, A.A. 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 
FACING CLOCK TOWER, MAIDENHEAD. 
(Tei. : Maidenhead 2033.) 














HAMPSHIRE 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY. HOUSE in a 
choice position, quite secluded, near charming 
Village, 53 miles from London, Attractive old stone and 


brick-built House, with modern conveniences. Five or 
six bedrooms, bath, three reception rooms, ete. Garage. 
FOUR ACRES. COTTAGE AVAILABLE. 


MODERATE PRICE, 
Sole Agents, as under, 





BEAUTIFUL 











LD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE in 
quiet spot, near National Trust lands and North 
Hampshire Village.  Brick-built, half-timbered, cream 
washed and thatched. Old oak beams. Large rooms. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, two reception, ete. 
MINIATURE MANOR HOUSE. Every modern convenience. Garage. 
OVELY BERKS (28 miles London).—Six to seven Nice Garden. Most highly recommended. 
bed, five bath, two to three reception rooms, model 
offices. Electricity. Central heating. Fine old timbers ‘ FREEHOLD £1,475. 
wnd panelling. Garage; stabling; and cottage. Sole Agents, 
Old-world GROUNDS ; tennis. BATESON & NICHOLAS, 
FOR SALE AT LESS THAN HALF COST Estate Agents, BASINGSTOKE. 
Apply Sole Local Agent, as above. (Tel. : 566.) 
LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 


PROPERTIES WANTED 





COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE BY 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Tel.: Regent 2481), who 


SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 


AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 





ESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. are 
acting on behalf of a buyer who must buy a 
HOUSE during the next month or six weeks. For 
health reasons it is absolutely essential that it stands 
on dry soil over 300ft. up. Ten or twelve bed- 
rooms are required, but a slightly larger or smaller 
house might be considered ; one floor of bedrooms 
only. 20 ACRES would be sufficient, but more 
land would be purchased. Something really attrac- 
tive is required, preferably South of London up to an 
hour and a half away. Must be in a quiet position 
and away from building development. No commis- 
sion required from the Vendors.—Write to “ 7/993,” 
c/o Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 





GENTLEMAN seeks to Purchase a LANDED 

ESTATE with Mansion, in the Southern half of 
England. Area required certainly not less than 1,000 Acres 
(preferably between 2,000 and 3,000). Well let Farms and 
village properties showing a fair return will be an added 
attraction.— Please write in confidence to “ C.R.R.,” c/o 
Messrs. WINTER & CO., Solicitors, 16, Bedford Row, W.C.1 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, DETACHED 
; FREEHOLD HOUSE, not Bungalow. Two public, 
four bedrooms, bathroom. Modern drainage. Small Garden. 
Country district, South coast; Devon or Cornwall. Un- 
interrupted sea views.—‘* A.184,”’ c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 








URGENTLY WANTED for a great many serious 
; purchasers, COUNTRY RESIDENCES OF CHARAC- 
fER, with from three to twelve bedrooms and secluded 
grounds in any of the South-Western Counties but not in 
built-up areas. Will owners who wish to obiain a fair price 
without undue trouble write to GRIBBLE BooTH & SHEPHERD, 
at Basingstoke or Yeovil, who will respect their confidence. 


SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET. 
Telegrams : “* Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 
G’s; (between Cheltenham and Gloucester). FOR 
SALE, DETATCHED RESIDENCE, well situated. 
Hall, three reception, four principal bedrooms, attic bedroom, 
two boxrooms, bathroom, ete. Company’s water and gas. 
Electricity available. Garden and small paddock-orchard. 
PRICE £1,650 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate 
Gloucester. (E. ) 


ORTH COTSWOLDS (Notgrove Station about 25 





Agents, 





miles)—FOR SALE, attractive, substantial COTS- 
WOLD STONE RESIDENCE, about 800ft. up, within 
10 miles of Cheltenham and 18 of Gloucester. Hall, three 
reception, seven bedrooms, attic bedroom, ete. Grounds and 
Pastureland, in all about SEVEN ACRES. Vacant 
possession, PRICE £2,000 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 

Gloucester. (H. 420.) 
LOS,—FOR SALE, COTSWOLD RESIDENCE (lounge 
hall, two reception, four-five bedrooms, bathroom, etc.) 





with electric light, central heating, telephone, good water 


supply and attractive gardens, standing about 600 ft. up, 
with beautiful views. 
PRICE £2,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents: 
Gloucester. (H. 310.) 





30 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 





aba, 
. Rail 
a | MeL , 





RESTON, HERTS (460ft. above sea level, within 
3 miles of Hitchin and 5 of Luton).—Charming 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE, containing five beds 
(with lavatory basins h. and c.), two reception rooms, lounge 
hall, cloakroom and usual offices. 
Central heating ; electricity. 
Attractive Gardens. Two Garages. 
PRICE £2,200 FREEHOLD. 
Apply, D. L. THOMAS, Estate Agent, Bucklersbury, 
Hitchin (Tel.: 569); or D. ALLINGTON, Builder, 
5, Gray’s Lane, Hitchin, Herts. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
Telephone ene RONFTON ROAD, 8.W.3. 


HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
400 FEET UP. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 
GRAVEL SOIL 
EAR FAVOURITE OLD-WORLD TOWN 


and 20 minutes motoring to Basingstoke, 1 hour 
express to Waterloo. Lounge hall, three reception, nine 
bedrooms (all on first floor and fitted basins), three bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices. Co.'s water, electric light, 
central heating. Good Garage, Stabling for Hunters. 
Cottages. Beautiful Garden, tine lawns, walled kitchen 
garden, orchard, paddocks, about 12 ACRES. The whole 
inexcellent condition. Capitalsporting locality. Hunting, 
Shooting, Trout Fishing. 


FREEHOLD £6,250 (OPEN TO OFFER) 


Recommended, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel.: Kens. 0855.) 








FOR SCHOLASTIC OR 
INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


MANSION AND DEER PARK. 160 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE 


ERBYSHIRE.--Magniticently placed overlooking 

the Derwent. Imposing STON E-BULLT MANSION 

in excellent condition. Five large reception, 30 bedrooms, 

six bathrooms. Electric light; central heating. Lodges. 

Cottages. Model home farm. Beautifully timbered undu- 
lating park with trout lakes. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3.) (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 





AMAZING OFFER 
SG URREY-SUSSEX BORDERS (45 minutes 


London, adjoining well-known links).—Charming 
OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, in absolute perfect 
repair; over £1,000 just spent. (Special circumstances 
now necessitate immediate sale.) Fine lounge (with dance- 
floor), three reception, eight bed and dressing rooms, two 


baths. Main electric light; central heating. Stabling ; 
garage. Cottage. Old-timbered gardens, paddock, 
FIVE ACRES. 

MUST BE SOLD QUICKLY 


£1,500 CASH 
£2,000 MORTGAGE MAY REMAIN 
EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE FOR GENUINE BARGAIN. 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 1854, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 





MUST BE SOLD 
ASKING ONLY £2,900 


USSEX- KENT BORDERS,--Lovely rural 
country. Charming STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 
enjoying beautiful South views. Three good reception, 
eight bed, two bathrooms. Co.'s electricity, water and gas. 
Picturesque inexpensive Garden, excellent orcharding, 
5 ACRES. A Genuine Bargain.—Full details and photos, 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3 (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 








DEVON 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
In a good sporting district. Hunting with Devon and 
Somerset and several packs of foxhounds. Shooting 
salmon and trout fishing within easy reach. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED 
COUNTRY ESTATE 
of about 150 ACRES (less if desired), 

Pleasing Residence having four reception and fifteen bed 

and dressing rooms. 
Two excellent Farms, Cottages, ete., all free of 

tithe and land tax. 

OFFERED AT A VERY LOW FIGURE TO CLOSE 

AN ESTATE, 


Full particulars of SANDERS, Agents, Sidmouth. 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 





MAPLE & CO., iro. 


ESTATE AGENTS - AUCTIONEERS - VALUERS 


5, GRAFTON STREET, 
MAYFAIR 
(REGENT 4685) 











Eminently suitable for a Wealthy 





THE PROPERTY IS 


WITHIN SEVEN MILES OF THE WEST 


WitfH RAPID ACCESS BY TUBE. 


Business 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A REMARKABLY 
CHOICE HOUSE 


in IRREPROACHABLE ORDER, 
the decorations having cost a 
tremendous sum of money. 


The Interior is really beautiful and 
the accommodation comprises, 
brietly : 


HALL AND 
ROOMS, 
MORNING ROOM, 
DRAWING ROOM 
(about 27ft. by 21ft.), 
DINING ROOM 
(about 27ft. by Isft. 6in.), 
CHARMING LOGGIA, 
BALL ROOM 
(34ft. by 21ft.), 
altogether 
ELEVEN OR TWELVE 
BEDROOMS, 
FOUR FINE BATHROOMS, 
PERFECT OFFICES. 


VERY FINE 
CLOAK 


All possible modern comforts. 
Special heating apparatus. 
Parquet floors. 

Fitted lavatory basins, ete. 


SPACIOUS GARAGE. 


GARDEN 
with 


TENNIS COURT, 
Etc. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. 


Man desirious of residing just outside 





BY THE AGENTS 


END 


Town. 





MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a cent 
AND ESTATE ‘ee 


iry 
CHELTENHAM. 
Telephone : 2129 


LAND 
Telegrams : 
REGISTER OF PROPER1 IES IN 
WESTERN COUNTIES WILL 

APPLICATION. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHELTENHAM AND THE 
BE SENT ON 


> 


ui 


aa OE ww ws 





O BE SOLD (heart of the Cotswolds, within 1) miles 

of the Cotswold Kennels)—A Charming Stone-built, 
Tiled and Gabled FARMHOUSE, containing oak beams, open 
fireplaces, ete., recently modernised at great expense. The 
Residence is approached by a long carriage drive, and con- 
tains: Three reception rooms, cloak room, six bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen offices ; electric light ; garages, stabling : 
fine old barn; capital outbuildings ; good stretch of Trout 
Fishing ; arable and pasture land, in all some 150 ACRES. 





O GARDEN LOVERS.—GRAVETYE MANOR 
(seventeen bedrooms), with its celebrated Gardens (near 
East Grinstead) to be Let on Lease. Sporting over 875 ACRES 





available-—Apply, ASSISTANT FORESTRY COMMISSIONER, 
55. Whitehall, 8.W.1. 
FOR SALE. 
HROPSHIRE. FREEHOLD COUNTRY KESI- 


NCE, situate about 3) miles south-west of Shrews- 
bury, cae intially built and in excellent order with Southern 
aspect, containing: Four reception rooms, lounge hall, about 


twelve bedrooms, three bathrooms, with all modern con- 
veniences. Excellent garages and stabling; four cottages. 
Good Gardens and land with ornamental water; in all 
about 47 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 

Apply : HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, LTD., Estate Agents, 


High Street, Shrewsbury. (6558.) 


ELSEY,. SUSSEX.—FOR SALRE, attractive red brick 
FURNISHED BUNGALOW, with sun balcony, over- 
looking sea. Three bedrooms, tiled bathroom and kitchen. 
Newly furnished in artistic manner with fitted carpets all 
over, including electric radiators. All garden furniture, includ- 
ing swing couch. Brick-built garage. Bargain price for 
quick sale, £1,200.—** A.187,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HARMING HOME ON CLIFFS facing Babba- 

combe Beach ; adjacent to 18-hole golf course. Modern ; 

five to six bedrooms, three reception rooms, sun lounge ; 

tennis court; attractive grounds ; double garage. TO LET 

(luxuriously furnished) ANY PERIOD.-—-Terms and photos 
from BRYANT, Redbraes, St. Marychurch, Torquay. 











HUGH F. THOBURN, !7P.. 


STATION APPROACH, SEVENOAKS inns 3 





HILDENBOROUGH, KENT 


ETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND TON 

BRIDGE.—A charming MODERN COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE in a really delightful position, almost 
immune from spoliation. About one mile Hildenborough 
Station and five miles Sevenoaks main line station. The 
accommodation has been most compactly planned, and 
comprises : Five six bedrooms, two bathrooms, two three 
reception rooms, kitchen, scullery. Garage. Well laid-out 
garden of about 14 ACRES. All main services. 


PRICE £2,490 FREEHOLD 





THE GREATEST BARGAIN NEAR 
SEVENOAKS 


TFORD (within three miles of Sevenoaks Main Line 
Station).—Situate amidst beautiful surroundings and 
enjoying splendid views. A MODERN PRE-WAR 
DETACHED RESIDENCE, in excellent order with up- 
to-date fittings. Four bedrooms, tiled bathroom, three 
reception rooms, good offices. Garage. The Grounds of 
ONE ACRE, a special feature, are tastefully laid out and 
fully stocked. GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 


£1,850 FREEHOLD 





SCOTLAND. COUNTY OF PERTH 
CASTLE HUNTLY. 


Dundee 6 miles, Perth 15 miles, in the Carse of Gowrie. 

OR SALE by Public Roup within Dowells Rooms, 

Is, George Street, Edinburgh, on WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 27TH, 1938, at 2.30 p.m. (if not previously dis- 
posed of). 

The well-known and attractive Residential Property of 

CASTLE HUNTLY 
which belonged to the late Mr. Charles J. G. 
all as previously advertised. 

The Castle contains: Hall, four public rooms, six bed- 
rooms With dressing rooms, three single rooms, two bath- 
rooms and ample servants’ accommodation, with outhouses, 
, and well-timbered policies of about 69 ACRES. 
here are also five Kstate Cottages. NOMINAL FEU 

Entry Whitsunday, 1938, or as may be arranged. 


Paterson, 


garage 





DUTY. 

Particulars and permission to view may be obtained 
from Messrs. LINDSAY, JAMIESON & HALDANE, C.A., 24, 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh; Mr. GAVIN RALSTON, 
Esta ate Office, Glamis ; or Messrs. J. and F. ANDERSON, 
W.5., 48, ¢ ‘astle Street, Edinburgh, the latter of whom will 
e xhibit the title-deeds. 




















NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
T°? LET. wo Eo Country recently 


, and known as 


“MOUNT PLEASANT,” 


near NORTHALLERTON, within 16 —_ ae Darlington, 
and 30 miles of York, on the main line L.N.E.R., briefly 
comprising panelled entrance hall, four pen rooms, 
good domestic quarters, six principal bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, maids’ bedrooms; together with Stabling, 
Garage ; hard tennis court, tastefully laid-out gardens, 
kitchen garden, and orchard. Also Gardener’s Cottage 
and three grass paddocks, extending to 9 Acres or there- 
abouts. The Residence faces South, in excellent decorative 
condition, and has been recently modernised throughout. 
Hunting is available with the Hurworth, Bedale and 
Zetland Packs. Early Possession by Arrangement. 

Full particulars and Permits to view may be obtained 
from the Sole Agents: @. TARN BAINBRIDGE & SON, 
eg Estate Agents, 44, High Row, Darlington. 
(Tel. : 2333.) 


Residence, 














DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








ICESTER, GRAFTON HUNTS.—In secluded 
Village ; % miles Banbury; 1 hr. 10 mins. Paddington. 
STONE, THATCHED HOUSE, two sitting, tour bedrooms. 
Electric light ; cold and hot water; good offices. Stabling. 
Walled Garden, large orchard. FOR SALE, £1,750.- 
* 4.185." c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
KOR PROPERTIES IN 

WILTS AND BORDERING COUNTIES 
apply ROBERT THAKE, F.S.I., 
ESTATE OFFICES (TELEPHONE 2227) SALISBURY. 


FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


WOODLANDS IMPROVED FOR SHOOTING 
ADVICE ON ALL FORESTRY PROBLEMS. 
Covert plants and general lay-out. 

HIGHER FINANCIAL RETURNS; HIGHER BIRDS ; 
MORE ATTRACTIVE COVERTS. 
EXPERT STAFF AND LABOUR 
AVAILABLE 
WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT (F.P.) LTD., Huntley, Glos. 


DREDCINCG 
OF MUD Etc. 


PONDS, 




















from LAKES, 
RIVERS AND BROOKS 


Dredging and Excavating 


BOMEORD ¢ EVERSHED LTD 


SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 
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Planned for those 


accustomed to a Town House 


Ethell & Partners are privileged to offer the opportunity of acquiring 
a most desirable residence in a modern building that has been 
expressly designed to give the benefits of an easily worked flat 
with the amenities and dignity of a Town House. 

The flats are situated in the most favoured part of London. They 
can be easily staffed by two maids, but such are the amenities 
that fifty guests can easily be entertained. 


A typical flat has a reception room measuring about 24 ft. x 20 ft. 
opening into a dining room measuring 20 ft. x 13 ft., thus affording 
the opportunity of a small private dance ; three or four bedrooms 
with bathrooms adjoining. The domestic offices and_ servants’ 
quarters are a self-contained unit. 


The flats are not expensive. Very early application is desirable. 


EE THELL & PARTNERS 


of 
14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 





A_ booklet 


with illustrations by 


is available 


_ HENRY RUSHBURY, R.A. 



































THE HALL, 23s, GROVE END ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W.8 (NEAR LORDS) 


The brightest and most homelike Flats in London. SMALL BLOCK, EXCLUSIVE. 
Only one of these delightful Flats left. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, pantry in addition to kitchen. 


ONE ONLY 
AVAILABLE 


Rent £350. Lease 5, 7, 14 years. 


Telephone : 





Apply Resident Porter. Maida Vale 1934. 








— The Perfect Home with the Perfect Club 


Even if your visits to Town are no more than ‘fairly frequent ’”’ 

a flat at Park West is more economical than your yearly hotel bill. 
‘Pied-a-terre’ or permanent residence, here is something much 
moré than a modern flat. Club facilities include a Swimming Pool, 
Gymnasium, Six Squash Courts, Billiards, Card Room and Club 
Lounge and Bar—as well as the fully-licensed luxury Restaurant. 


pom! ws OFFICE and SHOW FLATS open 





I Room from £90 p.a. 
2 Rooms from £125 p.a. 
3 Rooms trom £180 p.a. 
4 Rooms from £240 p.a. 
5 Rooms from £295 p.a. 


with Hall, Kitchen, Bathroom etc. 





ery day and week-ends, 9 a.m.—7 p.m. 2 mins. 
Marble Arch and 4 mins. Edgware Rd. Tube Stns 


y AY 


. Gwe 
iTS A ps BUILDING 








When replying please mention “ Country Life’ 


BROCHURE § SENT ON REQUEST TO LETTING MANAGER PARK WEST’ MARBLE ARCH: -W: r - Phone Pad 1280 
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PARTRIDGES AND INSECT FOOD 


OR many years the only readily available source of popular 

information on the food of wild birds has been Dr. W. E. 

Collinge’s ‘‘ The Food of Some British Wild Birds.”’ Dr. 

Collinge was also Pathologist to the CouNTry LIFE Partridge 

Disease Enquiry Committee. He has further been associated 
with various ornithological enquiries, and is one of the signatories of 
the recently published Report on the Little Owl. 

In the Country Lire Partridge Disease Enquiry Report, 1932, 
he states that: ‘‘ Of the total bulk of food consumed, 40.5 per cent. 
is animal matter, twenty-three per cent. of which consists of injurious 
insects, three per cent. of beneficial species, four per cent. of neutral 
species, six point five per cent. of earthworms and four per cent. of 
slugs. Vegetable matter is present to the extent of fifty-nine point 
five per cent.” 

This is a categorical, detailed and elaborate statement. Reference 
to Part 7, The Food of Some British Wild Birds, 1926, shows the same 
statement amplified by the note to the effect that “‘ one hundred and 
thiity-two specimens have been examined.” 

In general, Dr. Collinge’s statements have been accepted by the 
public, and the “ forty per cent. of insect food” has been repeated 
and acknowledged in many books and articles. It had settled into an 
unchallenged belief, but occasionally other workers, carrying out 
autopsies on game birds, were faced with crops from partridges which 
contained no insects at all. They assumed that these were merely 
accidents, abberations of diet, or some casual factor. They did not 
impugn the validity of Dr. Collinge’s findings 

Now, in the “ Journal of Animal Ecology,’ Vol. 6, No. 2 (November, 
1937), we have a very full article by Mr. A. D. Middleton and Miss 
Helen Chitty of the Bureau of Animal Population, Oxford University, 
which establishes a completely different scale of food for the partridge. 
Four hundred and twenty-nine crops were examined, and the methods 
used, the mechanism of crop content identification, and full detail are 
given. It is an invaluable memoir and a valuable scientific paper. 
They claim that the total animal and insect food intake of the 
partridge is not, as Dr. Collinge claims, 40.5 per cent., but only 2.5 per 
cent. This is more than a small discrepancy between rival sets of 
figures. It practically means that all contemporary thought on part- 
ridge food habits, and requirements, has been entirely misled, if these 
investigators are right and Dr. Collinge is wrong. 

They tabulate their findings, and only in the three months of June, 
July and August does animal and insect food intake rise to 11.8 per 
cent. of the total. In the other months it is about 0.02 per cent. of 
the total food, and the annual percentage is simply 2.5 per cent.! Of 
the total volume of animal food found, roughly three-quarters aah 
of ants and ant pupe, and, to quote the summary of this admirable paper 

“The contents of the crops taken from 429 adult grey partridges 
(Perdix perdix) and 29 red-legged partridges (Alectoris rufa) have been 


part of the food during summer. Animal food (mostly ants and their 
pupz) occurs in significant quantities only during the summer months. 
The food of the red-legged partridge is similar.” 

The paper certainly proves the well known taste of partridges 
for ants, and crowns with scientific approval the work of those genera- 
tions of keepers who have carried sackfuls of ‘‘ emmets and their eggs ”’ 
to their birds, but it smashes all preconceived ideas of the partridge 
as a 40 per cent. insect eater! In fact, it shows that the partridge is 
the farmer’s friend more as a deft picker- up of weed seeds than as a 
consumer of—vide Collinge—‘‘ 23 per cent. of injurious insects.” 

In some excellent notes on partridge food and game management 
the authors stress that the four important factors influencing the density 
of partridges on any area are: food, nesting cover, summer cover, 
and vermin; and they conclude that: ‘“‘ In naturally favourable en- 
vironments ‘vermin’ destruction and protection have allowed the 
partridge population to reach very high densities at certain times, but 
there is a limit to the carrying capacity of any area beyond which the 
population cannot be forced without changing one or more of the first 
three factors mentioned above.” In a word, “ overcrowding” brings 
food shortage ; ; disease invades the birds of lowered resistance and 
builds up into formidable local infection which may kill off most of 
the stock. 

Mr. Middleton has been working for some years on all aspects 
of partridge life and has had the full advantage of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries research station at Knebworth at his command. The 
results of his research cover adult birds at all periods of the year; but 
work on young birds was also undertaken, and the results will be pub- 
lished later. 

The upshot of the whole affair is that we now have two authoritative 
opinions. One says 40.5 per cent. insect food, the other 2.5 per cent. 
and puts forward a mass of excellently arranged figures of analysis. 

It is quite possible for scientific workers to come to widely differing 
conclusions, and there is certainly an increasing tendency to base infer- 
ence or deduction on a relatively small range of investigated material. 
It is probable that local and climatic conditions may play a very large 
part in birds’ diet sheets and that Dr. Collinge’s investigations were 
carried out in a period of insect abundance, while Mr. Middleton’s 
researches ‘came at a time when insect life was, for some reason, less 
plentiful. Dr. Collinge’s publication date of 1926 probably relates to 
work done in earlier years, and 1922-23-24 were all good years so far 
as partridges were concerned. Mr. Middleton’s work relates to 1936-37, 
which was a bad period. 

Possibly the upshot of this enquiry will be the discovery that in 
good seasons partridges eat more than 2.5 per cent. of insects. The 
figure of 40 per cent. may be established under favourable conditions. 
Anyway, it is very interesting, and it is really about time that we knew 
what partridges really do eat. The partridge is the second most im- 


portant bird in game economics, and accurate, unimpeachable knowledge 
seasonally, being composed largely of seeds and grain in autumn and of its food habits is important to game preservers and agriculturists. 
nearly all grass and green leaves in late winter and spring. Sugar beet The issue has been raised, and research must go on until it is 
pulp is eaten during the winter. Flowers and buds form an important settled. Se &. F. 


analysed. The food eaten by the common grey partridge changes 











SPRATT’S PHEASANT FOODS 


Good foods are a true economy. Spratt’s 
feeding plan ensures healthy birds which, in 
turn, provide good and easily-reared chicks. 


ensure healthy 
+ 
on breeding stock 
TT’ ‘“ 99 In ‘“*Maxco"’ there is nothing but nourishment; there 
SPRA S Maxco. is no waste—from every ingredient the birds’ digestions 
derive full benefit. ‘* MAXCO "’ vitalises, thus helping the birds to stand the strain of the 
laying period. Make ** MAXCO”’ the base of your mash and success is assured. 


SPRATT’S Laying Meal. 3 es cid 
SPRATT’S “ Crissel.”” 


A nutritious meat preparation supplied in three 

grades ; Fine, Medium and Coarse. When added 

to the feed it increases the egg-making capacity considerably and takes the place 
of insect food. 

A cooked meat-fibrine 


SPRATT’S Coarse Game Meal. (io30So09°Setienes 


to increase the propagation powers of the birds in a really 


SPRATT’S 
GAME FOODS 


SPRATT’S Patent Ltd., 
58, MARK LANE, €E.C.3 












































London, F..C.2 


A view of Head Office: 15, Bishopsgate, 


TRADITION 


The progress of a Bank 
dependent upon its ability to 
public. 

The National Provincial Bank has 
a proud record extending over 100 years 
which has ensured a solid foundation for 
the modern Banking service it is able to 
offer today. 


The Compleat 
Indian Angler 


By JOHN MASTERS 


Illustrated with the Author's Pen and Ink Sketches 
and Photographs. Demy 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


is largely 
serve the 


The author, just returned from India, devoted his leisure 

to the great but neglected fishing opportunities in that 

country, and this is the first important work on Indian 

Angling. The plates, reproduced by litho-offset, are 
very fine. 


A COUNTRY LIFE SPRING BOOK 
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MRS. FOOT’S IRISH SETTER, BEORCHAM BLAZES (right), W ITH NINE OF HIS PROGENY SHOWN AT CRUFT’S 


HE large entry of Irish setters at 

Mr. Cruft’s recent show is an indi- 

cation of the important part played 

by these handsome dogs in the show 

world. They are easily the first of 

the setter family, although in later years both 
English and Gordon setters have made a pro- 
gress that is substantial. Exhibitors and the 
general public as well seem to have become 
fascinated by the rich golden chestnut colour, 
the graceful lines and the kindly expression of 
the Irish dogs. A gundog without credentials 
in the field, however, is not commendable, and 
it is satisfactory to know that the red setters 
are as accomplished at work as they are good- 
looking. Until recent years they had not been run 
so extensively at English trials as in their own 
country, but since owners began to compete 
they have acquitted themselves with distinction. 
A few years ago the late Brigadier-General 

R. M. Foot founded a considerable kennel of 
dual-purpose dogs, which is now continued by 
Mrs. Foot, who is a member of Cruft’s Dog 
Show Society, and who lives at Whitehill, 
Berkhamsted, Heits. She has had taken a 
remarkable photograph of her old dog Beorcham 
Blazes with nine of his progeny that were 


He is thus nearly 12 years old and it is not 
surprising that he should have gone grey about 
the head and on other parts of the body. A 
man of corresponding age would be well over 
go, and he, too, would be either grey or bald. 

In his time he won 49 first prizes at 
championship and open shows, reinforced by 
several challenge certificates. At Mr. Cruft’s 
show in 1931 he was made the best Irish Setter ; 
he won the Breeder’s Cup at the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association in 1932 as well as many special 
prizes, and at Cruft’s shows of 1934, 1935 and 
1936 he received the Veteran’s prize. All 
honour to the ancient warrior. The other 
dogs in the photograph mentioned are Blue- 
peter, Bluejacket, Bluebonnet, Bliss, Blazon, 
Blush, Blameless, Blazer and Bramble, all of 
which are distinguished by the Beorcham 
prefix. Bramble is a good winner at field 
trials and shows and all the others have won at 
shows with the exception of Bluejacket, which 
came out for the first time on February goth. 
At this show Blush, Bluepeter, and Bluebonnet 
all figured in the prize list. 

The following were the prize-winners at 
the recent show in the special variety classes set 
aside for subscribers to Cruft’s Dog Show 


Setter, Ch. Wendover Biddy ; 3, Mr. R. Cape’s 
and Commander Welman’s Clumber spaniel, 
Sandringham Sparkle. Restricted Open (Non- 
sporting other than Toys): 1, Col. and Mrs. 
Wingfield Digby’s Keeshond, Ch. Simonius 
van Zaandam ; 2, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Guthrie’s 
Great Dane, Jane of Ouborough; 3, Mrs. 
C. F. N. Bloomfield’s Dalmatian, Ch. Gwen of 
the Wells. Restricted Open (Terriers): 1, 
Mr. Ivimey Rowatt’s and Mrs. McNeill’s Bull 


Terrier, Ch. Mystery Knight of Lueuch; 2, 
Mrs. R. Whitelaw’s Dandie Dinmont, Alpin 
Waes Me; 3, the Hon. S. Hood’s West 


Highland White Terrier, Whitebeam Jubilee. 
Restricted Open (Toys): 1, Lady Edith 
Windham’s Yorkshire Terrier, Judy of Harrin- 
gay; 2, Mrs. D. Dymock’s black-and-tan 
terrier (miniature), Dym Della; 3, Mrs. M. 
Micklem’s and Miss V. Knowles’s pug, Mandor 
Susie. Puppy Dogs and Bitches (any variety) : 
1, Mr. F. Robson’s rough collie, Eden Diadem ; 


2, Mrs. T. Bentley’s Pomeranian, Minegold 
Ladylove; 3, Mrs. M. Mellor’s mastiff, 
Maiville Roy. Novice (Any Variety): 1, Eden 


Diadem; 2, Mrs. A. G. Wedd’s greyhound, 
Gipsy Princess; 3, Miss W. E. Burnup’s 
Welsh corgi, Captain of Invicta. 








exhibited at Cruft’s this year. The old dog, Society. Restricted Open, Dog and Bitches In many of the breeds special classes were 
which is to be seen on the extreme right of the (Sporting other than Terriers): 1, Mr. J. V. also put on for members of the Society and a 
picture, was whelped in August of 1926, his Rank’s Irish Wolfhound, Ch. Kilkea of large number of specials were offered for their 


sire being the famous Ch. Barney of Boyne. Ouborough; 2, Mr. J. H. J. Braddon’s Irish _ benefit. 


BELLMEAD KENNELS, LTD. 


Haslemere, Surrey. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
KENNEL MAIDS AND KENNEL OWNERS 


The best tuition obtainable in all branches of kennel 
work. Terms 15 weeks, 30 weeks or one year. 
Prospectus on application, 

PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE. 


> 
“OF WARE”? Cockers 
—The best for Companions, Work, or 
Show, seen by appointment, or approval, 

Prices to suit all requirements. 

Three times winners Supreme Champion- 
ship of Crufts. IWlustrated brochure. 
H. LLOYD, Swakeleys, Ickenham, 

Middlesex. 








YOUR NEXT WINTER’S HOLIDAY 
Health is everything ! 


A carefree three or four months’ holiday trip to 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying into the beautiful summer there, surely is worth considering! 


Restful steamer 
And six 











The cost is not more than that of many winter holidays at Continental resorts. 
voyages in ideal conditions on modern liners, and with very much of interest en route. 
weeks in one of the most beautiful and interesting countries in the world. 
New Zealand is rapidly b ing the popular tourist resort of the Empire. 
Of the people 99 per cent. are British, who regard the Motherland with 
affection, and will give you the warmest "welcome. 
No country has the same varied, grand, ant wonderful scenery in so small 
an area, MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, 
LAKES AND CAVES, and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 
There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON FISHING, DEEP-SEA 
ANGLING for SWORDFISH, and DEER-STALKING. 
Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH NEARLY 2&1 5s. 0d. 

















and sample itineraries, estimated costs, illustrated booklets, sailing lists, etc., will be supplied 


on application to :— 


The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Government Tourist Officers are at your service. 


Full information 


43, SACKVILLE 
PICCADILLY. 


STREET. 
WA. 














WOODS’ PATENT CAVITY BRICKS 
FOR ALL GATTLE-SHED FLOORS 


Hygienic, Scientific, Satisfactory. Write for 
full particulars and descriptive leaflet C.I to: 


WOODS BROS. LTD., 


AUDLEY HALL BRICKWORKS, 





NATIONAL PONY SHOW 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL 
MARCH 4th and 5th ~ Restivation located on the shores 


LAKE GENEVA, half- 
Exhibition of Young Stock, Riding, Welsh between Lausanne and Geneva (Switzerland) 











Phone s236 BLACKBURN Shetlands and Arab Horses Scientific treatment of digestive dis- 

RK SANS BR COMPETITIONS, CHILDRENS RIDING CLASSES AND yrs ‘ty auld ealoes _— 

3 resident physicians. 

® Education & BQUIFATION RE ae MOORLAND Physio-therapy in its various forms. 
2 & Admission 8.30 to 5, 2/6 each day. Reserved seats 6 CONVALESCENCE snd Rest CURE 
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MISS PATRICIA HAMBRO Miss Hambro, who is the youngest daughter of the late 


Major-General Sir Perey Hambro. K.B.E.,C.B., C.M.G., 
and Lady Hambro, is to be married next Tuesday at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, to Mr. J. S. L. Lyon, the well- 
known golfer, eldest son of Major and Mrs. €. G. Lyon. 
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FASHION AND TASTE 


I'TH this issue of Country LiFe is published 

a House Decoration and Equipment Supplement 

that, compared with previous years, reflects in its 

greater bulk and gayer composition, the increas- 
ing attention paid to the arts and technics concerned with 
the home. During the forty years of its career we may 
claim that this paper has become the acknowledged organ 
of those most interested in houses, whether in their historic 
aspect, or for choice of abode, or as contemporary archi- 
tecture. ‘he formation of a sound contemporary style 
of furnishing and decoration amid the confusion of modern 
tendencies was greatly helped by what is now generally 
known as the Dorland Hall Exhibition of 1933, sponsored 
by Country Lire. Since then, designers, manufacturers 
and decorators, not to mention the public, have had time 
to ponder the opportunities offered by new materials and 
methods and a changed standard of life. The Royal 
Academy Exhibition of Art and Industry, disappointing 
as it was, at least acknowledged the importance of design and 
decoration in popular estimation. Now the time seems ripe 
for a fresh review of the progress made. 

With this in view, Country Lire, in collaboration 
with the leading trade paper The Furnishing Trades Organiser, 
is proposing to hold an exhibition of Furnishing and Decora- 
tive Art in the early summer, at British Industries House, 
Marble Arch. Final arrangements have yet to be made, 
but a scheme is already in active preparation for assembling 
representative work by all the leading manufacturers and 
decorators. ‘The Exhibition will, it is hoped, be an English 
counterpart to the Paris Salon des Arts Decoratifs, and, 
like it, if it proves successful, may become a recurring event, 
serving, like the Royal Academy exhibitions, to keep the 
public in touch with the trend and developments of decora- 
tive design. Country Lire’s sponsorship assures, as in 
the case of Dorland Hall, that a high standard of design 
and manufacture will be exacted. 

Fashions in decoration, as in ladies’ dresses, come and 
go. But a coherent tendency connects them and forms 
what can now be recognised as the taste of our time. As 
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to-day’s Supplement argues from several angles, the 
excesses of the modern movement are, apparently, over ; 
while the successive cults of the “‘ amusing ” show them- 
selves to be but ephemeral fashions. The central trend, 
the main movement of taste, is towards sensible, graceful 
design utilising modern developments in materials and 
manufacture, and introducing a full range of colour, but 
linking up with the great tradition of the past. As Sir 
Reginald Blomfield repeated in the Sunday Times: “ In 
the present chaotic state of literature and the arts, it is more 
than ever important that some firm standing ground should 
be sought in the spirit (not the letter) of eighteenth-century 
art.” Or, as Mr. Evelyn Waugh remarks in his witty 
article in the Supplement, “ by studying the Orders you 
can produce Chippendale Chinese ; by studying Chippen- 
dale Chinese you will produce nothing but magazine covers.” 
The Exhibition, like to-day’s Supplement, will probably 
show that artists, makers, and the public are now largely in 
agreement that contemporary design should embody the 
same spirit of sanity and grace as has characterised ll 
the finest past styles, adapted to modern means and 
requirements. 


ARCHITECTS FOR COTTAGES 


NE of the encouraging points in the debate in the 
() tous of Commons on the new Housing Bill on 

February 15th, was the attention given by various 
speakers to the planning and design of rural cottages. 
Mr. Ronald Tree, Conservative Member for the Harborough 
Division of Leicestershire, urged that a qualified architect 
should be employed in each district by the local authority 
to give advice in the preparation of all schemes, and that 
in fact the employment of such an architect should be a 
condition of granting the subsidy. He recognised the finan- 
cial difficulties of his proposal, but thought that the poorer 
districts might co-operate and employ an architect jointly. 
The voluntary panels of architects organised jointly by 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England and the 
Royal Institute of Architects have done magnificent work 
in advising and improving on cottage designs. But such 
panels are effective in only about a third of England ; 
over another third, although set up, they have not been 
able to do much; and in the other third they are, un- 
fortunately, inoperative. Most thoughtful people must 
agree with Mr. Tree that it should not be left to the option 
of a local authority—or, indeed, to volunteer architects— 
whether cottages are to be decently designed and sited or run 
up without regard for their character or surroundings. ‘Too 
often the presence of interested parties on the local councils 
must arouse the suspicion that some outside control would 
be beneficial. Such a proposal, however, is likely to meet 
with vigorous opposition from local, not to say vested, 
interests. Mr. George Hicks, Labour M.P. for East 
Woolwich and General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers, also emphasised the 
need for architects’ supervision in his constructive speech. 
He favoured open competition among qualified architects 
for working-class houses, and urged that in country districts 
an architect who has concentrated on rural practice and 
knows how to design cottages in harmony with local tra- 
ditions should be employed. ‘The Minister of Health was 
entirely sympathetic to the proposal. He thought that 
local authorities should employ architects, and that where 
this was not possible they should forward their plans to 
the Minister of Health, so that they may be advised and 
helped. He paid a tribute to the C.P.R.E. for their work, 
and informed the House that a special manual, presumably 
along the lines of the admirable handbook published by 
Lancashire architects, containing plans illustrating what 
can be done, was being prepared, and that he was being 
advised by a special sub-committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee. Lord Crawford has consented to 
be the Chairman of this special sub-committee. Under 
his guidance the lay-out, planning and design of the new 
cottages to be erected with the help of the increased subsidy 
in rural areas will be sympathetically considered, and wise 
and well informed advice will be given to local councils 
in England and Wales. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
T’ was being openly canvassed on Monday whether the 
Prime Minister would carry the House with him in 
his decision radically to revise what has hitherto been 
this country’s official policy in its relations with Italy. 
Tension relaxed in an extraordinary manner during the 
evening, till the majority of Members came to see the 
sudden “crisis”’ as what Mr. Chamberlain has regarded it 
to be throughout, fundamentally a clash of temperaments— 
one of them possibly weary and a little frayed—on what 
was largely a question of procedure. The Opposition 
sought to make capital out of “ the sacrifice of idealism to 
expediency.” But neither diplomacy nor international 
relations, in the present state of the world, can subsist or 
progress on ideals—or, rather, on one set of ideals—alone. 
As matters stand we have the deadlock in the Mediterranean, 
an ostrich-like attitude with regard to Abyssinia, and our 
strained relationship with Germany, now eased, now 
exacerbated. It is the task of statesmanship to resolve 
the difficulties, and not of the statesmanship of one country 
only. Mr. Eden, adhering to his views, has made his 
courageous personal statement and resigned. It is now 
for Mr. Chamberlain to put his new policy to the test. 
He will have consolidated a reputation for statesmanship 
much needed in current politics if the new negotiations with 
Italy do in fact lead to the withdrawal from Spain and a 
relaxation of intolerable tension. Meanwhile, it is for us 
to watch warily the first steps in a new approach to the 
long-desired and long-delayed appeasement, hoping that 
what the means approved and used by the late Foreign 
Secretary failed to achieve, may now be realised, and believ- 
ing that his personal services to the nation are lost only 
for a season. 


A NATIONAL PARK AUTHORITY? 
A® long ago as 193: the National Parks Standing Com- 
mittee urged the Government to set up, without further 
delay, a National Park Authority ; and just about a year ago 
they renewed their recommendation to the Ministry of 
Health. ‘Their latest reinforcements come from the ranks 
of the North-western Naturalists, who at a recent meeting 
at Manchester University recommended immediate action 
with regard to Dovedale, Snowdonia, and the Lake District. 
There are many other reasons besides those which appeal 
primarily to naturalists why national parks should be brought 
into being, and there are many other areas in the country 
besides those mentioned where they ought already to exist. 
They need by no means be all of the same kind. Professor 
Stapledon told us, some time ago, that a national park should 
not be a piece of country just to be looked at: not merely 
a bird and natural vegetation sanctuary. No place, in fact, 
where the latest arrival is not expected to remain, and where 
he is urged by innumerable critics to be of good behaviour 
and, in general, to keep off the grass. It must take its part 
in the new campaign for national fitness. Its agriculture 
must be made to flourish. It would be near to, and could 
be “‘ adopted ” by, some large centre of industrial popula- 
tion. Villages, hamlets and camping grounds in the area 
would be connected by roads and tracks. Hostels could 
be built. Summer schools would be maintained. On the 
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coast, boating, sailing, and sea fishing would be revived. 
For the townsman it would be a new world: just the sort 
of world in which he could realise what “ fitness ’’ meant 
to him. Who should pay for it? Well, the Jubilee Fund 
was intended for just such purposes, and the Government 
has apportioned a great deal of money under the recent 
Act which, unless the Ministry of Health is very careful, 
may be frittered away in ineffective P.'T’. classes conducted 
in unsuitable surroundings. 


THE TRANSFER OF GLEBE 
HE decision of the Church Assembly to agree to the 
transfer of glebe lands from the incumbents of parochial 
benefices to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners makes a 
break with tradition almost as great—though not likely to 
be so much resented—as the original commutation of 
tithe. As things are to-day, most of those who might be 
expected to object are only too glad to be rid of a troublesome 
encumbrance. During the past half-century parochial 
glebe, as Sir George Middleton told the Assembly, is no 
longer a possession which enables a parson to feel that he 
can take his place at a farmers’ ordinary and discuss questions 
of agriculture with the farmer on his own level, or even 
be in his old position as a landowner vis-a-vis the squire. 
On the other hand, hundreds of incumbents whose incomes 
depend on the revenues from glebelands and who know 
less than nothing with regard to their proper handling, 
live in a state of perpetual financial torment and would 
gladly be rid of the whole thing for an adequate return in 
cash. The Archbishop of Canterbury looked at things 
from a slightly different angle when he bluntly put into 
words his own regret for the loss of the country parson 
with his root in the position he occupied as part of the 
common life of the people. Among the developments 
which are making things very different in the countryside 
is the fact that the enormous majority of candidates for 
holy orders may nowadays be described—in the Arch- 
bishop’s term—as “ urban-reared,” and are far less com- 
petent than their predecessors for the management of 
agricultural property. 
TWICE 
Chalk-white the sun shone on this stone, 
Between the two a weed inch-high 
Bowed its silvery head with every 
Breath of wind that faltered by. 


LOVELY 


Twice lovely thing! For when there drifted 
A cloud across the radiant sun 
Not only light had it forsaken, 
Its tiny shadow too was gone. 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 
M R. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH, who has done more 
than any other man to give back to us the instrumental 
music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, celebrates 
his eightieth birthday on Saturday afternoon at a party 
given by Mrs. Dolmetsch and their family at the Hall of 
the Art Workers’ Guild in Queen Square. As is fitting 
music will have the place of honour at the function, but 
for once Mr. Dolmetsch, ageless in his ageing, will not be 
a performer. He will be one of the audience to listen to a 
programme of his own compositions, ranging over a period 
of half a century, which the members of his family will 
perform in his honour on instruments largely of his own 
making. With his brilliant advocacy of the old music has 
always gone a modest reticence about his work as a composer. 
No more delicate compliment could therefore be paid 
him than that which will be offered this afternoon. An 
official recognition of his services to the cause to which 
he has given his life will be made by M. Cambon, the 
Minister at the French Embassy, who will hand him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour recently accorded him by 
the President of the Republic. One cannot but regret 
that no similar official tribute has been paid to Mr. Dolmetsch 
by the country in which he has spent most of his life. It 
is to Mr. Lloyd George’s credit that he was one of the 
half-dozen founder members of the Dolmetsch Foundation, 
which was established fifteen years ago under the chairman- 
ship of the late Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges. 
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GOOD DAYS AND BAD DAYS 

HY are some days of the week good ones for those 

who cater for the public, and others bad? Mondays, 
for instance, are said not to be good for theatres, and that 
is presumably due to the fact that people have been amusing 
themselves at the week-end and incline towards a little 
peace and domesticity. ‘There is something rather more 
mysterious about the statement that for cinemas and the 
various methods of transport to cinemas Thursdays are 
regularly disappointing. ‘The reason suggested is that on 
Thursday evening the citizen sits down to a laborious study 
of recent football form before filling up his sheet for the 
week’s pool. By Saturday evening he may have become a 
rich man for an outlay of sixpence or even—for why should 
we restrain such glorious visions—for a penny. In these 
thrilling circumstances he may well forego a visit to the 
pictures, when another hour or two of reflection might make 
so vast a difference. It is, however, an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and ‘Thursday or some other afternoon must 
surely be a very good one for the post office, since before 
sending in his new list the pool enthusiast must buy a 
postal order to pay for his speculations of the week before. 
If he wins this time he will be able to go to cinemas on every 
night of the week for the rest of his life. 


DOUBLE TRACKS 

HILE we complain of the slow progress made in 

road development, it would be unfair to quote as 
an instance the new Exeter by-pass, which has now at last 
been completed. It was begun as long ago as 1930, but 
what may seem an unconscionable delay was partly due to the 
slump, all work having been suspended between 1931 and 
December, 1933. Apart from this, there were special 
engineering difficulties in bridging the Exe and the Exeter 
Canal ; over the former the old Countess Wear Bridge, which 
is scheduled as an ancient monument, has been preserved 
and widened, while an electrically operated swing bridge 
negotiates the latter. Modern road construction has to 
be on a scale which precludes rapid progress, as the Ministry 
of Transport is discovering since it took over the trunk 
roads. Speaking as the guest of the London Press Club 
at their “‘ Motor Night” dinner last week, Mr. Burgin 
pointed out that it is only ten months since the transfer took 
place, but he was able to say that reconstruction on every 
one of the trunk roads is already in progress. Double 
carriage-ways have been adopted as the ideal, which in 
some sections may necessitate the construction of a new 
one-way road some distance from the old one. Double 
tracks are already in existence on some of the main London 
exits, such as the Great West Road and the Western Avenue, 
and everyone who has used them knows how vastly they 
contribute to the motorist’s comfort and feeling of safety. 
But we shall have to wait a long time before we have double 
tracks all the way from London to Manchester, or London 
to Newcastle, for, unfortunately, we are at least five years 
behind the Germans and their Autobahnen. 


THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II 

F'TER an exile of sixty years, spent in the rural surround- 

ings of Harrow Weald, Cibber’s statue of Charles II has 
returned to its own again. Soho Square, which is so rapidly 
losing its ancient character, has at least regained one of its 
traditional features with the restoration of the King in 
whose reign it was originally laid out. When the statue 
was taken down, it was removed to Grim’s Dyke, the house 
of the Academician, F. A. Goodall, which subsequently 
became the home of W.S. Gilbert. ‘There it stood, fossilis- 
ing in the middle of a pond, until last year, when, under 
the terms of Lady Gilbert’s will, it was left to the Soho 
Square Gardens Committee for re-erection. ‘The statue, 
skilfully cleaned and repaired by Mr. Kenneth Pratt, was 
unveiled on ‘Tuesday. Every monarch from Henry VIII 
to Edward VII, with the exception of Mary Tudor, is 
commemorated in London, though there must be few people 
who can say offhand where each statue is. Cibber’s is 
not the only Charles II, for there is Gibbons’ bronze effigy 
of him as a Roman warrior at Chelsea Hospital; and 
there used to be the equestrian statue in the Stocks Market, 
now at Newby in Yorkshire, which, as readers will remember, 
recently provoked a correspondence as to the truth of the 
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story which asserts that it was originally intended to repre- 
sent Sobieski trampling on the Turk. There are other 
lost London statues. What, for instance, has happened 
to George I, who used to stand in Leicester Square? Or 
to the “ Butcher ’’ Cumberland, who was removed from 
Cavendish Square in 1868 for “ repair ” and has never been 
seen again ? 


THE SLEIGH 


The dim, white countryside, 

Like a dark dream, in a sad mind, 

Flows by ; 

Forgotten things, that creep 

Into the memory upon the winter wind, 
Strike deep, 

Dulling the heart into a frozen trance, 
While the mind wanders free. 

The stars sparkle and dance 

In their cold realm, their ninefold harmony 
Stealing like silver rain 

Into the train 

Of wraith-like memories. 

The sombre trees, 

Grim sentinels of winter’s pageantry, 
Whisper together 

In the dark, cheerless, moonless winter weather. 
Ever the road flows on, 

Mile after mile, 

The horses straining at the swinging sleigh ; 
And we, in heart’s exile, 

Turn back to yesterday, 

Or onward striving, far beyond the dark, 
As bird, south-flying on a tired wing, 
Dreams of the sun, 

So we, of Life’s rich blossoming, 

Music and warmth, laughter and happiness— 
And then the spark, 

The gleam, 

The thought, the falling star, 

Is gone, 

And we again, alone, in our cold dream, 


And Heaven’s afar. 
M. R. H. 


THE FOOD OF THE PARTRIDGE 

UR Shooting Correspondent draws attention, on another 

page of this issue, to recent investigations into the food 
ot the partridge, a matter of importance to the shooting man 
and of interest to ornithologists, particularly as the researches 
of these latter workers differ considerably in result from 
those of earlier ones. Dr. Collinge, in connection with the 
Country Lire Partridge Disease Enquiry of 1932, found 
in the birds he examined 40.5 per cent. of animal matter, 
30 per cent. of which consisted of insect remains. Mr. A.D. 
Middleton and Miss Helen Chitty report in the Journal of 
Animal Ecology that in a recent examination of 424 crops 
from birds killed at different times of year they obtained 
an average of only 2.5 per cent. of insect focd. That 
careful and reliable investigators can obtain such diverse 
results gives us food for thought. It shows the importance 
of continuing investigations over long pericds, for birds 
and beasts are not creatures of cast-iron rules, but living 
beings that adapt themselves to the needs of changing 
circumstances, and what is true in one place and at one 
moment is not of necessity correct elsewhere and at a later 
pericd. We may suspect, so far as the partridge is con- 
cerned, that its food depends a good deal on what it can get, 
and that this latest report, although of great interest, in no 
way invalidates the earlier one. 


“AT THE THEATRE” 
fw name of George Warrington to-day appears for 
the last time at the foot of the Theatre page. The 
breaking of o!d associations—this one is of nearly eleven 
years’ stand:ng—is always sad, and many readers who have 
enjoyed his witty commentaries on current (and recurrent) 
productions will share our regret that this should be so. 
For some time it has seemed that the requirements of readers 
of CounTRY LIFE might be better served in a different way. 
Instead of a consecutive critical essay each week COUNTRY 
Lire will next week begin a new series of notes on “‘ London 
Entertainment.” This will be in the nature of a critical 
guide, written by Mr. George Marsden, covering—besides 
the theatre—the cinema, the ballet, the opera, and such 
other current shows as may be notable. 
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A GAP IN THE SAND-DUNE DEFENCES, NEAR HORSEY. THROUGH WHICH THE SEA RUSHED 


HE floods and damage by the gales in East Anglia have 
not been taken so seriously as they deserve to be, largely 
because we have annual scares about floods either in the 
Thames Valley, the Fens, or elsewhere ; and it is not 
recognised that the present floods are of a different and 
more serious nature. ‘They are due, in fact, to nothing less than 
a bursting of the dykes. The disaster is of the type that used 
to form the stock-in-trade of boys’ books about Holland. But 
the attitude of mind which has been responsible for its having 
been able to happen is immortalised by Peacock in the words of 
his arch-reactionary Seithenyn in the “‘ Misfortunes of Elphin ”’ 
That the embankment is old, I am free to confess; that it is 
somewhat rotten in parts, I will not altogether deny ; that it is anything 
the worse for that, I do most sturdily gainsay. For the parts that are 
rotten give elasticity to those 
that are sound. The sound- 
ness is checked by the rotten- 
ness, and the stiffaess is 
balanced by the elasticity. 
There is nothing so dangerous 
as innovation. 


The immediate cause in 
this case, as in that of the 
overwhelming of Seithe- 
nyn’s sea wall, has been a 
particular conjunction of 
northerly gales with high 
tides. But the tides were 
not of themselves excep- 
tionally high, and this con- 
junction is to be expected 
almost any winter. The 
failure of the existing de- 
fences has been foretold 
by the local inhabitants for 
several years. There have 
been several narrow escapes 
and warnings, and one 
cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that the authorities 
have shown themselves 
more than lax in neglecting 
preventive measures. 
Along almost all the 
coast of Suffolk and Norfolk 
are areas of low-lying land 
which alternate with up- 
lands. The uplands end in 
cliffs of sandy soil which 
are constantly eroded by 
the seas, except in the few 
places where seaside towns 
have, at great expense, 
fortified the base of the 
cliffs with concrete walls 
and groynes. Dunwich has 
succumbed to such erosion 
—the church finally 
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AN ISOLATED FARMHOUSE NEAR HORSEY, ONE OF THE 
MANY OF WHICH THE LANDS ARE COMPLETELY FLOODED 


disappearing a few years ago—and several villages farther north 
lose a few houses every year. This nibbling has been going on 
for long, and is almost impossible to stem, but the marshlands 
hitherto have been relatively safe. Now at one blow thousands 
of acres have become one with the sea, and there is no saying when 
the damage can be repaired. 

The floods at Horsey have attracted most attention. Because 
Horsey connects with Hickling and the Broads proper, the danger 
has aroused considerable alarm. Much of the land here is below 
high tide level, and was protected by a rampart of sand dunes 
from Winterton to Waxham. The dunes tend to increase in 
width rather than decrease, so that it should not be difficult to 
secure the defence of the marshes. ‘The approved method is 
to bury faggots, which collect the sand, into which marram grass 
is planted. ‘The sea, how- 
ever, has made a_ large 
breach, and the inrush of 
water may easily involve 
a dangerous change in con- 
ditions if not taken reso- 
lutely in hand. In_ the 
meantime, wide areas of 
rich farmland are being 
seriously damaged by the 
salt waters. Fish have suf- 
fered severely. Jim Vincent 
writes from H.ckling, ‘‘I 
believe every fish of every 
size is exterminated on Hor- 
sey and Somerton grounds 
if not Hickling.’’ Only 
hard work saved Hickling 
Broad from the fate of 
Horsey, and it is foreseen 
that considerable changes 
may take place in the bird 
life of these districts. The 
only unmitigated gain has 
been the wholesale destruc- 
tion of rats, stoats and mice. 
And of course the enterpris- 
ing motor coach companies 
reaped a fine harvest by 
conducting thousands of 
visitors from all over Eng- 
land to the scene of damage, 
and thereby causing a great 
deal of congestion, not to 
mention impeding the work 
of repair. 

Farther south, at 
Walberswick, the sea has 
also broken in. This 
village is situated at the 
mouth of the Blyth River, 
which separates it from its 
larger neighbour, South- 
wold. The Blyth and its 
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THE SHINGLE BANK DEFENCE OF WALBERSWICK MARSHES 
THROUGH WHICH THE TIDE IS FLOODING 


Feb. 26th, 1938, 


tributaries form a group of 
marshes which were _ re- 
claimed long ago and were 
turned into grazing land 
with an elaborate system 
of walls, dykes,  sluices, 
and windmills. It must be 
confessed that the drainage 
of these lowlands has been 
neglected for years, so that 
many fields have returned 
to bog and reeds, and are 
only fit habitation for the 
wildfowl that congregate 
there in such large numbers. 
In the last year a beginning 
has been made by the 
Catchment Board to im- 
prove the drainage to the 
whole basin. By re-piling 
and dredging the Blyth 
harbour mouth they hope 
to secure a better outflow. 
Unfortunately, it looks as 
if they have begun at the 
wrong end. For danger has 
long been threatening the 
great shingle bank which 
separated the lowlands from 
the sea, and each year of 
late has seen the _ bank 
pushed farther back and 
minor breaches in its crest. 
Local opinion has been in 
favour of groyning; and 
certainly this remedy has 
been of benefit at Southwold 
and elsewhere. Nothing, 
however, has been done, 
and the expensive harbour 
works look like being ren- 
dered wholly abortive if the 
sea is allowed to take them 
in the rear. 

A week ago a northerly 
gale piled up the incoming 
tide. The inhabitants of 
Walberswick found the 
water lapping at their doors, 
and the lower houses were 
soon flooded. Soon the 
bright moonlight revealed 
that the famous marshes 
that stretch all the way to 
Dunwich were part of a 
raging sea. Next morning 
revealed that the shingle 
bank was flattened out, and 
through a great breach the 
tide flowed in and out at 
its will. The summer bath- 
ing huts were distributed 
miles away on the fringes 
of an inland lake. The 
village itself stood exposed 
to the fury of future gales. 
Elsewhere along the coast 
the tide breached the wall 
of sand or shingle, over- 
whelming the untidy fringe 
of huts (which few but their 
owners regret) and in one 
instance a passing motor 
*bus. Naturally enough, a 
feeling of insecurity per- 
vades the whole district, for 
the same conjunction of 
wind and tides is not ex- 
ceptional in late winter and 
early spring. 

There is no doubt that 
these inroads are not only 
a private misfortune, but a 
public disaster, which is not 
to be excused as unpredict- 
able or inevitable in any 
degree. They have been 
foretold, and they could 
have been prevented. Local 
authorities are neither suffi- 
ciently strong nor suffici- 
ently skilled to undertake 
the responsibility of coast 
defence. Usually, it must 
be confessed, they take the 
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line of hoping for the 
best. Seaside towns f 
will defend their own 
vested interests, but 
the agricultural lands 
are left to Providence. 
County and_ central 
authorities will wrangle 
as to percentages, just 
as they have for years 
in the matter of air-raid 
precautions. All the 
while the sea pursues 
its age-long warfare 
with man. East Anglia 
will be fortunate if it 
escapes worse _ this 
winter. If the Govern- 
ment neglects its warn- 
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ing, it may well see 
a serious diminution of 
cultivable land when 
we already feel our 
island is all too small 
to feed us. 

It is no small dis- 
grace that we show our- 
selves too lazy to retain 
the lands which were re- 
claimed with such toil 
in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth — centuries, 
while Holland and Italy 
have to their credit the 
recent reclamations of 
the Zuyder Zee and the 
Pontine Marshes. 


USE TO BOATS THAN CARS N. L. CARRINGTON. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


A RIOT OF QUOTATIONS 


E enjoy a quotation when we know it; it gives 
us a fellow feeling towards the quoter and a com- 
fortable little sense of superiority in our insides. 
Conversely, we are inclined to resent one that we 
do not know, and to think that it has been dragged in by the 
heels in an ostentatious manner. I am well aware that I make 
myself a nuisance by quoting Pickwick, but then, I am convinced 
that everybody ought to know Pickwick, whereas I cannot see 
why I ought to know Jorrocks, unless it be the fine old crusted 
passage above the image of war. So the man who compiles 
a book of quotations is likely to make at least as many enemies 
as he makes friends. We admit that he is a most useful, almost 
an essential, person, but he is always doing something to annoy us. 

This is an ungrateful frame of mind, and so let me say 
with gratitude that I have been having a most enjoyable browse 
on the new edition—it is the eleventh—of “ Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations.”* The word “ familiar” is worthy of emphasis 
because it ought at the outset to disarm some unreasonable 
criticism. Mr. Bartlett made this point very well in his Preface 
to the ninth edition. “‘ Many maxims,” he said, “ of the most 
famous writers of our language, and numberless curious and 
happy turns from orators and poets, have knocked at the door, 
and it was hard to deny them. But to admit these simply on 
their own merits, without assurance that the general reader 
would readily recognise them as old friends, was aside from 
the purpose of this work.” Let us remember that when we 
are inclined to carp at the absence, let us say, of our favourite 
passage from ‘‘ The Wrong Box.” It must be that dear Michael 
Finsbury and Uncle Joseph are not familiar within the meaning 
of the Act. Again, we may say that there are too many American 
authors in the book: that eight columns of John Greenleaf 
Whittier is an excessive allowance: that the Eton Boating Song 
is as famous as the West Point Song any day, and William Cory 
a much better poet than Mr. Lucius O’Brien. Yet that would 
be unreasonable indeed, since this is an American book, with 
an editor who writes from Roslyn Heights, L.I., and the deuce 
is in it if he may not give full measure to the authors of his own 
country. So under this head I will confine myself to a single, 
I think well founded, complaint. If Borrioboola-Gha (on the 
left bank of the Niger) is familiar at all, it is because Mrs. Jellyby 
was interested in the project for cultivating coffee and educating 
the natives there. If we look up ‘“ Bleak House” we find no 
reference whatever to it, but we do find a poem written by a 
to me—unknown gentleman called Orrin Goodrich and pub- 
lished nine years after “‘ Bleak House.” Here is the first stanza : 

A stranger preached last Sunday, 
And crowds of people came 
To hear a two-hour sermon 
On a theme I scarce can name. 
*Twas all about some heathen, 
Thousands of miles afar, 
Who lived in a land of darkness 
Called Borrioboola Gha. 
I will maintain that Mrs. Jellyby and Dickens have between them 
just cause of complaint. Shakespeare would also have cause to 
complain if “‘ When shall we three meet again ? ” was inserted 
merely as a line in the song of “ Parting Friends ” at Dartmouth 
College, but the witches get their turn elsewhere in the book, 
and so honour is satisfied. 

I said that I had had an enjoyable browse on this book, 
but “ browse” is too placid and ruminating a word. I want 
some more feverish one to express the flitting from flower to 
flower and the constant change of purpose that besets the reader ; 
he dips or dives or pecks, but he does not really browse. For 


instance, I wanted to find the exact words of the four famous 
lines which end : 

And 
There they duly were, but only in a footnote to a not particu- 
larly good parody of them by Andrew Lang. ‘That seems, 
incidentally, to be putting the cart before the horse ; but, how- 
ever that may be, it naturally set me reading Andrew Lang, 
which had not been my intention. Of course, ‘‘ the surge and 
thunder of the Odyssey ” was quoted, and so I turned to Homer, 
and Homer reminded me of Heraclitus, and so I turned to William 
Cory and found there was no Eton Boating Song, and so I turned 
to Mr. Bowen of Harrow and found “ Forty Years On ” and said 
it was not fair. ‘That sentence, with a monstrous number of 
‘ands ”’ in it, will give a notion of the hectic and un-browsing 
state of mind in which the reader is almost sure to find himself, 
and if itis alittle flighty and exhausting, it isalso a very pleasant one. 

Another obvious line to look out was the “ rose red city half as 
old as Time,” because it is so hard to remember the name of the 
man who wrote it. His name was John William Burgon, and, 
since I was once reproved for saying that he became an obscure 
bishop, let me, like Sam Weller, “‘ amend the obserwation,” and 
say that he became a reasonably eminent one. He and his one 
line get their places in a footnote to a poem of Whittier’s also 
about Petra in Edom, of no clearly ascertainable merit. And, 
apropos of footnotes, there is one author in the book who deserves 
a little sympathy, and that is Mr. Robert Montgomery. Te 
was so pounded and smashed to pieces by Macaulay that he 
might almost have been allowed to rest in peace. ‘That could 
not be, however, and here he is represented solely by the four 
lines as to which Macaulay was most devastating, and in the 
footnote is the passage that begins: ‘‘ We take this to be, on 
the whole, the worst similitude in the world.” Here is im- 
mortality, but at what a price ! 

Of my favourite poets, I am glad to say that Calverley, 
Praed, and J. Kk. S. have all received reasonable justice ; and 
my great-great-grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, whom | had piously 
to look up, has had more than justice. Perhaps, however, he 
is regarded not as a poet but as a prophet, with his “ flying 
chariot through the field of air.” Perhaps, also, I have only 
mentioned him because he begins with a D and so does Dickens. 
Pickwick seems to me to be rather scurvily treated. Why in the 
world should there be quoted among a mere eight passages, the 
remarks made about drowning by Dismal Jemmy on Rochester 
Bridge ? Comparatively few people could say off-hand who 
Dismal Jemmy was, and his observation is entirely dull. Again, 
in ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” where is ‘“ Codlin’s the friend, 
not Short’? If anything is well known that surely is, and we 
could well have spared some sentimental passages about death 
striking down the innocent and young. On the other hand, 
there is an admirable and generous choice of quotations from 
“David Copperfield,” and it had never struck me before how 
many familiar things have come from this one book. Rosa 
Dartle wanting to know, Mr. Micawber waiting for something 
to turn up, Uriah Heep being ’umble, Mr. Barkis being willing, 
Mr. Dick and King Charles’s head—here is a perfect treasury 
of household words, and not even Mrs. Gamp or the two Wellers 
combined can stand against such a “ reg’lar knockdown 0’ 
talent.””. On the whole, Mr. Bartlett has done Dickens proud, 
and, having had my little grumbles, I salute him accordingly. 

B. D. 


we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


cr 


* Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Edited by Christopher Morley. 
(Macmillan, 21s.) 
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BIG-GAME ON BLACKDOWN WITH SIR JOCELYN 
LUCAS’S SEALYHAMS 








THE 


HAD heard from time to time about Sir Jocelyn Lucas’s 

pack of terriers, but had never seen them, so when Mr. 

Haworth Booth rang me up to say they were coming to 

visit Blackdown I was delighted. I was also a bit 

puzzled, for I had to enquire if it was shooting or hunting. You 
see, down here, where Sussex and Surrey and Hampshire embrace, 
there have been odd sorts of beagle packs which emerged in the 
last of the shooting season, and we shot rabbits over them. A 
hair-raising affair, but very good sport. The function is often 
combined with a farmers’ lunch, and after the lunch one needs 
body armour, as the shot flies wide, free and handsome ! 

No, this was a hunting affair, very correct. I retired to look 
up the terms of Venery, but neither the Lonsdale Library nor 
old Cockayne has much to say about coneys. ‘“‘ Heu Scut” 
seemed to me a proper cry, but I confess to complete bewilderment 
about the trophies. Has a rabbit a “‘ mask,” or is it a “ puff” ? 
Is its opposite, when hunted, a brush, a tail, a scut, or a target ? 
And which end is the trophy ? 

Anyway, it was a lawn meet, and the cherry brandy was 
excellent ; so was the day, and Blackdown is a wild sort of common 
which, if its high- 
est point had been 
four feet higher, 
could have ranked 
as a mountain. It 
is just four feet 
under the standard 
for mountains, but 
I believe the land- 
owners are trying 
to get the rule 
altered. 

It is on the 
edge of fox-hunt- 
ing country, but 
it is a horrid place, 
full of old un- 
guard-railed stone 
pits and every sort 
of horror, includ- 
ing broken glass 
left by picnic 
parties. Fox- 
hounds never 
meet near there 
without a devout 
hope that the fox 
will not go over 
Blackdown. But 
they always do— 
I think they enjoy 
it! Hounds get 
up five minutes 
behind the fox, 
and the _ horses 
about ten minutes 
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RABBIT HUNT MOVING OFF TO BLACKDOWN 


SIR JOCELYN LUCAS 





But Blackdown is ideal for 
It is admirable. 

Sir Jocelyn arrived with one nice, varnished utility hound-van 
full of visible little dogs, hounds or terriers, and followed by a 


later, so you lose fox and hounds. 
a rabbit hunt on foot. 


less distinguished vehicle with puppies and what nots. It is a 
little difficult to describe the pack, for, like the House of Commons, 
it was mixed. It was predominantly what some said were 
Sealyhams, others said were Jack Russell terriers. There 
were beagles in several popular fittings, a blue mottled basset 
with a dewlap that would make a pelican envious and fore 
legs which would make a rough-rider’s fortune. There were 
also among those present a golden Labrador, a_ chocolate 
Labrador (or his mother may have been colour-blind, as there 
was a dash of the negro spiritual about him somewhere). 
There was a wire-haired fox-terrier, and one or two canines 
which would puzzle the geneticists and the Veterinary College— 
and then some ! 

Now, beagles are “‘ hounds,”’ terriers are “‘ tarryers,” and Labra- 
dors are ‘‘ dogs.”” A purist would be defeated in any attempt at 
correctly defining this assemblage except as a “‘ bobbery pack.” 


The Master 
was not in any 
special uniform, 


but he carried a 
horn and used it. 
We cast off on the 
simple principle of 
letting the hounds 
out of the van. 
Did they behave 
as a pack? Did 
they stay obedi- 
ently so that “a 
tablecloth could 
have covered 
them”? No; it 
was like a Great 
White Sale. Little 
short-legged dogs 
gallumphing joy- 
ously everywhere. 
We proceeded to 
draw in rather 
beagle style a line 
of field, flanked by 
whips, with the 
*“ pack ”’ shooting 
backwards and 
forwards as indivi- 
duals between the 
advancing line. It 
was remarkably 
like a scene in the 
Broad Walk in 
Kensington Gar- 
dens, except that 
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‘It was predominantly what some said were Sealyhams ” 
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there were no _ perambulators 
present. 
The beagles used their 


noses, and one dog—a ter-eagle 
or bea-tier, I am_ uncertain 
which—also worked with en- 
thusiasm. The rest of the pack 
simply shouted “‘ Ha-ha!”’ and 
scuttled about hopefully, but so 
far as one could see, with no 
real idea of smelling or looking 
for a rabbit. Of course, if they 
fell on one—— ! It all seemed 
rather odd : perhaps they would 
settle to a line later on—who 
knows ? 

Then a beagle marked a 
rabbit : but it was a false alarm 
—a rabbit had been there and 


left some “ crottels,” but had 
shot down a “ bury.”’ We pro- 


ceeded, then suddenly we found. 

The beagles loosed a flood 
of melody, and the terriers all 
got bothered and excited. They 
scuttled along as fast as they 
could, each taking direction 
from his neighbour, but mainly 
toward the beagles. None of 
that scent-hunting business, no 
sir! But there was a wonderful 
cry. It was a good rabbit, or 
it may have been that we 
changed rabbits in the furze and 
bracken; but Blackdown, 
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canines off it—a rude, rough 
rabbit. They, being jostled, 
probably thought it was one of 
themselves. Not a terrier dog 
minded ; but a beagle spotted 
it, and the voice of the public 
rose. That rabbit was as be- 
wildered as many of the field. 
Poor mutt, he skulked in cover 
instead of legging it, and, after 
a check of a minute or so, he 
was found and bowled over. 
It was instantaneous, but it was 
a free lunch. A mass of happy 
little white dogs formed a com- 
plete star with the rabbit as 
centre. It was like the rose 
pattern on an Axminster carpet. 
I realised why there are no 
trophies, no official break-up ; 
it is as effective as cremation. 
The basset, in spite of rebuke, 
appeared to me to swallow the 
head whole in 2 moment of 
inspired but jealous thrift. Any- 
way, he appeared to think he 
had done his bit, and rather 
withdrew from any _ further 
activity. 

There were occasional signs 
of riot, and if you hunt rabbits 
it’s odd to see what you can 
riot on; but some of the 
careless Blackdown foxes had 
left old bits, very old bits, of 





though sandy, is very free of aie wea sii rabbit about. There seemed to 
buries, and it had to make a “WE CAST OFF ON THE SIMPLE PRINCIPLE OF be a strong archwological sense 
long point. ‘The basset came LETTING THE HOUNDS OUT OF THE VAN” in the pack. 


in in the chorus like a big bass 

saxophone. He might be old, he might be fat, but he looked 
like a basso—and he was! All canines registered emotion vocally, 
the horn blew exhilaratingly, and the poor young whips had to 
run all out down the seductive valleys I would and do hate to 
ride a horse over. Eventually they bustled him out of cover, 
and we had a glorious two-minute point through cut under- 
growth, the pack doing their best to catch the beagles and the 
beagles to catch the rabbit, but with pauses for thought ! 

It was a good rabbit, knew its country, and, making a neat 
curve, went to ground in a bank just where Miss Philipson Stowe 
was standing. ‘‘ Gosh! I never saw it!” she said. Several of 
the pack discovered where it had gone, but most simply looked 
up and said: ‘‘ That’s one gone. Let’s have another!” But 
the original hunt had warmed people up a bit. In the general 
infection one talked without introduction. We were beginning 
to understand the game. 

A second draw produced another good rabbit: but, as once 
having climbed gg6ft. I prefer to stay on high ground and operate 
on interior lines, I don’t quite know what happened. A small, 
exhausted boy, sitting gasping in the heather, told me that the 
rabbit “‘ got off.”’ It’s a good phrase. 

Then we drew again, and someone kicked a bunny out of 
the bracken into the middle of the pack. There was a little sheep 
track there, and the rabbit ran up it, nearly knocking several 





EVERYWHERE ” 


“ LITTLE SHORT-LEGGED DOGS GALLUMPHING JOYOUSLY 


We pursued other rabbits 
—I fear, vainly—and the speed was telling on the pack. If 
they came to a ditch with an overhang, their little legs could 
not jump it, so you saw voluntary helpers heaving up these 
little dogs with a ‘‘ from-you-to-me ”’ rhythm of expert furniture 
movers. 

But, even if it is a form of hunt of which I am ignorant, 
I had a rattling good day. I enjoyed every minute of it, and so 
did every hound, terrier, dog, and human. We had a lovely time, 
and that sort of mixed dog, or “ liquorice all-sorts,”’ is not too quick 
to keep up with! 

I rather unsportingly wangled out of a whip that the average 
kill is about four rabbits per hunting day: but does it matter ? 
The main point which strikes one is that here is a sport you can 
laugh with, not at. The whole affair is really delightful comic 
relief and astonishingly good sport. 

There is enough management and pack about them to satisfy 
advanced critics. ‘They came to the horn if they felt like it, 
but otherwise it’s astonishingly free for all—but what good fun ! 
I am not alone in my views ; I had a wife and daughter out, and 
the consensus of family opinion is that it was—I use my daughter’s 
term—“ perfectly top hat.’”” This seems to me to be a wrong 
description of a very rat-catcher-dressed Hunt. But as_ the 
Scotsman who knew all Shakespeare by heart said after he saw 
his first musical comedy: “‘ I am going again!” H.B.C.P. 
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THE ENGLISH CARICATURISTS 





HOGARTH. «TASTE IN HIGH LIFE.” 1742 


Kitty Fisher, left, and Lord Portmore, right. Lent by the Earl of Iveagh 
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ISAAC CRUIKSHANK. « PEEPERS IN BOND STREET.” 1793 


Lady Jersey and the Duchess of Rutland 





the MM fier MAK 
GILLRAY. «THE MORNING AFTER THE MARRIAGE.” 1786 
\ satire on the marriage of the Prince Regent and Mrs. Fitzherbert 


(Both these prints lent by Mr. Minto Wilson) 


S though to whet the Parisian appetite for 

the Roast Beef of Old England, at the 

Louvre next month the Association Franco- 

Britannique, Art et Tourisme are exhibiting, 

in the Pavillon Marsan, a selection of 
“Caricatures et Mceurs anglaises, 1750-1850.” 

Odd as it may sound, it is to Antoine Watteau 
that the English are indebted for their earliest example 
of pure caricature—defined as “‘ a portrait ridiculously 
exaggerated.”’ This was a sketch, made when he 
was in London in 1720, of his compatriot, Dr. Misaubin, 
a refugee who was so successful in his profession as 
to be called a quack and to be suggested as the original 
of the doctor in Hogarth’s ‘‘ Marriage a la Mode.”’ 
That Hogarth met Watteau is highly probable, and 
there are even grounds for suspicion that the marvellous 
‘““Shrimp- Girl,’ unaccountably unheard-of until 
twenty years after the death of the former, owes 
something of her beauty to the latter. 

Hogarth, who is called by Champfleury “ le 
véritable pére de la caricature,” is not really a carica- 
turist at all. Rarely availing himself of personalities, 
or even taking any particular subject for his satires, 
but looking widely over the whole range of human 
frailties, he selected and staged them like a theatrical 
manager. The Dutch painters drew a curtain aside 
and showed us what was going on behind it ; Hogarth 
rolled one up, having carefully arranged the tableau 
for the occasion. 

These tableaux make a good foundation for the 
exhibition ; but in fact it was not until the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century that the great bulk of prints, 
which are commonly called “ caricatures,’ began to 
fill every channel of political and social activity, until 
during the Regency it became a flood. Over a hundred 
examples of these have been lent by Mr. Minto Wilson, 
who has contributed detailed explanations of them to 
the catalogue. The establishment of the Royal 
Academy in 1768 no doubt influenced both the quantity 
and the quality of the prints of this period, and in 
their early prime the protagonists, Rowlandson and 
Gillray, proved worthy successors of Hubert Gravelot, 
of whose beautiful plates in the ‘forties there are, 
unfortunately, no examples here. In their later years 
they fell in with the times, and their artistic reputation 
has suffered accordingly. The three Cruikshanks, 
who form a link between the old order and what was 
to come, were seldom offensively coarse, though, like 
Newton, Heath, and one or two others, they were 
too fond of being funny to be artistic. The absurdities 
of their period, however, both social and _ sartorial, 
are some excuse for them, and it is not until George IV 
was dead and buried that we find anything like a return 
to what may properly be called pure caricature. In 
1829 began the famous series of ‘‘ H.B. Cartoons,” 
by John Doyle, which continued for ten years, running 
to over 900 sheets. Only a dozen of these are accommo- 
dated here ; but, to quote from M. Louis Vauxcelles’ 
very ample notice of the exhibition in Beaux Arts, 
‘ils vont venir.” 

Seeing that the print is the regular vehicle of 
caricature, it is only by chance that original drawings 
have survived to show how the finished article came 
into being. ‘Two outstanding examples, here shown, 
are by Gillray, lent by Mr. J. Isaacs. Rowlandson, 
whose etched caricatures were only a small part of 
his life’s work, is represented by numerous drawings 
of all sorts of subjects, from the collections of Sir 
Edward Marsh, Mr. A. P. Oppé, Mr. E. H. Coles, 
Mr. T. Lowinsky, Miss Elisabeth Kitson, Sir Alec 
Martin, Mr. L. G. Duke, and others—including a 
magnificent ‘‘ Place des Victoires’’ and some others 
from Messrs. Frank Sabin. Supplementing these are 
some charming examples of ‘“‘ Mceurs anglaises’”’ by 
various other artists, among which are Mr. Coles’ 
*“ Road Collision,” by P. J. de Loutherbourg; Sir 
Neville Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ Camp in Hyde Park,” by Paul 
Sandby; and my own “ Design for an invitation 
card addressed to his fair scholars,” by Edward 
Hull, which was formerly, in Dr. Percy’s collection, 
attributed to Hullmandel. Another of Dr. Percy’s, 
attributed to John Webber, but in fact by Rowlandson, 
and here accorded a central position, is “‘ The Ivory 
Coast ’—presumably from some Naval officer’s sketch. 

The assemblage of nearly 400 such examples in less 
than two months is indeed a testimony to the prestige 
of the Print Department of the British Museum and to 
the generalship of Mr. Croft Murray, who may well take 
to heart M. Vauxcelles’ concluding sentence. ‘‘Albion,”’ 
it runs, “ is still the country where the individual feels 
himself most completely assured of liberty, provided he 
obeys the rules ; an example for all civilised nations 
to meditate on.”” Vive La France ! R. D. 
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ROWLANDSON. «LA PLACE DES VICTOIRES, PARIS.” 1784 
Water-colour. Lent by Messrs. Frank T. Sabin 
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ROWLANDSON. “THE HUNT DINNER.” 1787 
Etching and aquatint. Lent by Mr. Minto Wilson 
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5, BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON 


The Residence of 
MR. HENRY and LADY HONOR CHANNON 
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Recently redecorated in the Regency style, with the exception of the dining-room, that 
has been inspired by the Amalienburg, the masterpiece of rococo, at Nymphenburg. 


OO often, in the last few years, these pages have had Nymphenburg in the dining-room that is the “ high spot ” of 

to be devoted to recording a London house about to — their London house, for they are both well known Miincheners, 

be pulled down. All the more pleasant, then, that and Mr. Channon’s book ‘‘ The Ludwigs of Bavaria” has 

this week their subject should be a house that, so far _ introduced thousands to the beauties and peculiarities of that 
from glory departing from it, has lately acquired distinctly added _ pleasant land. Not that the whole house has gone rococo. 
lustre. It is not surprising that Mr. Henry and Lady Honor On the contrary, apart from the dining-room, it has taken its 
Channon should have re-created the rococo splendours of cue from the elegant classicism of the square itself. The 
living-rooms are for the most 
part Regency in their furnishing, 
incorporating the original de- 
sign and mouldings or intro- 
ducing features of nearly related 
origin; while the bedrooms 
take advantage of modern in- 
genuities in planned fitments. 
Not the least interesting aspect 
of the house is the happy way in 
whichthethreestyles go together. 

Belgrave Square, as is 
recorded on the portico of 
No. 31, was designed, with the 
exception of the corner houses, 
by George Basevi just over a 
century ago. Basevi, who was 
afterwards killed by falling from 
the top of Ely Cathedral when 
engaged in inspecting the struc- 
ture, was a pupil of Soane and, 
although the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is cer- 
tainly his most important single 
building, the noble simplicity 
of the Belgrave Square design 
would alone earn him respect. 
With Nash’s Carlton House and 
Regent’s Park Terraces, Bel- 
grave and Eaton Squares are 
London’s finest examples of 
Late Georgian town architec- 
ture and, still surviving intact, 
their preservation would more 
than compensate for the 
destruction of the mutilated 
Adelphi. That the bright 
dignity of Belgrave Square’s 
stuccoed mansions appeals to 
many nowadays is proved by 
the number of notable new 
residents. H.R.H. the Duke 
of Kent has come to No. 3, 
and the Duke of Norfolk is said 
to be taking over No. 14 from 
Lord Dudley. 

Actually rococo harmon- 
ises as naturally with Belgravian 
classicism as does Regency 
furniture with plain modern 
backgrounds. For, as rococo 
and Regency both evolved as 
styles for decorating the insides 
. . of plainish classical buildings, 
Copyright ‘“ Country Life’’ —_ s9 our simple modern solutions 

1—THE WAY THROUGH TO THE NEW DINING-ROOM of practical problems are 
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2.—BLUE AND SILVER ROCOCO DECORATION ADAPTED FROM THE 


The Dining-room 
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3 and 4.—TWO CORNERS OF THE DINING-ROOM REPRODUCING PERFECTLY THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BRILLIANCE OF CUVILLIES 


A colour-photograph of this room will be found in the Supplement published with this issue. 
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essentially akin to the elements of classic design. Rococo was 
invented by an age that had discovered sentiment and the 
delices of nature ; so forthwith shepherdesses, rustic symbols, 
and suggestions of the grotto were incorporated into the decora- 
tion of classical rooms. In the same way Empire and Regency 
were in the nature of descants on the new-found melody of 
Grecian architecture, wittily elaborating structural and emblem- 
atical motifs into a decoration often no less fanciful than rococo. 
Both gay styles are first cousins, with common sense and classic 
pedantry as their grand-parents. 

Their kinship is felt when we pass from the morning room 


Copyright 


5.—THE 


here, through the small dining-room, into the large dining-room 
that has been built out at the back. The morning room, on the 
ground floor, overlooking the Square, is a friendly apartment, 
with duck-egg green walls and of no particular period, though 
the furniture is chiefly of the late eighteenth century and there 
are some attractive pictures, such as a sketch by Henkel of 
Charles James Fox addressing the House of Commons. The 
small dining-room adjoining begins the transition. It is a dark 
green, almost black—the colour given by a beautiful Bessarabian 
rug—and, being used chiefly at night, has no daylight. The 
windows are fitted with two vitrines with black glass shelves 
for porcelain, white muslin background, and white silk curtains 
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(Fig. 1). Between them a fine pair of torch-bearers—one 
Chinese, the other Nubian, wearing splendid gold and coloured 
liveries—flank the corridor to the big dining-room. The 
treatment of the passage is based on the bedroom of the Amalien- 
burg, with silver rococo scrollwork on a rich apricot ground ; 
the lighting is by real candles set in brackets and in the little 
porcelain and ormolu chandelier, and indirectly from the cornice. 

The transition from the dark ante-room, through the 
golden glow of the passage, to the flickering silver radiance of 
the big dining-room is a remarkable experience. On a ground 
of soft greyish blue like the sea, many mirrors reflect the 
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MIRROR-TOPPED DINING TABLE LAID WITH EXQUISITE MEISSEN PORCELAIN 


brilliantly burnished silver decoration, as exquisitely modelled 
as in Cuvilliés’ originals. The inspiration of the room is, of 
course, the Mirror Room in the Amalienburg, the most ornate of 
princely pleasure houses, built for the Elector Karl Albert at Nym- 
phenburg by Frangois Cuvilliés, 1734-39. But M. Boudin of the 
famous Paris firm of Jansen, who carried out the work, had to 
adapt as well as copy, since the original room is oval, while this 
isarectangle. But it is true to say that every motif is to be found 
in Cuvilliés’ executed or published work. The silvered side- 
table in the middle of the west wall is an authentic Cuvilliés 
piece from the Palais Parr in Vienna, whence came also the 
parquet floor—largely covered for practical reasons by a light 
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grey carpet. From the same 
source came the stone stove in 
the opposite recess. Above 
the mirrored doors, which have 
beautifully chased silver locks, 
are paintings in the manner of 
Oudry, and above the cornice, 
extending over the coved ceiling, 
the finest rococo decoration is 
seen. In the centre of each 
side a nymph, almost in the 
round, sits beneath a tree, 
accompanied by pairs of spout- 
ing dolphins, scallop shells, 
and exotic fowl. Here and 
there, on brackets, perch porce- 
lain birds. 

The chairs, copied from a 
single original, are silvered, 
with the same sea green silk 
upholstery 2s the window cur- 
tains. All this eighteenth 
century elegance is reflected, 
and concentrated, in the table- 
top made of squares of mirror, 
and garnished with delightful 
pieces of Meissen porcelain. 
Among them are figures and 
candelabra of the celebrated 
Bruhl Swan Service, formerly in 
the possession of the Kings of 
Saxony. The soft glow of the 
candles in the crystal chandelier 
and wall brackets gleams on mirrors and silvery forms and 
mingles on the table with gold glints from the corridor and the 
reflections of the porcelain figures. Artificial light and the 
party spirit are essential to rococo’s full effect. Even on the 
occasions when a festival is made the excuse for illuminating 
some Festsaal or the Amalienburg itself, the glittering grace 
of rococo is not revealed more perfectly. For here is a room 
that is living, while in all its prototypes the shadow of the guide 
and the faint odour of must can be detected. It can be imagined 
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THE FIRST FLOOR 
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how fine a sight must be a dinner-party here before a Court ball. 

The front room on the first floor (Fig. 6), almost invariably 
a drawing-room in London houses, is here a library, the back 
half, to which it is open, being called the drawing-room (Fig. 9). 
Both rooms, however, are decorated en suite, cream and pale 
blue predominating. ‘The bookcases, of Deepdene “ Grecian ” 
type, were designed? by Lord Gerald Wellesley and ‘Trenwith 
Wills, and the gold and black cameo paintings above painted 
by Michael Gibbons. The chimneypiece (Fig. 7) is a graceful 
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REGENCY DECORATION IN THE LIBRARY 
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9.-A REX WHISTLER 


one contemporary with the house, with porphyry inlay and 
exquisite little statuettes in the niches. The original ceiling 
is picked out in gold and two shades of pale blue ; the Savonnerie 
carpet is the usual pink ; and the delightful white silk window 
draperies (Fig. 8) are copied from original examples in red silk 
at Clandon. The so-called drawing-room behind (Fig. 9), 
sparsely but elegantly furnished, is adorned above the chimney- 
piece with a statuary lady painted by Mr. Rex Whistler, in a 
marbled arch. The needlework carpet, the pattern of which 
is based on that of the ceiling, is one of M. Pontremoli’s beautiful 
productions. 

On the floor above, Lady Honor’s bedroom (Fig. 11) is 
painted a soft shell pink, with pink Empire silk on the superbly 
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10.—IN LADY HONOR CHANNON’S 
ROOM 


Napoleonic bed. ‘The bedside tables are particularly enviable 
specimens. The writing-table (Fig. 10) is an equally fine 
Empire piece; the same picture shows the window draperies 
and the charming cornice treatment. Above the white and 
green fireplace (Fig. 12), where the fender is a notable specimen, 
hangs an attractive if mysterious picture of a negro, perhaps 
by Hoppner, though the man is probably Omiah often 
painted by Reynolds. The general view (Fig. 11) shows the 
simple and practical provision of cupboard space, which also 
distinguishes Mr. Channon’s dressing-room, reached from Lady 
Honor’s room through an intervening bathroom. ‘The archi- 
tects for the structural alterations made to the house were 
Burnett, Tate, and Lorne. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


GEORGE WARRINGTON 


” IX qualities are essential for a first-class novelist. 
These are invention, the ability to create character, 
mastery of dialogue, a knowledge of men and women 
and the world and age they live in, a feeling for words, 

and a fine mind to inform and marshal the other factors.” The 
foregoing was written ad propos of a new novel, and you have 
only to change “ a feeling for words ” to “ a feeling for theatrical 
situation ” to get a definition of a first-class playwright. Actually 
the words were used in connection with Miss Rebecca West’s 
book of four stories entitled “‘ The Harsh Voice,” in one of 
which there is a character exactly like Clara Davis in ‘‘ Mary 
Goes to See,” the new play at the Haymarket. The story was 
called “‘ The Salt of the Earth.” It was all about a creature called 
Alice Something-or-other, one of those dreadful women whose 
devotion to good works makes everybody about them miserable. 
Miss West had chosen for her subject one of those pestilential 
women who cannot understand that normal folk would rather 
lead their own lives even if they make a mess of them, than 
lead perfect lives laid down for them by somebody else. As 
I remember it, the woman’s crowning outrage was her determina- 
tion to tell her brother, who had business worries and a bad 
heart, that his wife must presently succumb to some inoperable 
complaint which she had hitherto succeeded in keeping from 
him. Whereupon Alice’s doctor-husband, who was unable to 
dissuade her from her well-meaning interference, poisoned 
Alice before she could put her resolve into practice. In real 
life, of course, the thing would work out the other way. Actually 
the woman would, after making the revelation which would 
have killed both her brother and his wife, have proceeded to 
adopt the children, put them under lifelong obligation to her, 
and make their lives such a hell that in despair each would 
marry the wrong person. Ibsenites will recognise with glee 
that it is with the second of these two marriages that the old 
man would have started yet another drama on the subject of 
unnecessary truth-spilling. One sees that first act at a glance— 
the return of the second pair of newly-weds to a cheerless 
drawing-room inhabited by the already disillusioned first pair, 
while in the background foster-mother Alice Foulness is asking 
old Dr. Foulness whether he was quite sure that that complaint 
of twenty years earlier really had been inoperable! Art thou 
there, Truepenny ? I make a present of Miss West’s plot to 
anybody who would like to write a play for Miss Gladys Hanson, 
an American actress, who had the wit to spend two hours in 
front of a Haymarket audience without attempting to charm 
or cajole it. And, by the way, I cannot imagine what would 
happen to any American actress who should attempt to charm 
or cajole a Haymarket audience 
in a play designed, as this one 
is, for the charm and cajolery of 
Dame Marie Tempest! Miss 
Hanson just stood there and 
gave the audience the nasty 
truth about Clara Davis. Or 
perhaps I should say the 
semi-nasty truth, since the play 
is not quite good enough for 
Clara to be taken seriously, 
whereas Miss Hanson is 
obviously an actress to be taken 
very seriously indeed. Poorish 
though the new piece is, both 
actresses do their valiant best 
for it. 

The new family-comedy at 
the Apollo, “ Black Swans,” 
is yet another frivolous essay 
on the subject of the ordinary 
man, and the ordinary man’s 
sons and daughters, and the 
young people these marry and 
live with in voluble unhappiness 
for ever after. In plays of this 
sort it is customary that some 
member of the household should 
be a genius, and experience 
has shown that the best practic- 
able kind of genius is the bookish 
one. A tree is known by its 
fruits, and stage Gauguins and 
Picassos are too often disproved 
by their canvases. Whereas 





DAME MARIE TEMPEST, WHO IS APPEARING IN 
“ MARY GOES TO SEE,” AT THE HAYMARKET 


TAKES HIS CURTAIN 


audiences can always be trusted to get spoofed by an alleged 
literary genius if only for the reason that the average audience 
is quite unable to distinguish a hexameter from a hearthrug. 
Mr. Richard Bird, who heads the present company, is 
particularly good at suggesting literary genius, which he 
does by what one might call the pipe-and-pullover method. 
We have also that poor forked-radish of a man, the simpleton 
father. And so Mr. Bird growls throughout this piece, 
and Miss Sophie Stewart sulks about Miss Marjorie Stewart, 
and those good actors, Mr. James Harcourt and Mr. Roger 
Maxwell, fume and fuss, while Mr. Charles Lefeaux and 
Miss Hilary Eaves conduct their unimportant sub-quarrels 
and sub-reconciliations. Let me confess that these plays, 
unless they are very good indeed, are not my type of entertain- 
ment. For me they are like Dr. Dodd’s Sermons, of which, 
as you remember, Johnson said: ‘“‘ They are nothing, sir, be 
they addressed to what they may!” Dodd’s Sermons were 
addressed to the Passions in the abstract ; these little plays of 
family life are addressed to family passions in the concrete. 
Unless they are strikingly witty, they are nothing. Or you 
might put it that they are Tchehov with a difference. And oh, 
the difference to me! 

Talking of differences brings me to a subject in which I 
shall be forgiven for taking a personal interest. ‘This is a change 
in the nature of this column, or if not in its nature at least in 
its authorship. Now, it seems to me that everything should 
be done in style, and that being so I have been studying the 
best mode of taking leave of my readers in Country Lire. At 
first I thought of Oscar Wilde’s saying : ‘‘ It is a terrible thing 
to part from people one has only known for a short space of 
time.” But I have known the readers of Country Lire for 
ten years, which is by no means a short space of time. So I 
rejected Wilde and turned to Mr. Shaw as my model. I thought 
of saying with him : “ For ten years past, with an unprecedented 
pertinacity and obstination, I have been dinning into the public 
head that I am an extraordinarily witty, brilliant, and clever 
man. That is now part of the public opinion of England ; 
and no power in heaven or on earth will ever change it. | 
may dodder and dote; I may potboil and _ platitudinize ; | 
may become the butt and chopping-block of all the bright, 
original spirits of the rising generation; but my reputation 
shall not suffer: it is built up fast and solid, like Shakespear’s, 
on an impregnable basis of dogmatic reiteration.” Yes, | 
should choose that, if it were not that it ill reflects the self- 
effacing modesty characteristic of one who has always been 
this paper’s loyal, humble, and obedient servant. No, neither 
Wilde nor Shaw quite does my 
trick. Therefore I rely on what 
is in the whole of English letters 
my favourite quotation: “ I 
am Retired Leisure. I am to 
be met with in trim gardens. 
I am already come to be known 
by my vacant face and careless 
gesture, perambulating at no 
fixed pace, nor with any settled 
purpose. I walk about ; not to 
and from. I grow into 
gentility perceptibly. When I 
take up a newspaper, it is to 
read the state of the opera. 
Opus operatum est. Ihave done 
all that I came into the world to 
do.” With this article I retire 
from Country Lire. I walk 
about Covent Garden, not to 
and from the office of this paper. 
I grow into gentility perceptibly. 
When in the future I take up 
Country Lire it will be to 
read what Mr. George Marsden 
thinks of the state of the opera. 
I shall read him with zest and, 
let him be assured, with sym- 
pathetic well-wishing. Opus 
operatum est. I have done for 
Country LiFe all that I came 
to Country LIFE to do, and 
I am sorry to lay down my 
pen. Good-bye ! 

GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A GREAT GEORGIAN SCULPTOR—A REVIEW BY KATHARINE 


The Annals of Thomas Banks, Sculptor and Royal Academician. Edited 
by C. F. Bell. Forty-three plates. (Cambridge University Press, 
£2 2s.) 

ERE, as finely produced and illustrated as it is authori- 

tative, is Mr. Bell’s long-expected Life of Banks, based 

upon contemporary sources, arranged—plates and text— 

in chronological order, and offering a bibliography of 

every work described. There is far more biographical 
material than the student of Banks had dared to hope, and the 
appearance of the book at a moment when Banks’ most attractive 
group has been presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
should give a new impetus to the study of his art. 

‘The method adopted enables us to follow Banks’ development 
from year to year in the light both of contemporary comment 
and of the illustrations themselves. Critical opinion varied con- 
siderably: ‘‘ The first Englishman that had introduced a style 
of superior taste and science’”’; ‘‘an excellence equal to the 
antique ”’; ‘‘ very inferior to Nollekens.”” Our verdict is likely 
to be Flaxman’s, that his work was very unequal, but that, at his 
best, and in his own style, he was a great master. 

There are, of course, lamentable lacune. The great Achilles, 
long at Burlington House, was apparently broken up in 1899 ; 
the Cupid done for Catherine of Russia has vanished ; the Duchess 





THE SPEAKER CHUTE EFFIGY. 


(From 


of Gloucester as Psyche is untraceable. Not for the first time, 
on the other hand, have we need to be grateful for Soane’s catho- 
licity of taste in collecting Banks’s models, one the only relic of 
a monument recently destroyed in Ireland, and for the traditional 
love of monuments—that typically English art, as J. B. Rought 
perceived so long ago as 1755—which has preserved so long a 
series of his works in our churches. And again as unexpected 
as it is delightful is the bust of Mrs. Johnes of Hafod, the model 
for the Thetis dipping Achilles which now adorns the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the most inspiring sitter Banks ever had. 
Even the sculptor’s consciousness of his mission as the exponent 
of the Antique could not resist her smile, the only smile in all 
his works. Had Mr. Bell recovered only this we should be grate- 
ful. But he has done much more. Over and over again he has 
given us new material, and enabled us to follow the sculptor’s 
very thoughts. A few signed tablets can be added to the canon : 
but Ewell and Ickenham, Stoke Newington and Fletton (this 
last a second version of the monument at Wimpole on Plate Xv11) 
add little to our knowledge. 

Mr. Bell’s researches on one point, however, lead to results 
entirely unexpected : the unquestioned attribution of the Speaker 
Chute to Banks is shown to rest upon the slightest of foundations 

to be, in fact, more than improbable. As Mr. Bell mentions 
its authorship, and that of the Brocas monument at Bramley, 
as a problem, it is tempting, in all humility, to offer a solution. 

The mourning figure on the Brocas tomb (1777) is so extra- 
ordinarily like that of the bending figure on Van Gelder’s colossal 
signed group (like so much of his signed work after Adam) to the 
memory of Mary, Duchess of Montagu, at Warkton (1775), that 
a common authorship seems highly probable ; there are swags 
at Bramley, there are swags on the walls at Warkton, and the 


BY BANKS OR CARLINI ? 


“Annals of Thomas Banks, Sculptor and Royal Academician ”’) 


A. ESDAILE 


script appears to be identical. ‘The Speaker Chute, on the other 
hand, reclines on a tomb combining delicate classic detail with 
seventeenth-century idioms, such as the cartouche shields, the 
rush mat, and the heavy swags which suggest the school of Marshall. 
Now the Dorchester monument at Milton, Dorset, signed by 
Agostino Carlini, R.A., has a reclining effigy in robes, whose 
hair, draperies, silk stockings wrinkling about the knee, whose 
very buttonholes can be paralleled in Speaker Chute. The 
Dorchester monument, moreover, in spite of the Chambers 
Gothic on the base, has a seventeenth-century feature, the voluted 
base with floral ornament on which the mattress rests, which 
may be seen on Edward Marshall’s signed Culpeper monument 
at Hollingbourne of 1634. For Carlini’s mastery of classic detail 
we must go to his signed Lady Shelburne at High Wycombe. 
Here there is an obscure contemporary of Banks who might have 
executed Speaker Chute, since its component parts can be paralleled 
upon his works and the style suggests his hand. Mr. Bell’s reasons 
for rejecting the Chute monument seem to be conclusive, and if 
the attribution to Carlini is right, he has given us a valuable 
starting point for further investigation. 

Mr. Bell has produced an admirable biography of an English 
sculptor. It may not be too much to say that it is, perhaps, the 
one full-length historical portrait available in this neglected field 
of study. In all points it is a 
model for future biographers. 
The misprint 1775 for 1935 on 
the dust cover should be cor- 
rected. 

The Summing Up, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.) 

WHAT Mr. Somerset Maugham 

sums up in this candid, absorbing 

book is the life of his mind, the 
processes of his art. There is 
matter for delight on almost every 
page ; matter, too, for provocation 
and debate. ‘‘In my _ twenties,” 
Mr. Maugham remarks, “‘ the critics 
said I was brutal, in my thirties 
they said I was flippant, in my 
forties they said I was cynical, in 
my fifties they said I was com- 
petent, and now in my sixties they 
say I am superficial.”” Well, for 
once all the critics, we feel, were 
right, and right all the time. Mr. 
Maugham has always been these 
things. But he has also always 
been something more, something 
denied not by the critics but by 
himself. There seems to be a law 
of nature that a man whose sense 
of humour is inordinately strong 
can never get past it. It stands, 

a sentinel, at the door of his 

deeper self, forbidding entrance, 

even denying that there is a door 
at all, or suggesting that the door is 

only a painted presentment on a 

blank wall. This, we think, has 

been Mr. Maugham’s predicament. 

That he can feel with the intensity of the poet he betrays again and again ; 

but he has never been willing to surrender himself unconditionally 

to feeling. He has been like a bird on a bough, arguing with all the 
adroitness of an exceptionally lucid, critical mind that the existence 
of strange, semi-detached objects on his body is no proof that they are 

intended or could be used for flight. Here is a typical example: ‘I 

have thought that this sense of communion with a larger reality is not 

only the privilege of the religious. But I have asked myself 
what was the use of this emotion.’ Fatal question, stultifying flight ! 
i. ae 

On the Road with Bertram Mills, by Stanley Williamson. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 

REFRESHINGLY original and intensely interesting, Stanley William- 

son’s book entitled “On the Road with Bertram Mills”’ will appeal 

to every one of the many thousand “ circus fans’ who look upon the 
annual pilgrimage to Olympia as an important happening in their 
calendars. Actually the main theme of the story does not lie in the 
circus during its winter session in London, but with the details of its 
tour round England during the summer months. This makes it all 
the more fascinating reading to those who only know it at Olympia. 
The author, who is now Press Agent to the travelling circus, after having 
had an experience of such varied occupations as bank clerk, film star, 
waiter, oil prospector, tennis coach, and detective, relates his narrative 
in an easy style that carries one along with him from town to town, 
watching the preparations for the arrival of the circus; its advent; 
the “ build-up,”’ with the erection of the “‘ big-top’”’ which is the main 
tent carrying six tons of canvas; the performance itself; the “ pull- 
down ”’ and the trek on to another destination. During these journey- 
ings one is introduced to everyone in the circus that matters, and becomes 
so friendly that the end of the book seems to resemble the termination 
of a holiday on tour with Bertram Mills. In addition, the author tells 
of his journeying to the South Shan States of Burma in search of the 

Giraffe-necked Women of Paduang, and, what is particularly topical, 

the history of the discovery of King Tuffy, the tight-rope-walking lion, 
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in San Francisco ; and the true story of Koringa, the only female fakir 
in the world. ‘The success of the book is assured, and one hopes it will 
encourage Mr. Williamson to write another dealing with his experiences 
in other spheres. 


Summer Moonshine, by P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 

‘THERE is only one sentiment in the reader’s breast at the end of 
‘“Summer Moonshine ” (Not gratitude, Mr. Wodehouse ; we are only 
human !), and that is an urgent demand for more. Surely there must 
already be in the printing press another volume to tell us whether 
the wretched Adrian Peake was married by the formidable Princess 
Dwornitzchek—and after what drastic punishment for his refusal to 
tackle Miss Prudence Whittaker—and to assure us that dear, wicked 
Joe Vanringham wrote another successful play, and that his brother 
Tubby made good at Walsingford Hall—and all the rest of the things 
we want to know. Surely there was never a book more sequel-able, 
and all Mr. Wodehouse’s admirers must urge upon him the duty of 
providing one at once. The story of “Summer Moonshine’’ is, 
perhaps, slighter than his stories usually are; but the complications 
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are terrific, and the characters exceptionally new and attractive—only 
think of Lady Abbott and her brother and Mr. Busby, the publisher 
and the language as lovely, as living and as infectious as ever. It seems 
strange that the astute Joe should have signed such an odd contract 
for his play that its purchase by the Princess could have ruined him, 
but that may have been just one more of his many fibs; and anyhow, 
if Homer—I mean Mr. Wodehouse, of course—has nodded, let him 
go on doing it if he will only do it quickly. S. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

MapaME CvuRIE, by Eve Curie (Heinemann, 18s.) ; Dick SHEPPARD, 
by His Friends (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.); JUNGLE TRAILS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA, by Sir John Hewett (Methuen, 12s. 6d.); GREEN 
FieLDS: A JOURNAL OF IRISH CouNTRY LIFE, by Stephen Rynne 
(Macmillan, 5s.); FOND Opinions, by Stephen Gwynn (Muller, §53s.). 
Fiction : HEAD IN GREEN BRONZE, by Sir Hugh Walpole (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.); THE SPANISH House, by Lady Eleanor Smith (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.) ; THE Youncest DiscipLe, by Edward Thompson (Faber and 
Faber, 7s. 6d.) ; Swiss Sonata, by Gwethalyn Graham (Cape, 8s. 6d.). 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


LOOKING FORWARD 


HE Saturday on which these words will appear in print 

is one which is traditionally hailed by a certain number 

of people as the harbinger of spring. That is not because 

its weather is always vernal—far from it ; but because 
it is the day of the match between Cambridge and the Society 
at Worlington. As a rule it is the first Saturday in March 
and not the last in February ; but whichever it is, there may be 
a measure of grim humour in connecting it with thoughts of 
spring. We have before now been prevented from playing by 
snow, and even when there is no snow there is apt to be a wind, 
blowing unstymied, so geographers assure us, from the steppes 
of Russia. It is not always thus, let me add for the honour of 
Worlington ; I remember one or two days when we have lain 
on the sacred turf and basked in sunshine. In any case, there 
is one thing of which no malignant fate can deprive us, namely, 
the ever-lengthening daylight which, on this match day, allows 
of a one-club match after tea: and those two simple words, 
“after tea,” arouse in every golfer’s heart the profoundest 
gratitude. And so this day, however it may turn out, seems an 
appropriate one for saying a little about the two University sides, 
who will then have completed the greater part of that long, stern 
preparation which comes to its climax on March 22nd and 23rd 
on the noble links of Westward Ho ! 

There is one remark that is made every year by those who 
see the two sides in their trial matches: “‘ How astonishingly 
the standard of play has improved!” In a general way, this 
is the truth; but, for the honour of some of the earlier sides, 
let me add, after something over forty years of watching, that 
it is not the whole truth. There have always, or nearly always, 
been some very good golfers at the top of the lists, who need 
not fear comparison, as far as comparison is possible in a changed 
game, with their successors. This is particularly true of Oxford. 
We may begin with the great side of 1g00, and mention only 
two of the eight, Mr. Humphrey Ellis and Mr. J. A. 'T. Bramston, 
and so on to Mr. Hooman, Mr. Evans, Mr. Robertson-Durham, 
Mr. J. L. Humphreys, and Mr. Holderness. ‘Those are pre- 
War heroes, and no post-War team can boast a better beginning 
than the Oxford side which started with Mr. Wethered, Mr. 
Tolley, and Mr. John Beck—and even so lost the match. Cam- 
bridge cannot make a very good fight of it in point of precocious 
undergraduate splendour: some of her best players have come 
to their maturity later, such as Mr. Crawley and Sir Harold 
Gillies ; but I will not leave out Mr. de Zoete, of my own remote 
epoch, Mr. Percy Humphries, and Mr. Gordon Barry, who later 
played also for Oxford; and, just after the War, Mr. W. L. 
Hope. I am prepared to maintain that there have always been 
undergraduate giants. The difference is in this: that the 
giants were followed towards the end of the side by comparative 
pygmies, whereas to-day there is severe competition among really 
good young players for the last places ; it is all they can do to 
scramble into the side at all. I am writing soon after seeing 
Cambridge beat Woking, and so perhaps I am unduly impressed 
by the Cambridge state of things. At any rate, Mr. Halstead, 
Mr. How and Mr. Browne all seem to me to play uncommonly 
well: not merely to hit the ball a long way—as everybody does 
nowadays—but to be good golfers ; and yet, at the time of writing, 
it appears inevitable that some of them should be crowded out. 
The best players—and very good they are—are still at the top 
of either side, but the old and glaring disparity between the head 
and the tail has gone. Distant indeed are the times when one who 
is now an eminent law lord was asked whether he had ever 
played golf and, if so, whether he would play next day against 
Cambridge at Wimbledon. 


TO WESTWARD HO! 


The tradition of really fine young golfers at the head of 
the side is well maintained this year, as witness the fact that 
two of them—Mr. Kenneth Scott of Oxford and Mr. Langley 
of Cambridge—are among the sixteen chosen for the Walker 
Cup trials at St. Andrews, and I hope to see them both playing 
in the Walker Cup match itself. I may add, purely as a personal 
opinion and not as a criticism of the Selectors, that I should 
have liked to see one more in the sixteen, namely, the Cambridge 
captain, Mr. George Carter. I have seen him play a good deal 
this year, and, though his golf may not be very exciting or 
dramatic to look at, he possesses some rare and admirable virtues ; 
he keeps on hitting the ball, he keeps it in play, and he constantly 
holes putts of an awkward length, particularly when he has 
chipped up from off the green, to the disappointment of his 
adversary who is “ sitting pretty.” At present Mr. Carter is 
playing first for his side, and Mr. Langley second. Whether 
the order will be reversed at Westward Ho! I do not know, 
but I half hope that it may be, because Mr. Scott and Mr. Langley 
halved a glorious match at Prince’s last year, and it would be such 
fun to see a return this year. In whatever order they play, 
we ought to be assured of two capital matches at the top, 
because Mr. Lawrie, who plays second for Oxford, is a thoroughly 
good player, perfectly capable of making Mr. Langley fight hard, 
just as Mr. Carter is capable of making Mr. Scott go for all he 
is worth. Then, too, there ought to be a fine first foursome : 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Lawrie against Mr. Carter and Mr. Winton. 
That leaves Mr. Langley to play in the second pair with Mr. 
Goodban for Cambridge, and I think they will win a point for 
their side. At the present moment I am full of hopes as to 
Mr. Langley’s game. He has hitherto had a slightly dis- 
appointing season, and has been rather put in the shade by 
the notable achievements of Mr. Scott; but he is hitting the 
ball beautifully, with the solid and leisurely power usually to be 
found in rather older players, and his good time must be coming. 
Nothing can keep down for long a golfer who hits the ball as 
he does. 

The general belief is that the middle and tail of Cambridge 
are slightly the stronger. I do not dissent, and I think 
though I am obviously prejudiced—that Cambridge will win. 
I have lately seen both sides play at Woking, and both the results 
of the matches and the impressions formed by less partial ob- 
servers were in Cambridge’s favour. I am, however, entirely 
prepared for surprises, and I fancy that some of the Oxford side 
are better than is generally supposed. Mr. Walker—who has 
been laid up, but will be fit again—has power and dash and is 
a good putter. Then there is that rather baffling left-hander, 
Mr. Physick. Last year he seemed to have only one virtue 
a virtue not to be despised: that of winning matches ; he in 
fact won his foursome at Prince’s, but in the singles was made 
to look rather weak and ineffective by a long and heavy course. 
This year he has greatly improved ; he hits the ball with much 
more freedom and power, and he goes on winning a good many 
matches. Speaking as a partisan, I am rather afraid of him. 
Mr. Foster, also vastly improved, is a confident match-winner ; 
Mr. Harvey comes from a good seaside school at Brancaster ; 
and whenever I see Mr. Pether hit a shot I always think that he 
must be going to do really well very soon. Some of these 
Oxford players—not all of them, I trust—are very likely to upset 
some Cambridge apple-carts. And so to Worlington, whither 
I am taking, barring the usual last-minute defections, quite a 
good Society side. I shall not be at all unhappy if Cambridge 
upsets our apple-cart to the extent of any reasonable number 
of holes. 
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FUN ON SHROVE TUESDAY 


L'TTHOUGH in the larger towns and cities 
Shrove ‘Tuesday has degenerated into a 
mere holiday for top-whipping young- 
sters, many interesting customs and 
ceremonies which have survived the 
passing of the centuries are still carried out in some 
country districts. In the Middle Ages this day 
was one of merry-making and carnival in order 
to prepare humanity for the dismal period of Lent 
thaec began on the following day. Prior to the 
Reformation, almost everyone attended confession 
on this occasion, and the very name, Shrovetide, 
has arisen from the fact that after this the faithful 
were shriven. Even the pancakes have their 
religious significance and were originally made in 
order to use up all the household fats and butter, 
as these substances were forbidden during the 
period of Lent. After service, merry-making was 
the order of the day, and old English sports and 
pastimes were freely indulged in. 

Among the quaint and picturesque ceremonies 
which still survive, one of the most interesting 
is the egg-shackling that is carried out in some 
of the Somersetshire villages. Here every child 
takes an egg to school, and, after the owner’s 
name has been written on each, the eggs are all 

o bed placed in a straw basket. Two children then 
THE TOSSING OF THE PANCAKE AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL Is _ Pe#in to shake the basket, and each time a shell 
PROBABLY THE BEST KNOWN OF ALL SHROVETIDE CUSTOMS — ‘t2°kS or. breaks, that particular egg is taken out. 

‘ ‘ - a OE : sisioade : Ihe shaking continues until only three eggs remain 

The winner and the chef intact, and the owners of these are rewarded with 

prize money. Shepton Beauchamp and Barrington 
are the best places to see this ceremony. 

The ringing of the Pancake Bell is still carried 
out in many villages and country towns, but at 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire, this is accompanied 
by a charming little rite. The first chimes of 
the Pancake Bell coming from the town church 
are the signal for the housewives to gather the 
ingredients together and begin the mixing of the 
pancakes. After an interval, the big bell is tolled 
and at this the girls of the town race to the church 
with their pancakes still in the frying-pans. The 
first there has the honour of serving her pancakes 
to the bell-ringers. 

Survivors of the rougher forms of amusement 
indulged in on this festival are the ‘ football ” 
matches which take place in three towns of 
England every Shrove Tuesday. The game is 
somewhat on the same lines as Rugby, but the 
rules are so elastic that the game becomes more 
of a riot than anything else. For instance, the 
field of play usually covers some twenty acres of 
land, including many of the main streets and 
thoroughfares of the towns concerned, and the 
goal-posts may be a mile apart. Each team is 
composed of about 300 players, and the struggle 
continues for three or four hours. Chester-le- 
Street, the Durham mining town on the Great 
North Road, is the place to see the game at its 
wildest, for the hardy colliers enter into the spirit 
with a ready abandon. While the game is in 
progress, the tradespeople board up their shop 
fronts, and injuries and broken bones are quite 
frequent among the players themselves. Ash- 
bourne, in Derbyshire, is the scene of a similar 
Shrovetide encounter; while a third is held at 
Atherstone, in Warwickshire. 

Hurling, a sport which at one time was a 
favourite in the Celtic areas of Scotland, Wales 
and Cornwall, is still carried out in the Cornish 
town of St. Columb Major, when teams represent- 
ing the town and the rural villages around oppose 
each other. As in the case of the football en- 
counters, the rival sides are prodigious, and the 
contest usually attracts from 800 to 1,000 players. 
The goals consist of stone troughs standing by 
the roadside, each a mile distant from the centre 
of the town, while the ball is of solid apple-wood 
encased in silver. 

Everyone knows of the tossing of the pancake 
at Westminster School. Other survivals are the 
“courts”? held on this day—at Lichfield, where 
it is accompanied by an old fair which is still 
proclaimed in the traditional manner; and at 
Corfe Castle, where the Court of the Company 
of Marblers and Stone Cutters is held under an 
ancient charter for the purpose of adjusting the 
grievances of the quarrymen. Proceedings begin 
with the ringing of the church bell, and after the 
Court has been held the company kick a football 
SHROVETIDE FOOTBALL AT ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE Seong the conten of the vilae in ander to gee 

4 4 : 4 serve the right of way. SYDNEY MoorHouse., 








THE BELL-RINGING CEREMONY AT OLNEY 
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HIPPO IN TANGANYIKA 


ELOUS, the well known big-game 

hunter, whose bust in bronze is 

prominently displayed on the stair- 

way at the Natural History Mu- 

seum, would have been the first 
person to endorse the statement that 
hippo shooting is a most unpleasant 
business. 

The incidents that I am about to 
relate occurred not much more than a 
long day’s march from where Selous is 
buried, in the south of what used to be 
the Kisaki sub-district of Morogoro, 
which is the first important railway 
station from the port of Dar-es-Salaam, 
the capital of ‘Tanganyika ‘Territory. 
Kisaki is now administered from Moro- 
goro, which is seven and a half hours’ 
railway journey from the coast. 

As one travels southwards from 
Morogoro towards Kisaki, the road winds 
along the eastern foothills of the Uluguru 
Mountains for fifty miles or more, and 
then, after the village of Mvuha is reached, 
it turns away from the hills into the drier 
bush country. Game of all sorts abound, 
the great Rufigi River is not far away, 
and, if the big rains are heavier than 
usual, the mountain streams overflow 
their banks to flood the countryside for 
many miles around. 

Sheets of water, that are normally 
small lakes, become a part of the general 
inundation, and it is then that large 
numbers of hippopotami leave their 
haunts in the Rufigi River to travel far 
abroad. Numbers of them are left 
behind when the floods subside, and this 
is what had happened when a friend and 
I passed along the Kisaki road in May, 
1930. 

Between Mvuha and the next camp, 
Tulo, are two fair-sized lakes, and when 
we visited them a herd of about seventy 
hippo had appropriated them for their 
habitat. About three miles separated 
these lakes, and the tangle of bush 
between had been trampled into broad 
trails where the animals wandered to 
and fro during the night. They frolicked 
about in the water during the day, and, 
although they appeared harmless enough 
and made no attempt to interfere with 
the native inhabitants, yet they spoiled 
the fishing, especially since the method 
in use was so peculiar. 

A number of people settled along 
the lake shores when the floods subsided, 
building flimsy grass huts to last them 
through the dry season, and, while the 
women tended their crops, the men 
spent most of the day fishing. Splashing, 
and making a great noise to frighten the 
fish ahead of them, and pushing huge 
sections of closely woven cane fencing 
in a long line, they would isolate portions 
of the lake, and gradually enclose the 
fish into narrow creeks, whence they 
could be lifted out in baskets. It was 
not easy to avoid the hippo in the pro- 
cess; and, moreover, their crops of 
maize and millet were being grazed 
down at night, when the animals came 
out of the water to feed. 

A wail of woe had been received 
by the District Officer from the local 
native chief, and, as I happened to be 
in the vicinity, I was given permission 
to shoot one of the animals in an attempt 
to scare them away to a neighbouring 
stream, which would put them on the 
road back to their proper haunts. 

“Take a native game scout with 
you,”’ said the D.O., “‘ shoot until you 
are sure you have hit, and then wait 
for the body to come to the surface. 
This may take an hour and a half,” he 
said; and I was glad of his advice, 
because I had never shot a hippopotamus 
before. 

My friend and I had been camping 
at Tulo on our way back from a tour 
in the Kisaki area, so we set out on foot, 





THE SECOND LAKE WAS MUCH LARGER, AND A VERY BEAUTIFUL 
SHEET OF WATER 
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early the next morning, together with a game scout, by name 
Hassan, and several native bearers. We were carried across 
rivers, and had to walk a half-dozen miles through the bush, on 
a blazing hot day, before we came to the first of the two lakes. 
There was nothing there. 

“They must be in the other lake,’’ said Hassan. 

Wherever there is moisture in this part of the world, the 
vegetation is thick and luxuriant. As there was no direct road, 
it would have been impossible to push, or to hack, our way through 
to the next lake, if it had not been for the maze of hippo trails 
into which we plunged. Each trail was about two feet wide, 
and they wound about, forked in all directions, and then joined 
up again to reach their objective. In some places the tall grasses 
or the thick tangle of herbaceous growth had been flattened down, 
and this left an awkward trash to stumble over beneath our feet. 
In other places the trail became a twisting tunnel, in which thorns 
clutched at our clothing as we hurried stooping through, anxious 
to get out into the open to escape the danger of meeting trouble 
face to face. ‘The atmosphere was humid, and long before we 
had covered the necessary three miles our bodies streamed with 
sweat. 

The second lake was much larger, and a very beautiful sheet of 
water. ‘There, sure enough, were the hippo, about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the shore, playing or fighting, sinking or 
rising to the surface to breathe. But few of them presented a 
stationary target, and those that did were basking on the surface, 
with only their nostrils, their eyes, and the bulge by their ears 
showing above the water. 

Using a 9mm. rifle, with solid cartridges, I took steady aim 
and fired. Immediately the lake became dotted with the heads 
of hippo, all looking in my direction, and wondering what the 
noise was about. I fired three more times, the hippo taking very 
little notice. Hassan thought I might have hit twice, but it was 
difficult to know for certain whether I had hit any of them at all. 
My friend and I ate our lunch and smoked our pipes under the 


TWO CHAMPION 


GOLDEN 


N unexpected announcement in the middle of last week 
that Sir Francis Towle was sending his Airgead Sios 
to run against Golden Miller in an optional selling 
steeplechase at Hurst Park gave the steeplechasing world 
the thrill of the season, and an unexpected one, too, 

for it had been thought that the pair were most unlikely to meet 
this year, one being destined for the Grand National and the 
other for the Cheltenham Gold Cup. People talked of the race 
as a match, but Mr. H. A. Steel decided to take a hand with his 
young horse Macaulay, and Macaulay beat both of them in the 
most effective style. The race, unfortunately for everyone, was 
run in infamous weather conditions, including a blinding snow- 
storm, and results in such circumstances are none too dependable ; 
but on the day Macaulay was easily the superior of the other pair. 
Airgead Sios—after, as usual, making the running—was beaten 
two from home, and when Macaulay jumped past Golden Miller 
at the last there was no gainsaying him. ‘There is every possi- 
bility of Golden Miller and Macaulay meeting again at Cheltenham, 
and in spite of his defeat Miss Paget’s horse will be greatly expected 
to reverse the Hurst Park running. Airgead Sios did not seem 
to be quite the horse he was at Manchester, and plans for his future 
may be revised. An acceptance has been declared for him in 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup. 

Not since the great Troytown has a horse trained in Ireland 
come across Channel to win the Grand National. There were 
hopes of one a few years ago, the good mare Heartbreak Hill, 
but she was badly interfered with and virtually put out of the 
race two fences after Valentine’s Brook. Ireland may this year 
have its best candidate since her day in Royal Danieli, who came 
to run for the Nottinghamshire Handicap Steeplechase on Tuesday 
and failed by a length to give nearly two stones to a promising 
young horse, Pet Son, which Mr. H. B. Brandt bought in Ireland 
last year. Pet Son was entered for the Grand National, but was, 
on second thoughts, taken out at the acceptance stage, as his 
trainer wished to have him another year before essaying Liverpool. 
Royal Danieli gave an admirable account of himself, for he led 
the field for three miles, and then was joined by Pet Son. Through 
the last half-mile they raced together, and in the run in from the last 
the weight told against the older horse, who might even have won 
had his jockey elected to give him a severe race. 

Royal Danieli is a fine stamp of a Liverpool horse, unusually 
big, but strongly made, and well balanced on the best of limbs. 
He has already been to Liverpool, and might have won there in 
November but for a blunder, which was probably caused by the 
shadow a bright sun was throwing on the take-off side of the 
fence. At Nottingham there was no flaw in his jumping, but then, 
the steeplechase course at Colwick is an easy one. Royal Danieli 
has, however, run over all sorts of fences in Ireland and England, 
and one might be a little more doubtful about his ability to stay 
the Grand National course than about his capacity to jump it. 
He was opposed by several out of the Grand National entry, 
and one of them, the six year old La Touche, finished third. 
Bachelor Prince fell, which is unlike Mr. Rank’s horse, generally 
the safest of jumpers, but he was probably interfered with by 
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shade of a tree, while we waited nearly two hours to see what would 
happen. 

All this time we watched the hippo disporting themselves. 
Beyond an occasional grunt, a sudden snort, or the lazy splash 
of water in the distance, they made very little noise. It is only 
when evening falls, and the light begins to fade, that mate calls 
to mate with strident voice. A local inhabitant was telling me, 
while we waited, how often he was awakened during the night 
by the heavy tramp of their feet, the munching noise of his maize 
crop being devoured, or the terrifying creak and tremble of his 
frail hut when heavy bodies passed and brushed against it. 

** I’m afraid, sir, that you have not succeeded,” said Hassan 
eventually ; and, being loath to lose my one and only opportunity 
of shooting a hippo, I then fired six more shots, four of which 
I knew had missed. We again waited for two hours, but nothing 
happened. Knowing that I must have hit one or two of them, 
and hating myself for wounding animals that made no effort to 
hit back, I gave up the attempt, and trudged, with a sick feeling 
of disgust, back to camp. 

I discovered afterwards that the second lake was much nearer 
to our next camp, Mvuha, so when we reached there the following 
morning I asked the first native who presented himself whether 
I had been successful the previous day. ‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “ I 
think you have killed one.’ Naturally, we hastened to the scene. 

On our arrival there we found the natives wildly excited. 
“ Have I killed a hippo?” I asked again. 

“Yes, sir, but you have killed three,” they shouted. One car- 
cass was being pulled to the shore, another had already been beached. 

The animals were a pinkish grey in colour, and, as they fight 
so frequently among themselves, their hides were badly scarred, 
and even punctured with their cruel tusks. All three must have 
died instantly, for they had been drilled clean beneath the ear. 
‘Just plain murder,” remarked my companion, as we left the 
natives joyfully cutting up the carcasses into great piles of nasty- 
looking meat. SHANWA. 


STEEPLECHASERS 


MILLER v. MACAULAY 


Lough Cottage. This mishap should not be held against him. 
Under Bid, who is to carry at Liverpool the colours of Lord 
Derby, who owns him in partnership with Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford, only ran well for a time, and did not seem to stay on. 
He is only six years old, and one can doubt his staying the National 
course this year, at any rate. 

A few years ago the comment was made more than once here 
that good young steeplechasers were scarce and dear. They 
may still be dear, but they are certainly not scarce. A probable 
explanation is that a great many Irish-bred horses that could not 
be sold as yearlings five or six years ago, during the acute slump 


‘in bloodstock, were taken home and turned out, and are now 


distinguishing themselves as ’chasers and hurdlers. The size 
of the fields in races confined to Novice ’chasers has been one of 
the features of this remarkable National Hunt season. The 
Wollaton Steeplechase at Nottingham, and the New Century 
‘Chase at Hurst Park two days later, produced between them no 
fewer than thirty-eight runners. Three years ago these two 
events yielded between them eighteen runners, there being only 
six at Hurst Park, compared with seventeen last week. It was won 
by the American-bred Teddy the Bold, owned by Mrs. Ambrose 
Clark, from Periwinkle II, and won, too, as a good young horse 
wins. It is strange to see a son of the great sire Teddy running 
in a steeplechase in England, but this career was not planned out 
for Teddy the Bold in his young days. It was the Derby for which 
he was originally entered, but he was an overgrown two year old, 
so it was as a steeplechaser that he was shipped to England, where 
he has already shown high promise. 

Another of the optional selling steeplechases so popular with 
owners of Grand National horses just now—that at Newbury on 
Friday—was illuminating, for it revealed the French six year 
old, Takvor Pacha, who had not been taken too seriously before, 
in the light of a very likely Grand National horse. Making his 
first appearance in England, he gave an almost faultless display 
of jumping, but just lacked the turn of speed to cope with Drinmore 
Lad on the run from the last fence, and was beaten by three parts 
of a length, with Cooleen, second to Royal Mail at Aintree last 
year, three lengths behind him. It was a captivating display 
that Takvor Pacha gave throughout the race, and the fact that 
he will be meeting the first and third on 19lb. and 2olb. better 
terms at Liverpool gave the trainers of this pair, as they would 
say in France, “‘ furiously to think.’’ His French connections 
have no doubt about his stamina, and there is the evidence that 
he got the four miles in the Paris Steeplechase, in which he finished 
fourth to Ingre last June. A fault in the conformation of Takvor 
Pacha is that he is a little light in his second thighs, and a little 
mean to follow; but ‘‘ handsome is,” etc., and the Gallic cock, 
that has not crowed at Liverpool since the day of Lutteur III, 
twenty-nine years ago, may well be heard on March 25th. The 
distance was too short for Cooleen, but she was not very impressive 
and she will have to do better at Gatwick this week-end to make new 
friends. Dunhill Castle was a Grand National entrant that lived up 
to his reputation when he beat Kellsboro’ Jack on Saturday, but he 
is not yet a certain runner at Liverpool. BirD’Ss-EYE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


* BREEDING HUNTERS AND 
BREAKING THEM” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I think this is a most excellent, if original, 
idea, and one that should show good results 
if it can be put into practice. 

A point to be considered is the distribution 
of young horses with reference to the breakers’ 
establishments. I do not suppose that any 
one Hunt could find either enough money 
to finance a breaker or sufficient raw material 


for him to work upon. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that a group system offers the best 
solution. 


Thus the country might be divided into 
groups—say: The Midlands, embracing such 
countries as the Quorn, Belvoir, Cottesmore, 
Fernie’s, Pytchley, the Atherstone, etc.; The 
Southern, to cater for the Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Surrey, and Sussex packs; and The Western, 
to be fed from Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somerset, etc. These are divisions set down at 
haphazard, merely to indicate the generai idea. 

In any case, whatever form your Premium 
scheme may assume if and when it is put into 
practice, the matter is well worth considering, 
and it is to be hoped that others of your readers 
will give their views, together with their reasons 
for or against a Premium on Schooling. 
DORCHESTER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Although the object of the scheme 
embodied in your article is very desirable, | 
do not think the writer sufficiently realises the 
difficulties. 

It would not be possible to get a really 
good breaker for £100 per annum, nor would 
the £5 which you suggest cover the expenses 
of breaking, grooming, feeding, and shoeing 
the young horse until fit to be returned to the 
owner. 

Possibly a suitable man might be obtained 
for £100 per annum if he was paid, in addition, 
£3 per horse, per week, for breaking, stabling 
and feeding. 





TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—I was very eat to read, in the current 
issue of Country LiFe, that you are going into 
the question of the schooling of hunters, 
bred on farms, on organised lines. By taking 
up this aspect of light horse breeding, you will 
arouse interest in the chief problem connected 
therewith, which is that the hunter-breeding 
farmer shall receive a fair price for the four 
year old hunter bred and reared on his farm. 
As you state correctly in your article, the 
average farmer is only able to offer for sale partly 
or totally unschooled hunters, and the price 
realised generally causes disappointment. 
Repetitions of financial disappointment will 
have one result only, namely, that fewer horses 
will be bred. Racehorses are taken over by 
experienced trainers and systematically broken 
in and mouthed before the serious business of 
their turf career is commenced. Polo ponies 
are subjected to long and careful training ; 
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but what of the hunters? Their early training 
is usually limited to such education as can 
be provided by the breeder or his sons. Some 
are experts, but the majority are not, and for 
lack of proper schooling a sale is effected at a 
low price. Some form of organisation, whether 
by county or by Hunt committees, is urgently 
required to obviate this loss, with its adverse 
effect on a keen breeder. 

Your suggestion is, in my opinion, both 
practicable and sound, and it would, when 
put into being, be warmly welcomed by breeders 
and buyers of hunters, as both would benefit 
considerably from the proposal advocated in 
your leading article-—R. S. Scorr, Brigadier. 


AN INDIAN EPITAPH 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I hope you may like to see this epitaph, 
which was found by a friend of mine in India. 
He writes: “I found it in an old cemetery 
in Berhampore where the jungle had got in 
and been cleared out again by the Indian Ancient 
Monuments people. Berhampore is the middle 
of a seventeenth and ear!y eighteenth century 
trading district—absolutely killed by synthetic 
indigo. There are enormous barracks there, 
which were built just after Plassey.” 

Sacred to the memories of Henrietta 
and Ann Matilda daughters of John and 
Mary Brooke who after a few days illness 
expired on ist and 8th July 1816 in the 
16th and 21st years of their age 

Called away 

In the days of their youth and their innocence 

When the early promise of their excellence 

Was each day realised in the display 

Of the gentle and amiable virtues of their sex 

Diffusing peace and joy on all around them 

Their mourning friends have no consolation 

left 
But in the Hope 

That the purity of thei: affectionate hearts 

‘The sweetness and gentleness of their tempers 

The warm benevolence of their disposition 

Their cheerful and unaffected piety 

Will be accepted at the Throne of Grace 

And that a most merciful Creator 

Who marks each aspiration after virtue 

Who hears the prayer which the voice has 

not uttered 

Who rewards the unaccomplished purpose of 

the pious mind 

Will unite the gentle spirits of the Departed 

In the blessed regions of Heavenly Bliss 

Where sorrow is unknown and joy endureth 

for ever. 

And now Lord what is our Hope 

‘Truly our Hope is even in Thee. 

Ps. 39. 
G. W. R. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
SIR, —At a conference of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution several speakers are reported 
to have commented adversely upon restrictions 
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iaserted in farm leases about ploughing up 
old pasture. Professor Stapledon’s work upon 
the subject of grassland is so valuable that one 
hesitates when offering a word of caution. 
Conditions may be different in the south. In 
this northern district there obtains an abomin- 
able system of annual leases. Ploughing re- 
strictions are the only safeguard against exploita- 
tion of the soil by wandering tenants. ‘These 
unsettled tenants are only too willing to break 
up an old pasture, because they get a heavy 
crop of ley oats the first season. But they 
depart to another farm without attempting 
to restore the first farm to decent grass. A 
large proportion of the light land which was 
ploughed during the Great War was never sown 
down. It was left under weeds. In the course 
of years some sort of grass herbage has replaced 
the weeds (whose seeds are still alive under- 
ground), and wild white clover is usually 
present, very sparsely, but only awaiting 
encouragement. Much of this upland land 
will be regenerated by the providential windfall 
of cheap lime, without recourse to ploughing 
at a time when there are no ploughmen at 
the hirings, and no hands to keep green crop 
clean. 

I cannot imagine any 
so stupid as to deliberately ‘“‘ hamper’? a satis- 
factory tenant. But, unhappily, offers for 
farms are so scarce in these days that we have 
to accept tenants whom we know perfectly 
well to be short of capital and labour. Better 
leave the land green side up until labour is 
available to keep it clean. Then it will be one 
year’s seed instead of seven years’ weed. 


H. B. HEE.ts. 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF A 
GREAT MARSHLAND CHURCH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—West Walton is known to any who have 
explored the Norfolk fens as one of the finest 
Early English churches in the kingdom. Not 
the least of its beauties is its open, unspoilt 
setting, well seen in the accompanying photo- 
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graph. This also shows the reason for this 
letter: the field immediately west of the 
church, which was bought the other day by a 


speculative builder for £50. He immediately 
submitted plans to the Rural District Council 
for two or three bungalows that he proposed 
to erect on the land. The R.D.C., to their 
credit, turned them down, and the matter 
was taken up by the Norfolk Branch of the 


C.P.R.E., which, after lengthy and costly 
negotiations, has entered into a contract to 
buy the land. For this, including all the 


expenses involved and the original purchaser’s 
compensation, £100 is required. The amount 
is not large, so can, it is hoped, be defrayed by 
contributions within the means of lovers of 
these remote but lovely Marshland churches. 
Donations should be sent to Mr. G. F. Coulton, 
Hon. Treasurer, King’s Lynn and Marshland 
Area Committee, King Street, King’s Lynn. 
Guy DAWBER. 
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ON THE WAY TO ANGLESEY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—It will be of interest to all travellers in 
North Wales that Telford’s suspension bridge, 
connecting the mainland with the Isle of Angle- 
sey, is to be reconstructed. It has stood for 








TELFORD’S SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


more than one hundred years, and was seriously 
damaged during a gale a few years ago. It is 
good news that the original design is not to 
be departed from, and the viaducts and towers 
of the old bridge will be retained. A single 
carriageway, 23ft. in width, will supplant the 
present two carriageways, which are only 
7ft. gins. wide. The ironwork of the 
main span of 58oft. will be renewed. 

At its completion in 1826 this was 
the longest suspension bridge in the world, 
and was of an experimental nature. It is 
said that when the great chains supporting 
the main span were raised into position 
in the presence of a vast crowd, who 
expected to witness a disastrous failure, 
the great engineer himself was found on 
his knees in prayer.—A. P. 


HOMING TOADS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,-—The last line of your recent note 
on “ Homing Birds’”’ can be extended to 
toads. ‘Toads, according to Dr. Ray J. 
Nichols of the University of Mississippi, 
have homing instincts as strong as those 
of pigeons. 

Dr. Nichols visited a certain area 
during the summer and autumn, and 
spent an exciting time catching }itoads. 
When caught they were adorned with 
identifying tabs. ‘They were then carried 
to various distances from their points of 
capture. Altogether, Dr. Nichols re- 
moved 141 toads from their “‘ homes”’ to 
distances varying from two or three 
hundred yards up to a mile. 

Thirty rapid toads, possibly on account of 
some urgent date, arrived home in times ranging 
from twenty-two hours to twenty-four days. 

Out of the 141 toads removed, sixty-three 
returned ; the remainder appeared to be quite 
content with their new surroundings, and were 
possibly quite grateful to the doctor for the 
change he had afforded them—maybe their 
matriages were not a success.—E. H. G. 


A PUNNING INN SIGN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—From time to time you have published 
photographs of inn signs, either famous or 
beautiful. That of the Three Kings at 
Threekingham in Lincolnshire is unusual. It 
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represents the heads of three kings in a punning 
allusion to the name of the place. 

According to local tradition, the village 
derives its name from the three Danish kings 
or chieftains who were killed near here at the 
battle of Stow Green in A.D. 870. In spite of 
this engaging piece of folk memory, it is perhaps 
more probable that the place name is derived 
from the Saxon tribal name of the Trekings. 

The inn is one of the many which claim 
to be the oldest licensed house in England.— 
F. A. GIRLING. 


TEAL HUNTING IN CEYLON 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Teal abound in the secluded tanks and 
lotus-grown backwaters of Ceylon, and it is 
most interesting to watch rural folks bagging 
these birds by various stratagems. One device 
consists in the teal-hunter first sending adrift 
from the bank a few empty inverted earthen 
pots, to which the wary birds soon get 
accustomed and continue to feed on the lotus 

seeds without fear or suspicion. 

Then comes the teal-catcher’s ingenuity 
into full play. Thrusting his head into a similar 
pot (allowing openings, of course, for his nose 
and eyes), he crouches slowly into the water, 
taking care to immerse his body completely, 
and showing only his head-covering over the 
surface. Getting closer and closer till he is 
at arm’s length, he stands still for a while so 
#s not to flush the birds disporting and f2eding 
around him, and also to gain his breath 

He then gets ready for his business. 
Taking a step forward so as to bring his sub- 
merged arm right under the swimming quarry, 
he pulls it down with lightning rapidity, and 
slips it into his cane basket that dangles under 
his hidden waist. Repeating this dexterous 


process several times, he bags quite a good 





THE TEAL-CATCHERS’ STRATAGEM 
number of these birds, if luck is also on his 
side. But the art is practised very cautiously, 
no time being allowed to elapse between the 
sudden grip of the submerged legs and the 
pulling of the bird underneath. 

If, however, the man misses his hold, or 
accidentally reveals himself, the whole flock 
takes to the wing alarmed, probably not to 
give him another opportunity for several days. 

But that seldom happens.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER. 


WATER TOWERS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I could not let the most interesting 
correspondence in COUNTRY LIFE about water 
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towers pass without reminding you of the 
noble tower at Norton in Cheshire, a con- 
spicuous object for many miles around, which 
must be familiar to all who travel frequently 
between Liverpool and London or on the 
main line from Euston to Carlisle. 





IN CHESHIRE 


AT NORTON 


I am indebted to the Liverpool Water- 
works for the enclosed photograph, as well as 
the following information: ‘‘ The tower, which 
was erected by the contractors about the year 
18¢0, was designed by the late Mr. George F. 
Deacon, M.Inst.c.E., Water Engineer to the 
Corporation at that time, who also pre- 
pared the specification and drawings in 
connection with the erection of the 
tower. 

“The following is a translation of the 
Latin inscription carved in the masonry 
below the coping: ‘This water, derived 
from the sources of the Severn, is 
brought to the City of Liverpool, a 
distance of eighty miles, through the 
Mountains and over the Plains of Wales, 
and the intervening country, at the cost 
of the Municipality, in the year of Our 
Lord 1892.’ ”’ 

‘The tower forms part of an aqueduct 
from Lake Vyrnwy. It stands on a lofty 
eminence above the Mersey near Run- 
corn, and is an imposing ornament to a 
very beautiful landscape.—P. FLEETWoop- 
HESKETH. 


A BABY SQUIRREL 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY 
Sir,—I enclose a snapshot which may 
perhaps be of interest to your readers. 
The baby squirrels, which are of the 
kind found in large numbers in every 
Indian garden, were discovered by a 
friend of mine, stationed in Sind, ap- 
parently deserted by their parents, below 
the veranda of his bungalow. They were quite 
incapable of fending for themselves, but thrived 
rapidly on milk administered with an ordinary 
fountain-pen filler, eventually appreciating 
fondling and vying with each other to be first 
when the approach of my friend’s children 
announced the arrival of mealtimes. Their 
quick, darting movements were most interest- 
ing to watch, and they used their little fingers 
in an extraordinarily human manner to grasp 
their food. This domesticity, however, did 
not outlast their dependence, and they finally 
had to be set free after they had begun to treat 
familiarity with a contempt which exhibited 
itself in extremely painful nips from teeth as 
sharp as needles.—A. AcorrT. 
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THREEKINGHAM’S THREE KINGS 


REARED ON A FOUNTAIN-PEN 
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Cuckmere and Windover Hill—Sussex. 





UTCRY there is and a great flowing of words upon the destruction 
of old country cottages. For, says Authority, unless they be made 
habitable, they must go. Pity ’tis, for those of us who love to look at 
them, yet it would seem that in the main Authority has the right of if. 
For if we love this England we must also have a care for these English, 
and a healthy home is their children’s birthright. Indeed, a rising instinct 
for health is everywhere; as the cities increase, so does the swimming- 
pool, the sports club, the hiking—and the consuming of good beer. So 
is yet another generation finding its Worthington to be the healthiest 
beverage there is for folk who would be healthy. 


.. by Worthington 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SPORT AND DEVELOPMENT 





VIEW 


OR Sir Stephen Demetriadi, K.B.E., 
Streat Hill Farm, near Lewes, is 
privately offered for sale, by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons and Messrs. 


Powell and Co. ‘The house, on the 
crest of the Sussex downs, 725ft. above sea 
level, in 297 acres, has much of the style of 


The Gote, the beautiful residence at the foot 
of the downs, that was sold not very long ago 
by the same agents, on behalf of the same 
owner. Thanks to recent legislation, any new 
building in the vicinity is forbidden, and 
Streat Hill Farm would seem likely, therefore, 
to enjoy undisputed pre-eminence in every 
sense of the term. 


SALE OF 3,500 ACRES 


| DUKE OF ST. ALBANS has agreed 
to sell a considerable interest in his Best- 
wood estate, comprising about 3,500 acres 
near Nottingham, with a view to development. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. acted for the 
purchasers. ‘The Duke’s agent is Mr. Frank 
‘Trumper, of the firm of Messrs. Thurgood, 
Martin and Trumper. Members of Mr. 
Trumper’s family have managed the Duke’s 
estate for many years. The land is about four 
miles north of Nottingham, and was originally 
part of the ancient Sherwood Forest. The 


house of Bestwood, now let to Sir Harold 
Bowden, was built in 1865. It was visited by 
the late King Edward VII and many other 


Royal personages, some of whom planted trees 
in the grounds. 

Bestwood was granted by Charles II to 
the first Duke of St. Albans. Sherwood Forest 
in olden times extended at least twenty-five 
miles, and was roughly ten miles across, and 
parts of it held so many deer that they inter- 
tered with farming. In 1708, at Retford, the 
chief residents met and drafted a petition to 
Parliament against the excessive number of 
deer, which menaced the farming welfare of 
the county. Sherwood Forest, as a refuge of 
law-breakers, is full of legends of Robin Hood. 
The present sale will lead to the recounting 
of some of the strange tales of his exploits, 
and perhaps to conjectures as to whether there 
ever really was such a person. Doubters may 
find some support in the fact that as early as 
1377, in “ Piers Plowman,” we find “ rymes 
of Robyn Hood.” Lovers of Sherwood Forest 
may prefer to leave the question open, and to 
enjoy the poem in which Keats sang: “‘ Honour 
to bold Robin Hood Sleeping in the under- 
wood.”’ Of the future of the land now sold 
it is enough to say that in all probability 
development will soon begin, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., on 
behalf of the new owners. 

The trustees of the late Viscountess Ipswich 
are desirous of selling Castle House, Dedding- 
ton, a house that was the subject of an illustrated 
article in CoUNTRY LiFe (Vol. xx111, page 906). 
Six miles from Banbury, Castle House stands 
in the best part of the Heythrop and Bicester 
country. Parts of the seventeenth-century 
house are said to be five centuries earlier. A 
grand old oak staircase, oak panelling, doors 
and fittings dating from about the year 1450, 
lend a charm to the house, and in the grounds 
of 2 acres is a tithe barn of great age. The 
property was of old part of a manor held by 
Sir Frederick Bohun, and Charles I is said to 
have rested at Castle House the night before 
the battle of Cropredy Bridge. Even in the 


FROM STREAT HILL FARM, 
last six months a very large sum has been spent 
in improving the house and grounds. Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff are the agents. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING 

ENERAL JOHN VAUGHAN intends to 

let Wexford House, a noted hunting-box 
at Melton Mowbray, in the centre of the Quorn 
country and close to the polo ground. It stands 
in nearly 2 acres of grounds. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. are the General’s agents. The 
firm has orders to find a tenant for a few months 
for Oakash, near Wantage. This renovated 
and enlarged Queen Anne house overlooks, 
from a height of 600ft. above sea level, the 
Hampshire and Wiltshire downs. 


Mr. G. S. Allfrey’s Heythrop estate of 
over 400 acres, in the heart of the Heythrop 
country, has been disposed of, Messrs. James 


Styles and Whitlock having sold The Dower 
House and 40 acres, and other portions of the 
property previously. They have also sold 
Manor Farm, East Marden, near Chichester, 
a Georgian house and 470 acres, for private 
occupation. Some time ago the firm found a 
buyer for 300 acres, at that time part of the 
Manor Farm freehold, and thus another whole 
estate has changed hands. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, as 
owners of the Uplands House estate, seven 
miles from Banbury, offers a lease of the house. 
It is a charming residence of moderate size, 
built of Hornton stone, and would form an 
ideal hunting-box, especially if the stabling was 
remodelled and enlarged. Being at Edgehill, 
the house is within five miles of the kennels of 
the Warwickshire, and handy for meets of the 
Bicester Saturday. There is a paddock of 
12 acres. Messrs. Bidwell and Sons are the 
agents. 

The shooting over Woolverstone Hall 
estate, Suffolk, has been let for the season, by 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, the managing agents. 
The purchase of the estate of 6,042 acres, for 
£185,000, by Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons), at an auction in 
December, was one of the great real estate 
transactions of the year. The new owners, 
Oxford University, through the Nuffield Trust, 
have to find an acceptable use for the magnifi- 
cent Adam mansion. 

Fifield Manor, a mile from the villages of 
Ewelme and Benson, is for sale by Messrs. 
Tresidder and Co. The house has a Georgian 
front, but it is reputed to be of twelfth century 
origin, and to have been first a church, then a 
religious settlement, and eventually a farm- 
house. Enlargement and improvement came 
much later, and there was a good basis for the 
work, as some of the walls are over a yard thick. 
A trout stream flows through the garden. 

NORFOLK HOUSE SITE 

HE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S sale of 

Norfolk House has been followed in the 
last few days by the registration at Somerset 
House of a new private company called 
** Norfolk House (St. James’s Square), Limited,” 
with a nominal capital of £150,000, of which 
149,900 are ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
remaining 100, styled B shares, are entitled 
to receive 15 per cent. of any dividend, and 
they have certain additional rights in events 
specified in the Articles of Association. The 
registered office of the Company is at Milburn 
House, Dean Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
address also of the eminent firm of solicitors, 


SUSSEX 


that represents the new Company, namely 
Messrs. Wm. Mark Pybus and Sons. The objects 
of the Company are to acquire the site and 
buildings, known as Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, London, and to pull down or cause 
to be pulled down the existing buildings, and 
to erect new buildings and effect lettings. 
(Among the undertakings mentioned as possible 
are places of worship, amusement, and shops 
and hotels, or any other type of business). 
The subscribers are Rudolph Palumbo, g, Cul- 
ross Street, Park Lane, W.1, Engineer, one 
share; and Percy Marmaduke Rossdale, 
51, South Audley Street, W.1, Director of 
Companies, one share. As a private company, 
the Articles of Association say that the Company 
shall not offer any of its shares or debentures 
to the public for subscription, and the number 
of members of the Company shall not exceed 
fifty. 

The Duke of Norfolk is believed to be 
negotiating for the purchase of No. 14, Belgrave 
Square ; but his agents in the matter, Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner, and Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who act for Lord Dudley, the owner 
of No. 14, issue a note that “ any statement 
that a sale has yet taken place is both premature 
and inaccurate.” 

The demolition of a well known South 
London theatre, the Princess of Wales’s, facing 
the main gate of Kennington Park, is fore- 
shadowed by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, 
who have sold it and adjoining land, in all 20,000 
sq. ft., for use as the site of a new picture-theatre. 


SEASIDE HOUSE FOR MIDDLESEX 
PATIENTS 

N the very day that a picture of The White 

House at Milford-on-Sea, on the Hampshire 
coast, appeared in CouNnTRy LIFE, to wit, 
February 12th, the contract for the sale of the 
freehold of 6 acres was formally exchanged. 
The buyers are Middlesex County Council, i 
connection with health services. The precise 
use to which the property is to be put has 
not yet been settled, but no difference of 
opinion can exist as to the fact that, whether 
only the existing structure is used or extensive 
additions are built in the grounds, few buildings 
for institutional use can be more beautifully 
situated or more ornamental. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Fox and Sons 
were the joint agents for the vendors, the 
executors of Mrs. M. Z. Walker Munro, and 
the auction arranged for last Thursday had 
not to be held. It was another disappointment 
for would-be bidders, but there are so many 
such private and anticipatory sales nowadays 
that the purchasing public is getting used to 
them. ‘The moral is that persons thinking of 
acquiring any property that may be announced 
for auction should make up their minds and 
tender a firm and adequate offer at once. 
This is especially so in the case of anything 
with value as an investment. 

Before the auction at Arlington Street, 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons have sold a 
freehold close to the summit of Hampstead 
Heath, over 400ft. up, and known as Moreton. 
This house has beautiful oak panelling and 
modern fitments, and a garden of an acre. 
The firm is to let Old Place, Pulborough, a 
residence dating from the fourteenth century. 
On the property is a mediaeval barn, and 
the 26 acres contain a lake of nearly 3 acres. 

ITER. 
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Performance, comfort, equipment and finish of the very best... Distinction without extravagance; 
elegance without expense... This Ford V-8 “22” is produced by an organisation of unique 
experience and unequalled engineering resources. Catalogue on Application, or from Ford 


Dealers Throughout the British Isles. Completely Equipped Ford V-8 Saloons from £240, at Works. 
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THE HON. DOROTHY PAGET’S STUD AT THE 
ELSENHAM PADDOCKS 


II._YEARLINGS OF 1938 
SS 


HERE is, at Miss 

Dorothy Paget’s stud 

at the Elsenham Pad- 

docks, a huge covered 

exercise yard; and 
here, whatever the weather, 
one can stand and watch mares 
or yearlings parade in comfort. 
I believe it was built by Sir 
Walter Gilbey, and on the 
occasion of my visit I very 
much appreciated his fore- 
sight. I have already described 
Miss Paget’s mares, and now 
I propose dealing with her 
yearlings. Numbering eigh- 
teen in all, six are colts and 
the remainder fillies; and 
the collection, which is really 
a splendid one, may easily 
contain the winners of more 
than one of the classic races 
of 1940. ‘Taking the colts first, 
we have a level chestnut son 
of King Salmon from Jamaica. 
March-foaled and well grown, 
he is full of quality, has a 
nicely placed shoulder, good 
quarters, and a long, effortless, 
easy action. I have looked 
over a number of King 
Salmon’s produce, but have not seen a better specimen; this 
colt looks as if he must win big races, and there is no reason why, 
on breeding, he should not. King Salmon is a half-brother to 
the Derby winner, Blenheim, by the St. Leger winner, Salmon 
Trout. He won the Great Yorkshire Stakes as a three year old, 
and the Eclipse Stakes and Coronation Cup the next season. 
Jamaica is a beautifully bred mare; Phalaris was her sire, and 
Love-oil, a daughter of Amadis, was her dam ; while from Love-oil 
there have also been such winners as Ecstasy, Saracen, and 
Trinidad. No fault can be found with this pedigree. The colt 
is as good looking as he is well bred. Next to him there is a 
January-foaled bay colt that has two white socks on his hind legs. 
Son-in-Law’s son, Bosworth, who won the Ascot Gold Cup of 
1930, is his sire. His dam is Hesper, the dam also of Noble Star, 
who won the Ascot Stakes, the Cesarewitch and other races, 
totalling £7,963. If ever a colt was bred to win a St. Leger and 
the Ascot trophy, this one is. Moreover, he has much of his 
sire’s and grandsire’s type, with a grand top, very powerful quar- 
ters, well let down hocks, and the best of legs and feet. Should 
it fall to the lot of Mr. Frank Butters to train him as well as King 
Salmon’s son, he will have a brace that will materially assist 
him once again to head the list of his profession. Two more 
colts that will do credit to any stable are a grey, by Portlaw, and 
a brown, by the Derby winner Felstead. Both are March foals. 
Portlaw’s son is an all-quality sort, from Buchan’s daughter, 
Taquinette. Buchan has been and is a prolific sire of the dams 





F. Griggs 
BAY YEARLING FILLY BY GAINSBOROUGH OUT OF 
MARK TIME, A LIKELY CLASSIC WINNER IN 1940 





A CHESTNUT YEARLING COLT BY BLENHEIM’S 
HALF BROTHER. KING SALMON, OUT OF JAMAICA 


of winners, and this colt will 
add further to his credit, in 
this particular sphere. The 
colt by Felstead is typical of 
his sire, being well made and 
having a long, easy action, 
good hocks, and a plain head. 
His dam is Egeria, a sister to 
Zambo, by the Derby winner, 
Sunstar, out of Santoi’s daugh- 
ter, Airashii. The remaining 
colts have been left till last for 
different reasons. One—a bay 
—by the Derby and St. Leger 
winner, Windsor Lad, from 
Solario’s daughter, Speckle, is 
a very late May foal. It would 
be unfair to criticise him yet. 
The other, who is also a bay, 
is by the dual Ascot Gold 
Cup winner, Trimdon, from 
Buchan’s daughter, Olifa. He 
is all wings at present, but has 
the makings of a good horse. 
Among the fillies, pride of 
place belongs to a bay filly 
with two white hind socks, by 
the “‘triple-crown’”’ winner, 
Gainsborough. This horse of 
Lady James Douglas’ was 
twenty-one years old when he 
sired her. She is the first foal of her dam, Mark Time. 
Taking both these factors into consideration, she should be a 
small, weedy little thing with a Northolt-like outlook; but, as 
a matter of fact, she is one of the nicest fillies I have passed the 
rule over for many a long day. Radiant cost Miss Paget 11,500gs. 
at Doncaster two years back. This high price was partly due 
to the fact that Radiant was a full-sister to Windsor Lad. Leave 
that aside, and judge them at a like age, and Gainsborough’s 
daughter is the preferable filly. Her dam, Mark Time, was by 
Black Gauntlet’s son, Black Watch. Mark Time’s dam was 
Little Mark, a Friar Marcus mare that, like Morals of Marcus 
(£3,010) and Waterval (£2,062), was out of Lilaline. This is an 
exceptional filly, but there are two more that are above average 
quality. Both chestnuts, foaled respectively in January and 
March, the one who has a white sock on her off hind leg is by 
King Salmon, from Orpen’s half-sister, Fairyland. The other, 
who has a white sock on the opposite rear extremity, is by Bahram’s 
half-brother, Dastur, and is out of Dorigen, a Franklin mare 
that came from Trilogy. A full-sister to the dual Ascot Gold 
Cup winner, Trimdon, Trilogy was also the dam of the Oaks 
winner, Light Brocade, and of Scarlet Tiger. ‘The breeding of 
both these is superlative. On looks they are a charming couple. 
Were Miss Paget to feel philanthropically disposed and offer me 
one or the other, I should choose Dorigen’s daughter, as I prefer 
her female line. She has not only a racing but a paddock value. 
Further fillies that do great credit to the stud are January and 
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MY FRIEND, SIR WILLIAM CRAWFORD... 


whose organisation handles our publicity, has 
prevailed on me to give a series of personal 
messages in our advertisements. 

For instance, so many people who do not 
know, ask ‘* What do the letters M.G. stand 
for?” 

They don’t stand for ‘More Ginger” 


though that would be applicable. They were 


given as acompliment to Lord Nuffield, being 


the initial letters of the Morris Garages, which 
was his original business and from which 
the M.G. in particular and all his other vast 


enterprises have sprung. 






MANAGING DIRECTOR OF M.G. CARS 





‘BRITISH CARS ARE BETTER BUILT — BRITISH CARS LAST LONGER”’ 


M.G. Midget Series T £222 @ MG. 13-Litre from £280 @ M.G: Two-Litre from £389 @ Prices ex works. Dunlop, Triplex 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED ABINGDON - ON - THAMES 


I.A 


BERKSHIRE 


SOLE EXPORTERS — M,I.E. LIMITED COWLEY - OXFORD - ENGLAND 
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April-foaled bays by Blandford’s son, Umidwar, and by Windsor 
Lad, another of Blandford’s get that scored in the Derby and the 
St. Leger of 1934. Umidwar’s daughter, whose colour is relieved 
by a white sock on her off-hind leg, is a delightfully put 
together member of her sex, with plenty of quality. She is out 
of Silver Muse, an own-sister to Major Greville William’s 
good mare, Grasmere, by Chaucer from Silver How, she 
by Spearmint. The filly by Windsor Lad also evidences great 
quality and seems sure to race. Her dam, Salome, is a Spion 
Kop mare that cost Miss Paget 8,200gs. at the December Sales 
of 1933. 

To mention some more young fillies, there is a well balanced, 
compact chestnut, by the Newmarket Stakes and Eclipse Stakes 
winner, Miracle, from Deva, she by Gainsborough. This is a 
good sort of race mare, as are a couple of bays by the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby winner, Cameronian, and by the St. Leger 
winner, Solario. Cameronian’s get is from the Friar Marcus mare, 
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Sister Clover. Solario’s comes from Tetramara, a Tetratema 
mare that Miss Paget bred, out of Mara. The Two Thousand 
Guineas winner, Mr. Jinks, and Tracery’s son, Papyrus, are 
responsible for a couple more. The former is from Celiba, by 
Bachelor’s Double ; and the latter is out of My Pet, a young 
Son-in-Law mare that was bred by Lord Glanely. The last brace 
are by Mr. Fox-Carlyon’s stallion, Canon Law, and by Sir Cosmo, 
a son of The Boss. Canon Law is a three-parts brother to the 
Eclipse Stakes winner, Rhodes Scholar. His first stock carry 
colours next season. His representative at Miss Paget’s is out of 
Islay II, a half-sister to Miracle’s dam, Brodick Bay. Sir Cosmo’s 
daughter is from Naufrage, by Friar Marcus. The pedigree here 
is suggestive of speed in excess of stamina, and the possessor of 
it is a good-looking, compact filly with the best of legs and feet. 
Miss Paget’s stud, with sound stock as a basis, should be successful. 
When the time comes to write about it again, it will be of winners, 
and maybe “ classic’”’ ones at that. ROYSTON. 


FARMING NOTES 


DO WE OVER-CULTIVATE? 


F picid ai pididi sild’v* bie 





O cultivate land used to be one way of keeping horses 
and cheap labour actively employed. <A tractor, however, 
is not eating its head off when it is idle. Hence the 
Rothamsted scientists are tackling the problem of the 
minimum cultivations which are necessary to give a 
satisfactory crop. A very pertinent article has been contributed 
to the recent Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society by Drs. B. A. 
Keen and E. W. Russell of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
in regard to the actual influence of thorough cultivation on crop 
production. It is just as well that the agricultural community 
should be alive to this important question, for if it is possible 
to employ newer and cheaper methods of cultivating ground 
without sacrificing any reduction in cropping capacity, then a 
point of real significance has been established in favour of the 
modern methods. Many still cling to the traditional good farming 
practices of the past in respect of this matter of good cultivations, 
and in the light of recent experiments at Rothamsted it is more 
than a little disturbing to find that yields are not influenced 
markedly by cultivations, and that the type and number of cultiva- 
tions for seed-bed preparation can be reduced without detriment. 
This has led Dr. Keen and Dr. Russell to assume that our present 
accepted standards of good cultivation are wastefully high. It 
must be recognised that these opinions are backed by adequate 
demonstration at Rothamsted and Cambridge. ‘Thus it may be 
said that there is such a thing as doing one’s work too well in 
respect of tilth production. It is suggested that the essentials 
should be to form a seed bed and to check weeds until the crop 
is established. Work in addition to this may reduce the crop. 
THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW 
The great event of the year in the eyes of Shire horse breeders 
is the annual show held by the Society, and the fifty-ninth event 
of which has been held this week at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. One wonders sometimes as to the prospects of horse- 
breeding in view of the steady progress made by mechanisation 
both in towns and the countryside. Yet the improvement in 
horse-breeding prospects was reflected in the report presented 
to the Council of the Shire Horse Society at its December meeting. 
The number of new members elected during 1937 takes one 
back to the prosperous days before the depression set in, while a 
pleasing feature is the considerable increase in the number of 


licensed stallions and registered mares in the Stud Book. Even 
the horse-breeder’s lot is not free from a measure of competition, 
and some concern is being shown at the present time with regard 
to the continued increase in the numbers of horses imported from 
Belgium. Both the Shire and Suffolk Horse Societies have agreed 
to approach the Import Duties Advisory Committee with a view 
to some action being taken to protect the market for home-bred 
animals. 

The entries at this year’s Show, which was held under the 
presidency of the Earl of Derby, were an improvement on last 
year’s figures, and particularly so in respect of stallions and 
geldings, with a big increase in the junior classes, which is a most 
healthy sign. 


FEEDING ARTIFICIALLY DRIED GRASS 


An interesting report has just been published by Dr. S. J. 
Watson on behalf of the Grass Driers’ Association, concerning 
the feeding of artificially dried grass. It is necessary to recognise 
the importance of this new foodstuff, especially as over 16,000 tons 
of dried grass and lucerne were produced in Great Britain in 1937. 
Already this product is being appreciated by exhibitors of prize 
animals, while the large manufacturers of compound feeding 
stuffs are taking an increased interest in the possibilities of dried 
grass as a constituent part of modern stock foods. 

The aim of the report in question is to suggest the most 
efficient way of feeding artificially dried grass to livestock. This 
is based upon the results of actual experiments and experience, 
and the needs of cattle, sheep, pigs, horses and poultry are dealt 
with. An appendix is included which gives an account of the 
experiences of different persons in the feeding of dried grass. 
While this may be helpful in general, it is probably too early to 
express any very definite opinions as to the full influence of artifi- 
cially dried grass in the general economy of farming. 


The Governors of Studley College, Warwickshire, offer an 
entrance scholarship of 60 guineas per annum to girls entering 
for degree or diploma courses in horticulture, dairying, or poultry 
husbandry in September, 1938. Particulars and the form of 
application for admission may be obtained from the Secretary, 
and must be sent in not later than April 30th, 1938. 
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WHEN TIME IS 
PRECIOUS -:- 


MASSEY-HARRIS POWER 
FARMING MACHINERY GETS p» 
ON WITH THE — a 
DOES IT WELL 


* TRACTOR DRILLS. , 
to 1614 ft. wide (33 row) Self Lift. : 
Also Combined Seed and Manure /@ 
Drills, Discs, Hoes or Suffolk {@& 


Coulters, 


* TRACTOR DISC HARROWS, 
Cultivating 4ft. to 10ft. wide. 


Equipped with 16”, 
18” or 20’ Heat 
Treated Discs. 
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All sizes 


SPRING TINE HARROWS, FERTILISER DISTRIBUTORS 


and a Wide Range of 
SPIKE TOOTH HARROWS, HORSE DRAWN TILLAGE 


ONE WAY DISCS, AND SEEDING MACHINES. 


Ask your dealer for full details, or write to: 


aa: nr 7 MASSEY-HARRIS associated with BLACKSTONE 


Trafford Park, Manchester. And at London and Stamford. 


ASSEY-HARRIS 


sociated with BLACKSTONE 


TRACTORS, TILLAGE AND SEEDING MACHINES 











ECONOMY 


CARTERS 
FARMERS 
GUIDE 

for 1938 

will tell 

you all about 
THE 
ECONOMY 
of 

LEAFY 
PEDIGREE 
STRAINS 
GRASSES 
AND 
CLOVERS 


Write for a copy 
to-day, 











We make no apology for again 
+ stating that economy does not 
consist solely in the price paid 
for the seed. Ifa few shillings per acre 
for a superior strain will increase the 
value of the crop, then the extra 
expenditure is strictly an economical 
one. 
The value of Agricultural seeds is based 
on their ability to produce plants of the 
requisite species and requisite type, 
and is influenced by factors operating 
from the time of sowing of the parent 
plants right up to the use of the seed for 
the production of a LEY, PASTURE 
or ROOT CROP, as the case may be. 


Highly cleaned and graded strains saved 
from costly pedigree parents cannot be 
sold at a low figure, in the same way as 
seeds saved from large acreages of 
strains that are grown mainly for seed 
production and indifferently cleaned 
and graded. 
It is better to sow 1 Ib. of pedigree seed, CU T ATO 
highly cleaned and graded, than 3 Ibs. L IV R 
CDi: SNES SIRE. WNERS of Fruit Farms, Private Estates, and 
Small Holdings can now effect considerable 
savings in Time and Labour by using a Ransomes’ 
Motor Garden Cultivator. It can be adapted for all 
kinds of Rowcrop Work, Hoeing, and Cultivating in the 
open or between trees and crops. Special Ransomes’ 
Ploughs, both single and double furrow, are also 
available. The Outfit is easily operated by one man, 
and soon pays for itself with the money it saves. 





Full particulars from the Manufacturers : 
RAYNES PARK RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


LONDON, S.W.20 
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HERE are many things that are 
exceptionally attractive about this 
14-56 h.p. Wolseley, the most 
outstanding, however, being the 


quiet ease and silence with which 
Though it has a 


it performs its function. 
good performance 
all round and is 
capable of putting 
up very good speed 
indeed, it is a de- 
ceptive car, owing 


to the quiet way 
in which it does 
its work. The 


overhead-valve 
engine is very un- 
obtrusive at all 
speeds, and, in fact, 
there is no detect- 
able period right 
through the range. 
The gear box and 
transmission are 
equally quiet, and 
the whole chassis 
is comfort-inspir- 
ing. 

The brakes, 
steering and road-holding are excellent, 
and the chassis well matches the perform- 
ance of the engine. This chassis has been 
built on very strong lines, and where this 
is the case the way that a car handles on the 
road is quite different from that of those 
vehicles with light chassis, which whip to a 
certain extent. In the Wolseley, one soon has 
a feeling that the car will go exactly where 
a the driver wants it to. There is something 
massive but at the same time not heavy 
about the behaviour of the car. 

The frame itself is strengthened in 
no fewer than five different ways. The body 
floor is incorporated as part of its structure, 
while in addition there is a large circular 
cross-member and three other cross-mem- 
bers. The frame itself is of box section 
design, and the body is mounted upon it 
in a special manner to make up a rigid 
design for the whole. 

Great care has been devoted to the 
springing of the Wolseleys for this season, 
and, though the design is conventional, 
employing axles with semi-elliptic springs, 
great care has been taken to arrange the 
periodicity of these so that the car floats 
in a level plane and there is no tendency to 
pitch. Incidentally, these springs are zinc- 
interleaved, and large Luvax shock ab- 
sorbers are used for damping purposes. 
These shock absorbers on the 14 h.p. 
are not adjustable from the driving seat 
as they are in the Eighteen, but neverthe- 
the whole arrangement works in an 
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The 14-56 h.p. Wolseley engine 


CARS TESTED VI: 


‘THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By THe Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 





extremely satisfactory manner. On very 
rough surfaces it smoothes out the pot- 
holes in a very pleasant fashion, while 


on the open road there is a comfortable 
ride up to the maximum speed of the car. 
The engine has a neat and clean lay- 





WOLSELEY 14-56 H.P. SALON 
out, the cylinders being cast integral with 
the crank case. Valve operation is through 
a four-bearing cam shaft along the side 
of the engine, and this cam shaft is driven 
by a Duplex chain. The cylinder head is 
detachable, and high up, in an accessible 
position, are two down-draught S.U. car- 
burettors. 

The pistons are of the Flower patent 
steel-skirted type, and an interesting device 
is the constant oil level intake in the sump, 
which floats near the surface of the oil 
and only takes clean oil from that part, 
leaving sludge and impurities to fall to 
the bottom and not get back into the 


DE VILLE 





SPECIFICATION 

Six cylinders, 61.5mm. bore by 
102mm. stroke. Cubic capacity 
1,818.094 c.c. Brake horse-power, 56. 
R.A.C. rating, 14.069 h.p. £10 Ios. 
tax. Overhead valves operated by push 
rods. Four-bearing crank shaft. Twelve- 
volt electrical equipment. Two S.U. 
carburettors. Four-speed gear box with 
central lever and synchro-mesh for third 


and top. Over-all length of salon de 
ville, 14ft. 2ins. Weight, unladen, 
29ewt. igr. Salon de ville, £325; 


saloon, £275. 


Performance 
Tapley Meter 











Gear Gear Max. pull Gradient 
se Ratio Ibs. per ton climbed 
Top 5.33 tol 1.170 1bs lin 13.1 
srl 8.15 ,, 1 200 . ee 
2nil 24... 1 wo. Das dD 
1st 21.32 ,, 1 . 
Acceleration 
M.P.H. Top ira 
10 to 30 sec, S see. 
20 to 40 ia... x 
39 to 50 15.1 ,, 





From rest to 50 in 23 seconds 
} mile from rest in 26 seconds 
Maximum timed speed 72 m.p.h 
Brakes 
Ferodo-Tapley Meter 95% 
Stop in 14 ft, from 20 m.p.h. 
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THE 14-56 H.P. WOLSELEY 


system. In addition, a constant flow to 
the pump is assured even on corners, when 
surging is taking place in the sump. 

An electric petrol pump on the scuttle 
draws petrol from the 8}?-gallon capacity 
tank at the rear. The circulation of the 
cooling water is 
thermostatically 
controlled, and the 
pump is belt-driven 
with the fan. The 
whole of the engine 
clutch and = gear- 
box unit is mount- 
ed on rubber at 
five points, and, 
while the engine 
was very smooth 
right through its 
speed range, it was 
also free from any 
kick back at low 
revolutions, which 
is rather a dis- 
tressing feature of 
some rubber- 
mounted units. 

The clutch is 
of the cork insert 
type running in oil, and is extremely pleasant 
in use ; while the gear box has four forward 
speeds with synchro-mesh easy-changing 
device for third and top. All gears were 
sasy to change, and the third was a useful 
ratio, producing a good turn of speed. 
The top gear ratio of 5.33 to 1 gave a good 
performance low down, and the car could 
be brought to a mere crawl on it and got 
away satisfactorily ; but for real acceleration 
a free use of the gear box was beneficial. 
The rear axle is of the three-quarter 
floating type with spiral bevel final drive. 

Lockheed hydraulic brakes are fitted 
to all Wolseleys, and, as usual, they work 
in an excellent manner. Chassis design is 
an important factor in good braking and 
stopping distance and these qualities are not 
obtained through the brakes alone, but also 
depend to a large extent on how the chassis 
behaves under the braking stresses. The 
powerful construction of the chassis of the 
Wolseley ensures that it comes out with 
flying colours under a test of this sort, and 





The rear luggage compartment on the 


Wolseley Salon de Ville 
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'| FOURTEENSALOON 


with the new engine 
A new 6-cylinder engine with 
aluminium alloy cylinder head 
for high thermal efficiency 
(developing 46 b.h.p. at 4,000 
r.p.m.) raises top speed to 7o 
m.p.h., and gives higher average 
speed, amazing acceleration, 
quicker “get-away” , faster climb- 
aig. 4 speeds (synchromesh). | 
Girling brakes. Adjustable steer- 
ing column.  All-steel sound- | 
insulated body with “wing-to- 
wing” vision. Built-in luggage 
accommodation,large fitted trunk. 
The car with More Beauty, 


More Comfort .. More Speed 


£250 


DE LUXESALOON £260 


| (at works) 
Have you seen the Austin 
Magazine for February? 











The Austin Motor Go. Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford St., W.1. 


AUSTINS have never been—and may never be—the cheapest cars. For every 
Austin is built to give “pressed down and running over,” those three qualities 
which every modern car should possess. 


MORE SAFETY Austin engines are both powerful and docile ; designed 
to form, with steering, gears and brakes, a sensitively responsive unit which can 
be driven with greater confidence—at higher average speeds—through the 
busiest streets, over the longest journeys. 


MORE COMFORT The springing is smoother, the upholstery deeper, the 
head-and-elbow-room greater in an Austin. For the comfort of both passengers 
and driver always has been and always will be the prime consideration when 
planning Austin bodies. 


MORE BEAUTY The beauty of an Austin is the practical beauty of a car 
in which neither comfort nor safety has been sacrificed for the sake of effect. 
Austin comfort is part and parcel of Austin line—that gracious sweeping line 
which flows from radiator to stop-light. 

Above all, it is the tradition of in-built quality and worth which makes every 
Austin an investment—an investment which yields rich dividends of safety, 
comfort and pride of ownership. 


You buy a car—but you invest in an 
€ 





London Service Depots: 12, 14, 18 & 20 h.p.—Holland Park, W.11. 


THE GOODWOOD FOURTEEN SALOON 





& 10 h.p.—North Row, W.1. Export Dept.: Birmingham 
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the driver felt just as comfortable when _ slightly higher than the standard saloon. The four-door body is coach-built 
braking on a rough surface really hard as All Wolseley cars to-day can be termed throughout, while three abreast are readily 
when driving along a smooth main road. particularly good-looking, and this salon seated in the rear seat. Hinged quarter- 

The salon de ville, which is an alterna- _is a very pretty body giving at the sametimea __ lights at the rear give excellent control over 


tive body fitted to this chassis, is priced surprising degree of comfort and roominess. the ventilation ; while an adjustable steering 

column, in combination with the adjustable 

‘ ree front seats, makes it possible for the driver, 

no matter what his size, to make himself 
really comfortable. 

The equipment is very complete, and 
includes very good lights, and twin fog 
lamps which are also very useful. Care 
has been taken in silencing the body panels, 
and this, in combination with the double- 
exhaust silencing system, makes the whole 
car very quiet. 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW MOTORIST 
HAVE just seen copies of four really 
very interesting little books which have 

been specially produced by the Shell 

Company for the new motorist. The first 

is on the engine, while there is also one on 

the transmission system, one on the fluid 
flywheel, and one on epicyclic gears ; and 
they are all by Arthur Elton. It is always 
difficult to produce really simple books 
on technical subjects, but these have my 
whole-hearted admiration, as all the 
mysteries of the modern car are treated in 
the most revealing manner, with very 
suitable illustrations. In particular, the 
book on the fluid flywheel makes the rather 
obscure working of this device as clear as 
it is possible to make it in print and with 
the aid of illustrations. Readers of CoUNTRY 

LIFE can obtain copies, if they require 

them, on application to Shell-Mex and 

B.P., Limited, Shell-Mex House, Victoria 

Embankment, W.C.2. 


A FAMOUS VETERAN BRITISH 
RACING CAR IN AUSTRALIA 


N the recent Canberra speed trials in 


A VERY HANDSOME FOURSOME COUPE BODY ON A TRIUMPH DOLO- Austelie. 0 chest of tun Multia enntee- 











MITE CHASSIS. The top picture shows the car half open and the lower one racing past, in the shape of the late Major 
fully open. It can also of course be fully closed. As the 14-60 Dolomite it is Harvey’s 12-50 h.p. Alvis, which won the 
priced at £388 and a similar body is mounted on the two litre chassis at £428. 200-mile race at Brooklands in 1923, came 





MORR 


THE NEW 0.H.V. FOURTEEN SIX SERIES tit 
SALOON (Sliding Head) - - - £248.10 


Full 5-seater capacity with exceptional 
leg, head room and interior height. 


Jackall Hydraulic Jacks - - - £5 extra / 


Tax £10.10 Prices ex werks) 


; . 3 --3 . Sar _ . x Ls by te 4 * fu > F aera | : Aim 
se a ae ‘ diss wid sed lates ALD Ss itive dea SC Baelt 
iF YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

K MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD (Sole Exporters - Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England) M.246 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 





ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 14-15 CONDUIT ST. LONDON.W.1 MAYFA/R 620/ 








BUY A CAR MADE.IN THE’ UNITED KINGOOM 























HOOPER ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE FINEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


oN 
NALS 
> 


! (a: 





B 
More than a hundred years of practical experience is represented Appointment 
in every motor body completed by Hooper & Co. Prospective 

purchasers are invited to inspect the wide range of latest examples 

of fine coachwork at 54, St. James’s Street, and at the new 

works at Park Royal. Hooper & Co. always have in stock many 

used cars of outstanding value. 






New factory—Park Royal, 





HOOPER & CO 


(COACHBUILDERS) LTD 
Motor Body Builders to His Majesty The KING 
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A JACK BARCLAY DESIGNED PILLARLESS SALOON ON A 4} 


back to have a good time against a 
heavy opposition of modern foreign com- 
petitors. 

The Alvis 12-50, which at present 


belongs to Mr. E. B. Clark, was driven by 
W. Bullen, and in the results on time in 
the standing start it was first in the quarter- 
mile and first in the half-mile. In the 
flying start it was first in the quarter-mile 
and first in the half-mile. In the results 
on handicap for the standing start it was 
first in the quarter-mile and first in the 
half-mile, and in the flying start it was 
fourth in the quarter-mile and fourth in 
the half-mile. 

The final results in the speed trial 
found the Alvis the third fastest car. 

The new Alvis 12-70 h.p., which is 
in the direct line of descent from this car, 
with a standard compression ratio and 
untuned, is said to develop more horse- 
power than the old specially tuned racing 
engine of the 12-50 h.p. 


A NEW PARTS EXCHANGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


OME of the most interesting of modern 
motoring developments are not con- 
cerned with car design at all. New testing 
devices for tracing faults, specialised tools 
for correcting them, improved facilities for 
washing and lubrication, and better methods 
of supplying replacements, are doing as 
much as anything to improve present-day 
motoring, because they help to solve the 
ever-present problem of trouble-free and 
inexpensive maintenance. 

One of the newest examples of progress 
in this direction, which is not yet familiar 
to the majority of motorists, but can hardly 
fail to assume increasing importance, is 
known as “ parts exchange.’’ Under this 
plan, when repairs are necessary to such 
units as the carburettor, dynamo, dis- 
tributor, fuel pump, clutch or shock ab- 
sorber, the owner no longer has to fit new 
parts or wait while the old ones are repaired. 


LITRE BENTLEY 


CHASSIS 


He can exchange the used part for one 
that has been reconditioned by the makers, 
at a price including an allowance for the 
part replaced which latter is returned to 
be reconditioned in its turn. 

The exchange scheme will appeal to 
most owners because of its economy. A 
list of typical prices supplied by the Ford 
Company, who have initiated the plan, shows 
that reconditioned parts cost approximately 
half as much as new ones, and much less 
than normal repair; and the reconditioning 
is thoroughly carried out. 

Where brake re-lining is required, the 
plan provides for fitting shoes faced with 
new linings carefully ground, and in this 
and other cases the saving of time is valu- 
able, but particularly so for owners of 
commercial vehicles, who find it increas- 
ingly difficult to lay up their cars for any 
length of time. ‘The service is carried out 
by Ford dealers, who carry reconditioned 
parts in their stock. 





The Daimler car has character — person- 
ality. It is a car which reflects the prestige 
and dignity of the owner by its quiet, 
graceful lines. It is a silent car—yet one 
which is powerful, speedy and safe. Only 
the finest of coachbuilders are permitted 
to design and build these beautiful models, 
examples of which can be seen at our 
showrooms. 

Of course, a Daimler could be designed 


to your. individual requirements. 


. . £1550 
oo CS 


Straight Eight Limousine 


‘Twenty’ Limousine 
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More THAN SOMEWHAT! 


Weather-proof, dust-proof, heat-proof and literally 
huge in its capacity, the Chrysler Luggage Com- 
partment will comfortably hold all the passengers’ 
luggage ~ and then more. 

Here are its dimensions :—Height 2’ 3)”, Depth 
3’ 31”, Width 4’ 3”. Total capacity approximately 
30 cubic feet. 





NEW HIGH COMPRESSION ENGINE 


Chrysler Features .. . 


- « « “FLOATING POWER" ENGINE MOUNTING . - AUTOMATIC 
OVERDRIVE . . THREE WAY VENTILATION DEEPER WIND- 
SCREEN . SWAY ELIMINATOR IMPROVED APPEARANCE 


... TRIPLEX GLASS ALL ROUND... MORE LUGGAGE ACCOMMO- 


DATION CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATING BODY INSULATED 


FROM NOISE AND HEAT. PRICES FROM £335 TO £975 


CHRYSLER MOTORS LIMITED, WORKS: KEW, SURREY 
MAKERS OF DISTINGUISHED MOTOR CARS 














The CAR MART Ltd. 





offer a selecticn from their 


stock of New aid Used 


ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY 
CARS 


NEW 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Sedanca 
de Ville by H. J. Mulliner, black 
with grey cloth. The smartest car 
in town. Price £1,995 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Vogue 
Sedanca de Ville by H. J. Mulliner, 
black with brown leather. 

Price £1,950 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Sports 
Saloon by Freestone & Webb, black 
with brown leather. 

Price £1,765 


30h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Limousine 
by Freestone & Webb, blue and 
black with grey cloth. A smart 
roomy car with facing forward 
occasional seats and_ electrically 
operated division. Price £1,795 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Saloon 
with division, by H. J. Mulliner, 
black with brown leather. 

Price £1,850 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Saloon 
by Thrupp & Maberly, black with 
brown leather. Very latest style 
razor edge saloon. Price £1,750 


25-30 h.p.ROLLS-ROYCE Gurney 
Nutting Saloon. Black with brown 
leather. Price £1,395 


4}-lire BENTLEY Standardised 
Drop-head Foursome Coupe by 
Park Ward, black and brown with 
brown leather upholstery. 

Price £1,535 


4}-lire BENTLEY Standardised 
Saloon by Park Ward, black with 
brown leather. Price £1,510 


4}-litre BENTLEY SHOW Saloon 
by Gurney Nutting, graphite with 
red leather. Price £1,765 





USED 


1937 25-30 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE 
Park Ward Limousine. Blue, with 
blue leather to front and fawn 
cloth to rear. Passed by Makers. 
Price £1,495 


1937 25-30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE. 
Thrupp & Maberley Limousine, 
black with fawn cloth. June delivery, 
3.400 miles. Price £1,395 


1937 40-50 h.p. ROLLS ROYCE 
Hooper enclosed Limousine dark 
blue. May delivery. 5,000 miles, 
cost £2,700. Price £2,150 


1934 40-50 h.p, ROLLS-ROYCE 
Windover Sedanca Limousine. June 
delivery, green and black. Radio. 

Price £1,050 


1934 20-25 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 
H. J. Mulliner Sedanca Limousine. 
Maroon and black with fawn cloth. 
Passed by Makers. Price £850 


1934 20-25 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 
H. J. Mulliner 4 light Saloon. 
Yellow and black with brown leather. 
Passed by Makers. Price £795 


1933 20-25 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 


Thrupp & Maberly Limousine. 
Grey with grey leather. Passed by 
Makers. Price £750 


1933 20-25 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE 
Park Ward 2-door Foursome Coupe. 
Deep yellow and black with pig 
skin upholstery. Passed by Makers. 

Price £725 


1937 4}-iitre BENTLEY Park Ward 
4 light Saloon. Green with green 
leather. Passed by Makers. 

Price £1,250 


1935 3}-litre BENTLEY Thrupp 
& Maberly Drop-head Foursome 
Coupe. Black with red _ leather. 
Passed by Makers. Price £875 


ALL USED CARS HAVE BEEN 
OVERHAULED AND PASSED BY THE MAKERS 
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146-150 Park Lane, W.1. 


(Corner of Piccadilly) 
Grosvenor 3434 


Stanhope House, 


320-4, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 


Euston 1212 


AUTHORISED RETAILERS OF ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY CARS 
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SPRING DAYS IN 





BERRY POMEROY CASTLE, 


HERE is a delightful story in 


“The Gardens of Epicurus ”’ of 


how Charles II rebuked the critics 

of his country’s climate. ‘ I must 

needs add,’ wrote Sir William 
‘Temple, “‘ one thing more in favour of our 
climate, which I heard the King say, and I 
thought new and right, and truly like a 
King of England. “I'was in reply to some 
of the company that were reviling our 
climate and extolling those of Italy and 
Spain, or at least of France: he said, he 
thought that it was the best climate where 
he could be abroad in the air with pleasure, 
or at least without trouble or inconvenience, 
the most days of the year, and the most 
hours of the day ; and this he thought he 
could be in England, more than in any 
other country he knew of in Europe.”’ 

Two and a half centuries have gone 
by, but the truth of this royal appreciation 
has not altered; for if we have brought 
upon ourselves the bane of evil, yellow fogs, 
we live, by way of recompense, in an age 
when distances may be bridged in the 
twinkling of an eye, and no matter how hard 
winter may be dying in some parts of the 
country, he who grows impatient for a 
glimpse of spring may now be swiftly 
transported to those pleasant regions in the 
West Country “ which hardly know what 
frost and snow may be, but see the flowers 
of autumn meet the flowers of spring.”’ All 
along that beautiful sweep of red coast 
which is the glory of South Devon are de- 
lightful towns and villages which, agreeably 
varied though they are in size and aspect and 
attractions, have in common an amazingly 
mild and sunny climate. 

Among them ‘Torquay may rightly 
take the foremost place by virtue of its 
magnificent position. Well equipped as it is 
with comfortable 
hotels, marine spa 
baths, shops, con- 
cert halls and cine- 
mas, careful plan- 
ning has preserved 
for Torquay that 
leafy setting which 
isits greatest charm. 
Sheltered by the 
surrounding hills 
from cold winds, 
innumerable sub- 
tropical plants 
thrive in the gar- 
dens that fringe the 
town and clothe the 
steep cliffs of Hope’s 
Nose and Anstey’s 
Cove. The delight- 
ful views obtainable 
from somany of the 
houses aredue main- 
lv to their arrange- 
ment en échelon up 
the hillsides. Thus 
they look over and 
between each other 
across the blue 





NEAR TOTNES 


DARTMOUTH 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
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waters of Torbay. There are no fewer than 
five separate beaches within Torquay itself, 
as well as its picturesque little harbour, while 
adjoining it on the north are the two delight- 
ful bays of Babbacombe and Oddicombe. 

A little to the west of Torquay is 
Paignton. It has a slightly more bracing 
climate and provides excellent facilities for 
golf, fishing and hunting. Its fine old 
parish church is of deep red sandstone— 


a striking contrast to the neighbouring 
fishing town of Brixham with its grey 
buildings clustered round the _ harbour. 


Here landed William of Orange in 1688, 
and a stone marks the spot where he first 
stepped on English ground. ‘The tide being 
low when he arrived, William was carried 
ashore from his boat by a little fisherman 
named Varwell, who was_ subsequently 
rewarded with £100. The inhabitants of 
Brixham are then said to have greeted their 
new King with the quaint lines :— 

An’t please your majesty 

You’re welcome to Brixham Quay 

To ate buckhorn and drink bohea 

All along wi’ our wives and we. 

This outstanding event in the town’s 
history ended with the good-natured folk 
rolling apples down the hill to William and 
his escort as they rode away to London. 

A few miles inland lies Totnes, one of 
the most charming of English towns. It 
claims to be our oldest municipal borough, 
and was the smallest walled town in the 
country. Its long High Street climbs up an 
incredibly steep hill above the valley of the 
Dart and contains some delightful old 


houses rich in panelling and plaster ceilings. 

Dartmouth is terraced on a green hill- 
side above the river with a view of the sea 
between the headlands guarded on one side 
by its own castle and on the other by that of 
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DEVON 





EAST 


HEAD, FROM THE 
Kingswear. This fine land-locked harbour 
has a great and thrilling history, for here 
the fleets of William Rufus gathered in the 
eleventh century, and the Crusaders’ ships 
assembled before sailing to join Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion at Messina. With its 
medizval houses and narrow streets the 
town preserves an atmosphere of quiet 
dignity that is, alas, becoming increasingly 
rare in an age of destruction and change. 

Salcombe, on its long estuary, is par- 
ticularly pleasant in spring owing to the 
shelter afforded by the great mass of Bolt 
Head, the ownership of which by the 
National Trust affords miles of gorgeous 
walks on the heights above the cliffs. 
Thurlestone, on the next estuary, westward, 
is famous for its luxurious hotel and first- 
class golf links in unspoilt country. 

Along the wide sweep of coast that 
extends north-west from Torquay are other 
pleasant places. ‘Teignmouth, where the 
famous red cliffs are to be seen at their best, 
is a sheltered littke town behind whose 
modern sea front is tucked away a harbour 
with a history that goes back to the Danish 
invasion. <A bridge now links Teignmouth 
with the tiny village of Shaldon, which once 
could only be reached by ferry, and the old 
smugglers’ haunt of Labrador Cove. 

Dawlish comes in the centre of that 
fertile district which abounds in violet 
farms. ‘The plants seem to flourish in the 
salty air, and by now the crops are at their 
best, so that the visitor who explores the 
neighbouring lanes may suddenly come 
across the enchanting sight of acres of 
purple blossoms ready to be cut and tied 
into bunches for dispatching to London. 
Beyond the estuary of the Exe is the mild 
and sheltered little town of Sidmouth—the 
‘** Baymouth ” of Thackeray’s Pendennis. 

Farther inland, 
yet within easy 
reach of the coast, 
and an_ excellent 
centre from which 
to explore Dart- 
moor on whose 
edge it lies, is the 
delightful village of 
Moretonhampstead. 
The Manor House 
Hotel there, which 
stands in its own 
park of two hun- 
dred acres, is one of 
the most comfort- 
able of places in 
which to spend a 
holiday, either for 
those who wish to 
have an_ entirely 
restful time or for 
the more energetic 
who will find 
within the grounds 
excellent tennis, 
fishing, golf and 
riding. 

T. H. Burcer. 
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REPRODUCTION 
FURNITURE 


Finished to resemble 
the old 


4ft. Oak Dresser CIGLLS.O 





Oak Withdraw Table, size 
4ft. x 2ft. Oin. extending | 
6ft. Gin. - - €11.18.6 
, Oak and Hide Chair. 
London’s Largest Steck of Reproduction Furniture. Small - - £€2.17.6 
Elb« Ww - - £3. i 3.6 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I. 
& CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


MAPLE & CO. LTD. PRIVATE CAR PARK 


[ENACE | 


YOUR SAFETY AND YOUR | 
HOUSEHOLD'S ASSURED 


THE IGLOO GAS 
AND BOMB PROOF 
SHELTER 


gives certain protection from 
bombs, gas and fire. 


Everything is __ scientifically 
provided for —-Air Supply 
Sanitation Communication 
Lighting -— Food —- Water 
Protective Clothing, Etc., Etc. 


IGLOO SHELTERS 7 Goes AN =e 
ARE BEING BUILT re y- Superiority 


tosuit individual requirements. 
cs = aT Gi. 
SANDEMANS 


The Government is doing what | 
| 

¥ VO 

o We eWHISKY | 


it can in the matter of Anti- 
appeals to the connoisseur of fine | 














ES TA BLISH -— 



































Air Raid precautions, but it 
can never hope to find ade- 
quate protection from ex- 
plosive bombs for anything 
but a small minority. Look 
to your own safety now. 





whisky. It is exquisitely smooth 
and mellow. 


Che. Ming } dof Whiskies 


if your “merchant doe “not + nto ett write dir s. | 
SANDE MAN & SONS. Ltd , 25/27 Fo gh St EDINBURGTI | 


BOMB & GAS PROOF SHELTER 


Please write te the constructors | 


BRITISH AIR RAID SHELTERS LTD. | | 


i10, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.! | _ 
Telephone SLOane 4606. 
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GARDEN NOTES 


HOSE beautiful New Zealand 

shrubs of the mallow family once 

grouped under the name of 

Plagianthus, but now called 

Hoheria, comprise a select little 
company, and they are especially valuable 
in that they flower during the later 
summer and early autumn. ‘The best- 
known is H. Lyallii, which rapidly 
attains the stature of a small tree, and 
very charming it is when the 1}in. sweet- 
scented flowers, like white cherry blossom, 
are clustering the long and slender twigs. 
But attractive as H. Lyailii undoubtedly 
is, many have found its variety glabrata 
even more lavish in its blossoming, and 
it has been known to survive trials to 
which the type has all but succumbed. 
Both shrubs are apt to vary considerably 
in foliage and flower, but in glabrata 
the leaves are not so large, and less downy, 
and the blossoms generally are smaller. 
However, this variety easily makes amends 
in prolificacy for what it may lose in 
size of bloom, the whippy branches 
often being so heavily laden that they 
are borne to the ground with the weight 
of their crop. One specimen we have 
is particularly beautiful, for the glistening, 
crystal white, fragrant flowers have a tuft 
of violet within their wreath of yellow 
stamens, a feature, so I was told by some 
New Zealand visitors last summer, that is regarded as a mark of 
special merit when found among the hoherias in the wild. 

H. Lyallii glabrata has endured 25° of frost when growing 
in a freely drained sandy loam, and, although the evergreen sister 
species, H. populnea (sexstylosa) lanceolata, has a reputation for 
tenderness, I have found it equally trustworthy under similar 
conditions. Its tips may get snubbed occasionally by frost, but 
it grows so vigorously that such injuries are soon remedied. 

Merely as an evergreen shrub, H. p. lanceolata would adorn 
any garden. Broadly columnar, or pyramidal, in shape, amply 
furnished to the base with distinctly saw-toothed, lanceolate 
leaves of a rich, lustrous green, with a height of 8—1oft. or more, 
it has the grace of a bamboo and a carriage of stately elegance. 
With me it flowers after the foregoing, its snow white blossoms 
having a most effective setting in the dark, yet brilliant, green of 
the foliage. 
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CREAMY-WHITE POWDER PUFFS OF 
FOTHERGILLA MONTICOLA 


THE 


SUMMER-FLOW ERING 
HOHERIA LYALLIT GLABRATA H. 





AN EARLY AUGUST BEAUTY 
POPULNEA LANCEOLATA 


A SPRING BEAUTY 
HE brilliant autumn leaf colour of Fothergilla monticola 
brought it the award of merit at the last Olympia show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, an honour seldom won by any 
plant displaying that feature alone. But magnificent as the large 
hazel-like leaves are when arrayed in their burning hues of orange, 
blood red and bronze—which, by the way, persist for several 
weeks—F. monticola deserves some recognition also for its spring 
efforts. Showy it may not be as a flowering shrub, but decorative 
in the way of a witch-hazel it certainly is with its cream white 
powder-puffs tufting the naked twigs. 
Although it comes from the south-eastern United States, 
F. monticola is hardy, and easy to grow in any medium loam. 
Its average height is about four feet, and the habit open and wide- 
spread. In all these respects, as well as in flower, it closely re- 
sembles F. major, but the latter’s leaves do not aspire beyond a 
good yellow, never developing the fiery brilliance which makes 
its kinsman so indispensable for autumn colour. 


FOR THE GARDEN LIBRARY 

Aristocrats of the Garden, by E.H. Wilson. (Williams and Norgate, 153s.) 

HERE are few more distinguished names in the annals of plant 

exploration and horticultural discovery than that of Ernest Wilson, 
and those who do not already possess a copy of the original edition of 
this book, which was published in America some ten or twelve years ago, 
will welcome the appearance of this English edition. "Though primarily 
written for the American garden lover, it makes no less of an appeal to 
gardeners at home, and especially to those who are interested in choice 
plants. As a survey of some of the best garden plants introduced 
during the last half-century, made by a man of wide knowledge and 
discerning taste, it is most delightful and eminently useful, and forms 
an excellent guide to anyone in search of quality and distinction in 
the material for furnishing his garden. It is fairly obvious that the 
majority of gardeners still do not make as much use as they might of 
the wonderful plant resources now at their disposal. Many inferior 
things continue to find a place, in spite of the fact that there are many 
other and better plants available, and, as the best cost no more to grow 
than the mediocre, it is desirable that every gardener should acquaint 
himself with the most outstanding plants, whether they be species or 
varieties. It is in this respect that this volume of Wilson’s is most 
useful. It covers a wide field, and the expert no less than the novice 
will learn much from the survey which ranges from trees and shrubs, 
roses, rhododendrons, to herbaceous plants and lilies. There are chapters 
on climbing shrubs and ornamental fruiting and leaf-colouring kinds. 
Evergreens are dealt with, and lilacs, cherries and crab apples, and 
conifers are given chapters to themselves. The many different plants 
are brilliantly portrayed, and an easy, readable style makes the volume as 
entertaining as it is instructive. 
The English Garden, by Ralph Dutton. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 
A POPULAR, well illustrated survey of the history of the English 
garden has hitherto not been available for the layman, and the present 
volume is likely to be assured of a warm welcome on this account. 
The title does not convey an accurate idea of the scope of the book, 
which is not concerned with the English garden as we know it to-day, 
but with its evolution through the centuries. By the aid of the numerous 
works of early writers, the author has traced the development of the 
English garden from its simple beginnings in monastic times through 
the medieval, Tudor and Elizabethan periods, to the extreme formalism 
of the seventeenth and the landscape production of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. The nineteenth century is lightly passed over, and it is, perhaps, 
one of the minor faults of the book that only the briefest references 
have been made to the important influences which were at work on garden 
development and design towards the latter part of Victoria’s reign 
and have done so much to alter our whole conception of gardening styles. 
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ST. PHILIP, 
I? is now possible to grow ‘“‘corn on asian 
the cob” as easily as potatoes “Paid ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
without the aid of any heat. After England 
years of trial we have produced wt Wales. NORTON ST. PHILIP, 


‘““SUNRISE” Sweet Corn which, sown 
outside, provides splendid cobs of 
delicious flavour. In packets at 6d. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


CANNELI 


Dept. C.L., Loddon, Norfolk 


NEAR BATH. 
J.A.P. FOUR STROKE 
ENGINES IN ALL 
MODELS. 


% Cash Discount: 
12 Months 
Guarantee 

15” £31 10s. 











18” £52 10s. 24” £73 10s. 30” £85 36” £95 


























‘1 COULDNT DO 
W/THOUT 


DOBBIES 


““COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


SEEDS AND BULBS 








SPRAYING MACHINES 








THE FOUR OAKS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. gj Garden Seeds. SPRAYING Specialists in all 
Seedsmen, Sweet Peas MACHINE CoO., kinds of Spraying SEED CATA LOGUE 
HISTON, Gladioli oe FOUR OAKS Machines. 

CAMBS. , etc, BIRMINGHAM. 











144 PAGES * And nhc he u happen to be a 

professional gardener or just a keen 
252 ILLUSTRATIONS ! amateur, you'll be glad you sent for 
6 COLOUR PLATES » copy of the 1938 edition. There 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





R. H. BATH, LTD. Select Seeds and 

















e 2 lhus' 
The Floral Farms, Home Grown GEORGE G. Gardens designed —-AND IT’S FREE: (\, owt Ph ites and goodness ktiow 
. WHITELEGG, ut “ aap \tu lhints! It beats 
WISBECH. Plants. pW HITELEG! and Constructed, Write for your copy now, Haya" SMe aan se 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, mentioning ‘Country Life. ran pat the oy do 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. — 
TREES AND SHRUBS SWEET PEAS 
. : This collection contains twelve varieties all of which are 
G. BUNYARD & Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit supreme on the exhibition table, and at the same 
time are favourites for garden decoration and cut 


Trees, Rose Trees, 
Herbaceous, Alpine 
and Aquatic Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds. 


ting purposes. 2/- 


DOBBIE & CO.LTD.,EDINBURGH 7 


HILLIER & SONS, 
WINCHESTER. 


co., LTD., 
The Nurseries, 
MAIDSTONE. 


Shrubs, Iris, 
Herbaceous Plants, 
Seeds & Sundries. 


20 seeds of each, Post free 














SOLUTION to No. 42! 


The clues for this appeared in February 19th issue. 


M/A|P|RIEIAD|LINIGMIKIN(OT 
ENANANRNENNNONR 
RIALLINE (OME ITINIA 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 422 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNnTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘ Crossword No. 422, COUNTRY 
—_ 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
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The winner of 
Crossword No. 421 is 


S WW is! Miss Mary Hore 
WS | ’ ’ 
Talk IW Cradlebush, 
VAINILINIR| Otford, Sevenoaks 
tousscare 
NS | 
(EVENT) DOWN. 
NNWIAITIENRISIM| E\E\T 1. Unlike Mary, these 
ACROSS. little ladies always lose 
1. Old May Day their sheep _ 
4. Eats 2. Much-maligned amphibian 
a ee 3. Home of 10 
9. Netionchaty oa 3! a 5. This Roman subject sounds 
11. This oath was aged, and is fishy 
old 6. He was not much good as a 
s: me hexameters, firelighter 
the ecrang-wing d= music 7. No wise man is without this 
of Homer ’”—Tennyson i Benewe 
13. The bird of piety 8. Allow that confusion makes 


‘. Did St. John find rocks here, 


or touch something softer ? 


it mad 
g. Cannot I use 23 as supports ? 


not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, March Ist, 1938. 
Readers in Scotland are precluded under the Scottish Acts from participation in this competition. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 422. 




















16. These French girls might 1o. Italian lady who might be a 
turn into frocks themselves bit icy during dinner 
19. Opposite of pulled 13. Parched maize 
20. Rule of descent 14. Flicker an eyelid 
23. Whose was ‘‘ Tom Burke of 17. ‘‘ I intended an—— 
Ours”? But it turned to a sonnet.” 
26. Intimately connected with —Dobson. 
coral and bananas 18. Its wood should be within 
27. One of the 21 every Londoner’s 
28. The answer, as a rule, to 21. They are known to every 
‘** What is your name?” watcher of the skies 
30. Queen or prophetess ? 22. *‘ Cave, Dan”’ (anagr.) 
31. Still stands for Merrie Eng- 24. A round-table conference ? RITTER LENE PIO OPRAT TF OT ROE NTE Te OE 
land (two words, 5, 6) 25. A province of New Zealand 
32. Their music is the same as 26. To have two score 14 s? 
21’s 29. Tea for the plumber ? 
33. What Fagins do. 30. May be tertian, or quartan Ns incihiaiicnck iii cha chee chaca ban aileip igen aaitcaaienaddalaaara imei minal 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


THE LILIAN BAYLIS MEMORIAL—A “TOUGH ” PLAY—CAISAR IN MODERN TIMES 
—VEGETABLE DYES—PAINTERS OLD AND NEW 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


HE nicest War memorial 1 know is at Lichfield in 

Staffordshire, where I was born. It is a little garden 

by the edge of the water of an artificial lake where 

two swans sail. A short way from its walls and high 
above them rise the three spires of the cathedral. There are 
benches there where busy people spend stolen leisure ; children 
sit on the grass to feed the swans ; and I remember the almond 
tree in spring. 

I do not like memorials to the dead for the mere sake of 
doing them honour whose honour lives not in such things. If 
there must be memorials, let them afford pleasure to the living, 
like the garden by the water, and 
the pink almond tree. Those 
who would do honour to the 
memory of Lilian Baylis have 
completely conquered me, for 
the money is to be spent upon 
those two theatres where her 
honour is alive indeed, and for 
the pleasure of us now living 
and of those to come after us. 
The Old Vic. and Sadler’s Wells 
are national possessions. We 
owe them to Lilian Baylis, and 
if we don’t keep them we are 
fools. Is this an unpleasantly 
practical line to take about the 
Lilian Baylis Memorial Fund, 
which wants our contributions, 
and about the Lilian Baylis 
Memorial Dinner to be given at 
the Mansion House on March 
15th with the Duke of Kent as 
guest of honour and Mr. A. P. Herbert among the speakers ? 
I am practical ; perhaps I am unpleasant. For my own sake 
and yours, I hope that they will be able to raise the money to 
free those two theatres from debt and build the necessary 
extension at Sadler’s Wells. : 

* * 
* 

REALISED just in time that it was the last week of a pre- 

sentation at another theatre that gives us classics, and so 
I went to Ben Jonson’s “‘ Volpone ” at the Westminster Theatre, 
and was struck again by the magnificence of Elizabethan language. 
“ Volpone ” does not give that feeling of timelessness you get 
from Shakespeare, of the changelessness of the human mind 
and heart. It seems violently Elizabethan. The pleasures and 
vices of its hero are extraordinary. We don’t, in our daily lives, 
know any of its characters. Yet they “ get across” by their 
vitality and force and gusto, making us accept them. What a 
gift that gusto, that exuberance is! Though in some things this 
Elizabethan play seems curiously modern, the most striking thing 
about it is its toughness—it’s tough as concrete, tough like a 
modern American gangster play. But the gangsters of the modern 
play are products of low-life and mostly near-illiterates, whereas 
Volpone himself is cultivated and combines that impenetrable 
toughness with great mental penetration, refinement and finesse. 
There isn’t a spark of decent feeling for a moment throughout, 
except in the case of a young couple who are merely stage pro- 
perties, whose side one cannot possibly be on because they are 
not alive and the Fox and the Fly are. 


* * 
* 


HE success of the Westminster Theatre presentations, 
which have long disproved the theory that good theatre 

can only be found in the West End, is paralleled by an interesting 
new movement in America. In New York, youthful, in some 
cases amateur, productions are the big success of the season. 
The revue “ Pins and Needles,” put on by the Clothiers’ Union, 
is produced and acted by out-of-work young people who normally 
make suits and sew buttonholes and so on. It is sold out weeks 
in advance every night. Another of the most striking successes 
is ‘* Julius Czsar,” produced by Orson Welles. Mr. Welles 
is only twenty-four, and last year he sprang into fame with his 
all-negro production of “‘ Macbeth.” This year he has put 
Czsar into a uniform, made him up to look like Mussolini, 
and the whole play has moved forward into modern times and 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


become a complete satire on dictatorship. I have heard many 
Americans asserting that many of the familiar bits must be 
additions to be so pertinent ! 

The production is a curious mixture of rare intelligence, 
almost amounting to genius, and bathos. You might doubt 
whether that tough, gum-chewing American mob, slouching 
forward to murder Cinna the poet, would be moved to tears 
by anyone’s eloquence, or to fight by anything short of fifty 
bucks in their pockets. You might doubt whether the con- 
spirators—who were, after all, decent Romans of the upper 
classes—would have looked so very seedy and worn such cheap, 
ready-made suits. And Mr. 
Welles, who plays Brutus, is a 
better producer than actor, 
besides looking far too infantile 
for the part. The whole con- 
ception of Cesar is, on the other 
hand, magnificent, and the 
staging and lighting effects 
extraordinary. It is all played 
in front of the rough brick wall 
which is actually the back of the 
theatre,and the scenery consists 
solely of menacing black shadows 
thrown upon this back. 





* * 
* 


HAVE been to three inter- 

esting exhibitions all in one 
week. One was of hand-woven 
and vegetable-dyed carpets, 
tapestries and brocades, by 
Aristide Messinesi, at the 
Arlington Galleries. He has studied his subject for fifteen years 
and produces some lovely work. This was all undertaken till 
recently in his workshop at Neston ; but he has now discovered 
that, under reasonable guidance and supervision, the work can be 
carried on in India—at about one-fifth of the cost. Charming 
hand-made carpets are now extremely reasonable in price. 

“Ten French Painters of the Nineteenth Century,” at 
Messrs. Rosenberg and Helft’s, is a lovely show. There is the 
best lily-pond picture by Monet that I have ever seen, a beautiful 
thing with dark depths of water, and sunshine on the green bank. 
Pissarro is represented on the top of his form. The French 
nineteenth-century school is a very favourite and familiar one 
to me ; much newer to me were the ancient Buddhist paintings, 
on view in a special show, at the British Museum. 

There are paintings from China, from Japan, from Turke- 
stan, from Thibet and elsewhere. They range from the huge 
collotype reproductions of frescoes of about 710 A.D. in Chinese 
style from the Horyuji monastery (12ft. high actual facsimile, 
the largest collotypes there are, and some of the earliest Buddhist 
paintings ever made in Japan or still surviving anywhere), to an 
early nineteenth-century picture of a traditional subject by a 
famous Japanese artist, Hoitsu, who depicts a giant golden head 
rising out of a gay blue and green landscape. A number of 
very fine paintings belong to the Tunhuang collection of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, discovered by chance in 1goo in the 
walled chambers of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas in 
Chinese Turkestan, and rescued by Sir Aurel Stein in 1908. 
Some of them are lovely to Western eyes. 


* * 
* 


NE funny sketch of that period bears the unnecessary and 

somehow appealing label, “‘ evidently painted by a child.” 
“Evidently,” indeed! For some reason, it brings home to 
my sentimental mind as nothing else there does, that the painters 
of these pictures, alien and long ago, did really live. There 
is another charming secular exhibit, a fifth century admonition 
in a series of pictures disclosing how a lady should behave. 
In one scene she is placing herself protectively between her 
lord and a bear until his servants kill it. In another, while 
he is carried in a chair to a conference, she walks behind, so 
that her charms may not distract his mind. For this she is 
commended—but, as it happens, a concubine rides with him 
in the chair. A criticism of life ? 
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SCHOOLGIRLS AT PLAY 


NORTH FORELAND LODGE, BROADSTAIRS —I. 





ORTH FORELAND LODGE was founded in 


1909 
by Miss Mary Wolseley-Lewis, under the direction 
of The Girls’ Boarding School Company, Limited. 


The buildings consist of a charming old Georgian house, 

and a modern wing and chapel completed in 1927, all 
standing in twelve acres of garden and playing-fields within a 
few minutes’ walk of the North Foreland Lighthouse and the 
sea. As much time as can be spared from the acquisition of a 
good sound education is spent by the girls out of doors. Lacrosse 
and netball are played in winter, and tennis in summer. Golf, 











¥ 





riding, swimming, and gardening also figure in the life of the 
school. The girls number from fifty to sixty, varying in age 
from eleven to seventeen years. 

Here Princess Friederike, the bride of Prince Paul of Greece, 
was educated during her stay in England from 1934-35. The 
Headmistress is Miss Finella M. Gammell. Our pictures show, 
top left, Miss Hope Turnbull, games mistress, a group of lacrosse 
and tennis players; and below, a game of lacrosse in progress 
and players at practice. Riding and netball at North Foreland 


Lodge will be illustrated in Country LiFE next week. 


Ye 
Ai Wine 
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SPRING GAIETY in the COLLECTIONS 


IGHT and bright colours for day as well as evening 
—corselettes and skirts springing out from gathers on 
the hips—posies and sprays of flowers on nearly all 
afternoon and evening dresses—these are high lights 
of Victor Stiebel’s spring collection. His evening 

frocks are fragile and lovely—billows of black tulle skirt with 
a loop of scarlet tulle round the skirt, and scarlet gloves—a 
trail of red rambler roses across a white tulle frock with an olive 
green sash—icing-sugar pink swathed with blue chiffon and 
held with a bunch of scillas—pink satin veiled with black tulle— 
vividly coloured gloves with nearly every dress—a glass ship 
riding triumphantly on the top of an Edwardianly-coiffured 

head: these were the most fantastic imaginations. Satin and | 
tulle were the two favourite evening materials in this collection ; 
the former appeared in a chestnut-coloured Empire dress, 
worn with a blue fox cape, and ina black dinner dress, long-sleeved 
and close-fitting to the hips, from which it flowed out in stiff 
folds. Printed silk was used very effectively for summer suits ; 
there was one in a navy blue bamboo-leaf design on white, another 
in a lace-like pattern of black, grey, white and pink ; and a third 
in olive green and white. The corselette line appeared in a black 
chiffon afternoon frock, very full in the skirt, under a black 
taffeta coat with a buttonhole of anemones. 

Viola-Redfern’s collection, shown last week, presented an 
interesting contrast between the trimness of day dresses and the 
picturesqueness of evening ones. In the former, shorter skirts, 
and suits buttoning to the neck were popular. One attractive 
suit was in a herringbone pattern of cyclamen and navy blue ; 





































GREEN SKIRT, GREEN AND RED 
STRIPED JACKET; MATITA’S 
CARDIGAN SUIT 


the two shades combined to give a_ blackberry- 
coloured effect. A navy blue frock had crisp 
bows of white piqué at the neck and on the 
pockets, which had white zip fasteners. The favourite 
stripes appeared on a brown and mustard jacket, 
worn with a plain mustard skirt. The evening dresses 
were mostly romantic in inspiration; there was one 
in mauve tulle, the full skirt looped up with little 
bunches of glass flowers; another, in grey chiffon, 
had almost a crinoline skirt, festooned with flat gold 
bows ; and a white taffeta evening coat had sleeves and 
pockets threaded with black velvet ribbon. This 
last went over a white chiffon and black lace dress, 
also trimmed with black velvet ribbon. One of the 
most effective of the dinner dresses was in perfectly 
plain black with long sleeves, with a bolero of snow 
white lace. Another attractive bolero was in pale 
pink satin, padded, and with buttons like a Victorian 
drawing-room chair, worn over a pale blue dress 
with stripes of pink satin down the back. 

Digby Morton’s collection consisted mainly of 
beautifully tailored suits and dress-and-jacket ensembles. 
Here again boleros were popular; box coats were 
also shown with some dresses and skirts. Many of 
the suits were in very light and bright colours, and posies 
of primroses, primulas, dandelions or anemones 
adorned the buttonholes of many of them. Among 
the brightest of the suits were one in violet, with a 
scarf of violet, pink and green tucked into the collarless 
neck; a flame-coloured jacket, with quilted initials 
on the pocket, worn with a grey flannel shirt; and a 
powder blue tweed tailored overcoat and skirt. Navy 
blue was effectively used with other colours: once 
in a dress with a collar and bolero of daffodil yellow 
linen, once in a coat piped with Eton blue over a pleated 
dress matching the piping. Among the stripes and 
checks the most exciting were an overcoat checked 
with primrose, French grey and olive green; a jacket 
in scarlet, flame and beige with a beige tweed box coat 
and skirt ; a brown and white tweed coat over a white 
flannel suit; and a red, white and blue tweed suit, 
both checked and flecked, with a dull blue blouse. 
The ever-useful grey flannel suit was made newly mera — ; — , neni r mca ss 
interesting by a pte Benen plum and blue striped A GREY LACE-WEAVE DRESS WITH A GREEN AND CHERRY 
blouse and a buttonhole of anemones. SASH: MATITA 
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Fisu. FLESH, FOWL 
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of an old rhymed riddle which 


suggests rather nicely the 
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unlimited variety of our menu. 
The Forest Park Hotel is a 
veritable haven for fastidious 
people. Appetites are sharpenec 
in the keen New Forest air ‘ 
good health and energy stimu- 
lated by country pastimes — 
golf, tennis and riding through 
the Brockenhurst district. 


Surrounded by country house 


OYPV_ VV VPP PUPP MVD™M 


comforts, there is nothing to 
remind us that we are only 
90 miles from London, but 
the faultless service, the up-to- 
date suite equipment (hot and 
cold water in every room), 
tasteful lounges fitted with 
vita-glass and a Spacious garage, 


The Hotel is fully licensed. 


FOREST 
PARK HOTEL 


W rite for illustrated Tariff 
to Manageress 
BROCKENHURST 


@ 
PPA AIA 
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The Tragedy of 


WRINKLES 


Can and must be prevented. At 
this time of the year, you 
should guard against the 
tragedy of lines and wrinkles 
across the forehead and around 
the mouth and eyes. Erase 


them NOW with the wonderful 
Vivatone Radio-Active 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin with 
Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Even 
deep lines and wrinkles will gradually 
disappear. A unique radio-active 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


CLEANSING CREAM 


Harsh soaps and Vanishing Creams 
often spoil a dry lined and sensitive 
skin. Cleanse daily with Vivatone 
Radio-Active Cleansing Cream. You 
wil! notice the difference in no time. 
Large jars 2/6 and 3/6, post free. 


The personal advice of the Viva- 

E gs tone Beauty Counsellor is at your 

disposal. Write to-day for Booklet No. x, 

RADIANT BEAUTY, and ask for personal 
advice. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO-ACTIVE PREPARATIONS 


Can be obtained from Boots (all 
branches), Timothy White’s, Taylor’s 
Drug Stores, or direct from the 
Laboratories. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 
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at heart.... 





...give me a home that is, 
in its Own way, as expertly 
designed and constructed as 
your own.’’ Hobson kennels 
are sturdily built and backed 
by half a century’s construc- 
tional experience. Choose a 
Hobson kennel for Jasting 
satisfaction. Illustrated: ** Pedi- 
gree,’’ 6ft. by 6ft. Strongly 
made from }-in. P.T.G. boards. 
Floored Sleeping Bench. 
Bitumen Felt Roof, &c., 
Price £9. 5s. Price includes 
Carriage by Rail to nearest 
station, Eng. & Wales (m:in- 
land). Illustrated Catalogue of 
Kennels, &c., on request. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 
Dept. 165, BEDFORD. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR THE GOLFER 













































OLF at this time of the year is 

a difficult game to dress for ; when 

the weather may vary in a single 

morning from hot sun to sharp 

showers, and from piercing wind 
to sticky rain, you need something hot but 
not heavy, and flexible but not flimsy. There 
are not many garments that have as many 
good qualities as this; one that has is the 
wind-cheater on the right, which comes 
from Lillywhite. Here are some of its 
virtues: it is wind- and shower-proofed ; 
it is well fitting, but gives you plenty of 
freedom ; you can have it in red, white, 
navy blue, brown, and several other colours ; 
it zip-fastens down the front, and has two 
useful buttoning-up pockets; and it is 
extremely moderate in price. 

Another idea for the golfer: if you do 
not like playing in a jersey, but find a blouse 
rather too chilly, wear a suéde waistcoat 
like the one below. It fits comfortably over 
a blouse or thin jersey and under a tweed 
jacket ; and it keeps out the wind in a very 
pleasant way. Lillywhite’s have it in blue, 
bottle green, canary yellow, brown, and 
other colours. 

The two pictures on the right below 
show some new ideas in golfing shoes. 
The one above is Lillywhite’s ‘“‘ barge ” 
shoe, very square in the toe, with lighter 
stitching, and rubber soles. The other one 
is in brown calf with a vamp of brown and 
white hand-plaited leather. But the most 
notable feature of this shoe is the sole and 
side wall of crépe rubber, which protect the 
wearer’s feet entirely from the wet. This is 
achieved without making the shoe look heavy, 
as the rubber on the outside is only a facing ; 
the sole inside dips down beneath it. 

CATHARINE HAYTER. 


(Right) A WIND-CHEATER IN WHITE 
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A WELL-CUT SUEDE WAISTCOAT (Top) 
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SQUARE-TOED “ BARGE” SHOES 
A USEFUL GARMENT FOR COLD DAYS GOLF SHOES WITH CREPE RUBBER “GOLOSHES” 
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London Country and Seaside—contd. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
OW CARLTON HOTEL, East Clif?f.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
i GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 
¥ LONDON 


[ 
Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 STAY 
single and 18/6 double, including breakfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel.: Temple Bar 4400. AT 
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Country and Seaside. THE Be ; <n; | 
CASTLE HOTEL, TAUNTON "2 











WOOLACOMBE BAY HOTEL 
N. DEVON 
Le a KINGSWOOD PARK 


S. : GUEST HOUSE (warren) 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


ASTATELY COUNTRY MANSION, 
24 bed, 5 bathrooms, in 28 ACRES 
of lovely garden and grounds. (Quite 
unspoilt. Beautifully furnished, with 
every modern appointment. First-class 
~ cuisine and service. Two Golf Courses 
‘om ie B and Riding School adjacent. Illustrated 
A re Brochure. ‘Terms from 5 gns. per week, 
Spend EASTER in Glorious DEVON inclusive. Licensed. P boxe PERIOD 
TERMS AT SPECIALLY REDUCED RATES. 

THE HOTEL RE-OPENS ON er Non Gochhonts Catered for. 

lith APRIL Telephone: BURGH HEATH 1740. 


*Phone: "Grams: 
7 Woolacombe. Hotel, Woolacombe. 
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SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL | BELMONT HOTEL 


in Old-World St. Peter Street. SEA FRONT. LIFT. 


Central Heating. Running Water. Fac- Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. toilet, running water and radiators. 
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Ribbed Jersey Dress in Two Contrasting Shades with Plain Coloured 
Coat to match. 


Dress 4% Gns. Coat 4% Gns. Draped Turban Hat 39 6. 
We are now showing our new Spring Collection. 


19/20, GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.1 


oe _— ROWLAND’S MAGASSAR OIL 
NOTABLE NUMBERS 

















FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 


ne THE JEWS HOUSE, No. 1 STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient 
. house, which dates back to Norman times, was built about 1100, 





Vural and is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 
| ; ; IT PROMOTES THE 
The slow maturing process of time plays its part in the GROWTH, GIVES 
\ production of that other notable number—Player’s No. 3. P 
\ Mellowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and finer LIFE AND LUSTRE 
AND LONG DELAYS 


quality in the tobacco—these are the reasons why 
No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 


PLAYER'S 


PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are 
supplied 


BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 





























either plain 
| or cork- EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA ‘ , Send for Free Booklet on the Hair. 
tipped so ask Regd. Trade Mark. 
| onto. Ve A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
20 FoR 1/4 50 FoR 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 | 22, LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.! 
\ 3.P.46 nnd | 
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A missed step—an : TWIN HOOK GARTERS. 
embarrassed partner : The super elasticity of the 
—a ruined dance—all = fabric from which they 
caused by. a trailing ; are made and the patent 
garter. This could not : Twin Hook fasteners 
have happened with : emsure their keeping 
SPHERE BROADWAY ‘ comfortably in position. 





BROADWAY GARTERS 





CIGARETTES 


10 FOR 6D 











Issued by the United Kingdom Tobacco Co. Ltd., Associate of Godfrey Phillips Ltd 








ror TOWN 


TOS ano COUNTRY. 


HIS week’s issue 
MAGAZINE “Gis budget 
of practical 


guidance for Rose 
Growers and is a 


Writers of Fiction 


in the March Issue include SPECIAL 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS MARGERY SHARP SPRING 


MICHAEL ARLEN MARGERY ALLINGHAM ROSE 


F, BRITTEN AUSTIN DENIS MACKAIL PLANTING 
WILL SCOTT NUMBER 


ALSO Every gardener should 


THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF PROFESSOR JOHN HILTON nr ee 
BY MARGARET LANE N“ weekly gardening journal 


12 CHOICE VARIETIES & ONE NEW 3G FREE GIFT ROSE 


offers such value for twopence. 
Practical articles, fine illustra- 
In photogravure tions and a superb Coloured Plate 


“Here’s Fun!” The Charming Childhood ee pani Geis 
Studies of Lilian Hocknell. why not purchase this week’s Rose 


Number and learn how helpful the 
paper can be to you. 


from the Publisher, George Newnes, Ltd., Tower 
House, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2 


D. ‘AMATEUR GARDENING" is on sale every- 
where each Tuesday morning and can be regularly 
obtained from any newsagent or railway bookstall. 

W. H. & L. COLL:NGRIDGE, LTD., 

148-149, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1/. 


At all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or by post 1/34d. + 
~ 








George Newnes, Ltd. 
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WARWICK CASTLE 
ROBABLY the best preserved medizxval fortress in the country, it contains a unique 
collection of pictures and armour. Visitors are admitted to the Castle at all seasons of 
the year. Warwick, standing on the historic Avon, possesses more ancient and historical 
buildings and other relics of antiquity than any other town of its size. 


An illustrated booklet may be obtained, post free, on application to the Town Clerk, Warwick. 
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JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Auctioneers, Valuers, Land and Estate Agents. 
SPECIALISTS IN WARWICKSHIRE COUNTRY PROPERTIES, RESIDENCES, HUNTING BOXES, ETC. 


Estate Offices, 7, Newhall Street, 
RUGBY BIRMINGHAM, 3 
(Tel. 2066) ALSO LONDON, OXFORD, AND CHIPPING NORTON. (Tel. : Colmore 4050). 





TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, Three reception rooms, thirteen ON THE BANKS OF THE AVON AT BIDFORD 
ved and dressing rooms, three bath Stabling. Cottages £8,000 1 


64 Acres (7822.) Three Reception . 


Rooms. 





Kight Bedrooms. 
ONE MILE FROM KENNELS. 9 Old-world Residence. Three £4,300 or Two Bathrooms. 
reception, cight bed, three bath (5125.) £200 p.a. 


Central Heating. 
Vain Electric Light. 
OLD TUDOR FORGE. Iwo reception, three bedrooms, two £2,000 


large tea roots Pea Garden and outbuildings. (ti.tti2.) Some of the most 
Charming Riverside 
Grounds in the 
Birmingham i tiles Fo > County. Everything 
ete te bf cy oe pe 9 oven rn hath. (10,526.) £6,000 mn Ineauitiful condition. 
ABOUT 23 ACRES. (B.5723.) 
MODERNISED TUDOR, COTTAGE. two reception 33 ns. 
pen ca poco ond «wer peas Boe HORS CRER HE ERe (10.722.) p.w. SOLIHULL. Exceptionally fine Freehold Country Residence, replete with every 
modern convenience. Three reception, billiard room, six bedrooms, two 
bathrooms. Garaging three cars, ete.; Tennis Court, ete. 
MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE. Every convenience (B.7583.) £3,000 
including lift Fhree reception, twelve bed and dressing rooms, £5 250 
four bath. Garages; Stabling. LO Acres ( 1066.) on NR. HENLEY-IN-ARDEN. Residential Estate. Georgian Residence. 
Three reception rooms, fine hall, billiard room, ten principal bedrooms, two 
x , : bathrooms, ete. Lodge; Garaging and Loose Boxes. Delightful Grounds, 
MODERN RESIDENCE (il — position). wax’? a p- £3.500 would be Sold with 20 or LOU Acres of Park and pasture land. (B.5476.) 
ion, tive bes wo bath 7 eres O.G1S.) Ieye 
P ONE OF THE FINEST DAIRY FARM IN WARWI 
COUNTRY TUDOR MANSION. Four reception, cent £25,000 (14 miles South of Birmingham). Elizabethan Bm, hd hg eae ed 
principal bed, seven bath. soe Acres a tte for 9). Excellent land. 250 Acres. (B.7073.) 
GEORGIAN eS Oe ee ae tae 2 on £5.500 MOSELEY. A cong ges and se ged appointed Residence. Three 
, , ’ re sae Ly reception rooms, ten bedrooms, billiard room, two bathrooms. > 
(10.337. " n iard room, tw poe £5,000 
MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE HUNTING BOX. Four SITES. Suitable for the erection of Country Residence. 12 to 20 miles from 
reception, ten bed and dressing rooms, three bath, 20 Acres £4 500 centre of Birmingham, with from 5 to 20 Acres. Unspoilt districts. 
(10,545.) sail Further particulars on application. 


For the above Properties apply to the ESTATE OFFICES, RUGBY For the above Properties apply 7, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3. 





Numerous Farms, Smaller Residences, Investment Properties, etc., available on application to either Office. 



































(| = COVENTRY 


THE MARTSMITH SELF-CONTAINED SPRAY GUN 


Suitable for use self-contained, or as sprayer with bucket and hose. Prices: CENTRE » N LA 
Pump with Container, Lance, Bend and one Nozzle, 21-. Pump with oO EK! G 
Strainer, Hose, two Nozzles, Lance, Bend (without Container), 27 5. . 
Sh . 
CENTRE of PROGRESS 
e 


Complete with Container, Strainer, Hose, two nozzles, Bend and Lance, 30 - 


LPe 





Write for Catalogue 


30 different Models for all needs ans ° 
. My The most progressive town 


in the country 


BUILD YOUR FACTORY 
HERE 
IN IDEAL SURROUNDINGS 









ALL 














MACHINES 
IN ; i a 
Enquiries to: 
STOCK _— ; 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICER, 
] Room 69, COUNCIL HOUSE, 
**Martsmicth "' Pneumatic “Martsmith'’ Devon Spraying Machine. 
Knapsack Sprayer. Capa- Capacity 18 gallons. Complete with pressure COVENT RY 
city | ga's. Price 68 - gauge, etc. Price £19 0 0 


Jas. Southerton & Son, Martineau & Smith | | sena for Directory of Coventry Manufacturers 


"Phone : Martsmith Works, 1 MARTSPTH * 


SUTTON 


2243/4 SUTTON COLDFIELD = <UTTON 
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ETTINGTON PARK, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
WARWICKSHIRE 


THE ONLY ESTATE MENTIONED IN DOMESDAY BOOK STILL REMAINING 
IN POSSESSION OF THE SAME FAMILY. 
THIS 
MAGNIFICENT 
MANSION 


with its LOVELY OLD 
FURNITURE and 
VALUABLE PI 
TURES, to be LET, 
URNISHED, for a 
ERIOD OF YEARS. 


> 


1 
KE 
I 


Accommodation : 
Six reception rooms, 
Twenty-one bed and 

dressing rooms, 

Six bathroons, 

Domestic offices. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 

TWO OTHER COTTAGES. 
TWELVE LOOSE BOXES. 
GARAGES. 
HUNTING WITH THE WARWICKSHIRE HOUNDS 
SIX MILES FROM THE KENNELS. 
TWO TROUT LAKES OF FOUR ACRES 
SHOOTING OVER ESTATE, 2,900 ACRES 
including 


GOOD COVERTS AND ONE OF THE OLDEST DEER PARKS IN ENGLAND, 
WHICH PROVIDES A’ FIRST-CLASS RABBIT SHOOT. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
THREE LODGES. 
STABLING. 


Apply : 
H. G. GODFREY-PAYTON & SON, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
WARWICK. 








STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 





Kibler Morgan, 
Auctioneer, Valuer 
and Estate Agent 


57, Ely Street, 


Stratford-on-Avon Tel. No. 2310 


LOCKE & ENGLAND 


LEAMINGTON SPA 
SURVEYORS & VALUERS, AUCTIONEERS, LAND & ESTATE AGENTS, 
Tel. : 110 (2 lines). Established 1834. 





CENTRE OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


CHARMING MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE: 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, six princly al bedrooms, each with basin 
(Ch. and ©.), two bathrooms, three maids’ rooms, good domestic offices, chauffeurs’ 
and grooms’ rooms. 6 Loose Boxes. Garage 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. TENNIS LAWN. 
Central Heating. Klectrie Light. Main Water and Drainage. 


PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 





PICTURESQUE OLD RECTORY 


On high ground on outskirts of delightful Warwickshire village. 





Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom, two maids’ bedrooms, 
Good domestic otlices. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. STABLING, LARGE GARDEN, 
PRICE £2,250 FREEHOLD, OR TO LET ON LEASE. 


WITHIN 2 MILES OF LEAMINGTON SPA 


WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE, beautiful situa- 

tion, on high ground, Lounge hall, four reception rooms, six principal 

bedrooms, each with basin (ho and ¢.), three bathrooms, four maids’ bedrooms, 

ample domestic offices. Garage for 3 cars. # Loose Boxes and Stabling for 6, 
CHARMING TERRACED GARDENS. 

Two Tennis Courts. Central Heating. Electric Light. Two Cottages 


1772 ACRES. PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 








OCKE & ENGLAND will be pleased to forward lists of 
Town and Country Houses, or of Furnished Residences 
on application. 




















WATERS & CO. (COVENTRY) Ltp. 


29, HIGH STREET, 
COVENTRY 


Wine, Spirit & Cigar Merchants 





This business was founded by 


David Shakespeare Waters in 1802. 





Telephone - - - - Coventry 4377 





BY DIRECTION OF V. 8S. COOKE, ESQ. 
STRATFORD- UPON- AVON 
“ THE HOLTE,” AVENUE ROAD 


Situated within easy reach of i Town, the Golf Course, the River, 
Tennis Courts and the Memorial Theatre. 

CHAR RMING MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD RESI 
DENCE, situated on high ground, erected under the personal supervision 
of a well known Birmingham architect about 12 years ago, and is replete with all 
the latest labour-saving refinements. Contains briefly :— Square entrance hall, two 
fine reception rooms, vita glass sun loggia, compactly arranged domestic quarters, 
four bedrooms, spacious modernly-equipped bathroom. Briek Garage, and a 
particularly attractive Garden containing rose and fruit trees. PRICE £1,850, 
EONARD CARVER & CO, have received instructions to offer the above 

Residence FOR VER bY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Full details and permit to view upon application to the Auctioneers Offices, 

31, Waterloo Street. Birmingham. 
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—THE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 











GEORGE A. R. PHILLIPS 


Proprietor of 


HEWITT & Go. 


(LATE OF SOLIHULL) 


Banbury Rd., Stratford-on-Avon 


and an acknowledged authority on 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


is always available to advise on the Planning and Planting of : 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
SHRUBBERIES ROSE GARDENS 


Plans and Estimates submitted 


PELEELDESS ET ESEEE EEE SIDERED EEE SOLER DRDO TOES 


“Education 


WARWICK 


Head Mistress: Miss Es. DOORLY, M.A. (Lond.) ; 
Assisted by a large staff of University Graduates and other Specialists. 
Preparation for the UNIVERSITIES and for the HIGHER 
CERTIFICATE and MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 
PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL and HOME LIFE. 


Boarders received in the School House under the personal care of the Head Mistress. 














ARDEN HOUSE 














HENLEY -IN~ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE 


(Tel.: Henley-in-Arden 8). 
Headmaster: J. P. NELSON, M.A, (Clare College, Cambridge). 


ARDEN HOUSE IS A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF 
ABOUT 45 BOYS 


Stands in Beautiful surroundings with 26 acres of gardens and fields. Founded in 1869, 


OPEN AIR SWIMMING POOL; WELL EQUIPPED STUDIO; LARGE 
COVERED GYMNASIUM. 


For prospectus apply to the Headmaster. 




















Setting the pace in performance 
Leading the world in value 


“SIXTEEN” SALOON - - - £330 | SNIPE IMPERIAL SALOON - £495 


16.9 H.P.; £12.15s TAX; WITH 26.6 B.P., £26. 


‘EVENKEEL” SUSPENSION SIX BODY 


5s TAX; 
SFELES 


SNIPE SALOON - - - - - £345 PULLMAN LIMOUSINE - - £735 
00.9 H.P.; £15.15s TAX; WITH $6.8 mM 7.,. £20.86 TAZ 


“EVENKEEL” SUSPENSION FIVE BODY 


A trial run will convince you 





ROOTES LTD. OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES 
EUROPE and NEAR EAST: R« 


STYLE 


“Triplex” Glase 


BUY A CAR 
made in the 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 
Ss 
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Ltd. Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. INDIA and CEYLON : H. H. Lilley, 72, Park Street, Calcutta. SOUTH AFRICA : E.C. Griffiths, 


otes 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND: C. E. Blayney, Kembla Building, 58, Margaret St., Sydney. P.O. Box 1374, Shell House, c/r Rissik and Main Streets, Johannesburg. BURMA, BRITISH 
SOUTH AMERICA: Rootes, Argentina, S.A., Calle Juan Feo Segui 3775, Buenos Aires {| MALAYA, DUTCH EAST INDIES and THE FAR EAST :C. H. Hordern, P.O. Box 255, Singapore 





HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY * LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIV: ROOTES LIMITED, DEVONSHIRE 


HOUSE, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON W.1. 
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JANUARY 29th, 1938 


Romance and Industry 


RIDE in our county for most of us comes second 

only to pride in our country, and it is good that it 

should be so. It will be a dull England when all 

local characteristics of speech, craft and custom are 
rolled out into a flat uniformity, when we are all mere English- 
men or mere Britons. But though trains and motor cars 
whisk us about the country in a manner that would have 
alarmed and shortened the lives of our stay-at-home ancestors, 
and though we may live in huge cities where the earth is 
hidden beneath the pavements and the tarmac, there is 
hardly one of us who cannot 


of the Black Country, as the picturesque charm of Warwick 
and Stratford is enhanced by contrast with the huge in- 
dustrial cities. But industry itself is not without its 
romance, and few cities have so stirring a history as Bir- 
mingham and Coventry. As the Lord-Lieutenant reminds 
us in the generous message which he has contributed to 
this Supplement, Warwickshire’s gifts to our country’s 
material riches are no less notable than those to her intellec- 

tual and artistic wealth. 
And so, while these pages give a picture of the lovely 
landscape of Warwickshire, 





claim some ties with the soil 
or who will not feel a quick- 
ening of the pulse when some 
particular corner of England 
is visited, or just spoken of, 
that is the quintessence of 
England for him or _ her. 
Warwickshire is the heart of 
England to all of us ; but it 
is so in a much deeper and 
more real sense to those born 
and bred within its boun- 
daries; and it would be 
strange if it did not engender 
among its people a healthy 
county pride, being, as it is, 
so rich in so many different 
things. The Warwickshire 
species of pride, though it 
has not given its name to a 
flower as has the London 
variety, is none the less a 
very flourishing plant, and 
it has roots that go down deep 
into the soil, the history, the 
literature, and—-let us add— 
the industries of our country. 

In this special Warwick- 
shire Supplement of Coun- 
TRY LiFe we have attempted 
to bring together some of the 
many varied aspects of the 
life and history of the county, 
about which Warwickshire 
people feel justifiably proud. 
No one can think of Warwick- 





I 


of all who, loving their native land, must also inevit- 
ably love the individual parts into which, by the 
accidents of geography and inheritance from the 
past, it is divided. 

The first appeal of this Supplement will be, 


of romantic glory and 


placed on both. 





GLADLY extend a welcome to this special 
Warwickshire Supplement to Country LIFE 
and commend its varied pages to the attention 


no doubt, to Warwickshire men 
forget to claim Shakespeare for their own !—but 
others, of whatever county, will also find delight 
and interest in the diverse symposium it embodies 


Warwickshire’s gifts to our country’s material riches 
are not, in their own sphere, less notable than those 
to her intellectual and artistic wealth. 
to find that in this review appropriate emphasis is 


its historic buildings, and 
the sports and pursuits of 
its people, they will also be 
found to contain a review of 
those multifarious activities 
on which no small part of 
the commercial greatness of 
our country depends. War- 
wickshire is not only the 
heart of England, but the 
nerve-centre of our industrial 
mechanism. There is hardly an 
object, from a pin to the most 
complicated machine, which 
is not made in her workshops 
and factories. Her two great 
cities—the one sprung from 
a village, the other trans- 
formed by a continuous pro- 
cess of change to supply the 
needs of successive genera- 
tions—might be taken as 
typical of the two elements 
that are always found working 
in partnership throughout our 
history: the enterprise of 
the young and adventurous, 
and the adaptability of the 
old and firmly established 
to meet ever-changing con- 
ditions. While Birmingham 


FROM THE 
LORD 
LIEUTENANT 


who will hardly 


industrial achievement. 


I am glad 








shire without thinking of 
Shakespeare ;_ indeed, for 
some people the name of Shakespeare looms so large that 
they are unable to see beyond Stratford and the Avon : 
for them Warwickshire is Shakespeare’s birthplace. But 
for those who know their county well, romance and poetry 
compose only one side of a picture, which is—or should be 
—painted in a sharp chiaroscuro. The landscape of Arden 
and the Avon appears all the fairer against the grim realities 


tells the story of the rise of 
the obscure to great place and 
bs fortune, in Coventry the old 

ef} and the new are found in a 
juxtaposition that is charac- 

teristic of half our institu- 

tions. So, too, in the county, 

as a-whole, the traditional life of the countryside goes 
on uninterrupted a few miles from the factories. Warwick- 
shire is fortunate in that it has been able, while developing 
its material wealth, to preserve so much of those older 
riches of nature and art. Industry has not frightened away 
romance ; somehow, the wolf and the lamb have learned 
to dwell happily together. 
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IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


The Warwickshire Landscape 
BY EDMUND BARBER 





J. Dixon-Scott 
“DODGING EXHALL,” 
VON, Arden, Shakespeare, England: the four trochees 
come tripping to the tongue, and the most has_ been 
said. If elaboration be needed, one may start with 
England. We are told that not long ago forty schoolboys 
of Birmingham took forty squares of cardboard, on which 
they drew, and from which they cut, forty maps of England. 
By balancing them carefully, 
they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the centre of 
gravity was to be found at 
Minworth, a little village ten 
miles or so north-east of Bir- 
mingham. Other and fairer 
villages in Warwickshire contest 
this somewhat mechanical claim. 
Has not Lillington an ancestral 
oak known for generations to 
mark the heart of England ? 
Has not Meriden a memorial 
stone marking the spot, beside 
the ancient green where the 
Woodmen of Arden have held 
their meetings and loosed their 
arrows since before Shake- 
speare’s time ? As for Copston 
Magna, where the Fosse Way 
meets the Watling Street, if it 
is not the exact geographical 
centre of the country, the Romans 
must have thought it so, and 
over its cross-roads have 
marched, tramped and ridden 
in succession Briton and Roman, 
Saxon, Dane and Norman. 
More important, however, than 
its situation is the character of 
the county. Apart from being 
Shakespeare’s county, could any 
part of this land better deserve 
its English name? Its lovely 
contrasts of hill and valley, its 
wooded undulations and gently 
flowing rivers, may not be as 
spectacular as other counties to 
the west and north. But when 
we think of the English 


A TYPICAL VILLAGE 





BIDFORD-ON-AVON 
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Copyright 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 


countryside, almost instinctively we call before our eyes the 
vision of a Warwickshire village hardly changed, perhaps, since 
‘Tudor times, with its thatched and timbered cottages ; its village 
green with a black-and-white inn, and, perhaps, a dovecote; the 
red-brick tower of its church just raising its head above the 
sheltering limes and yews, and the calm of an almost immemorial 
peace about it. Here time 
stands still, and we seem to be 
back in the very England of 
Shakespeare. 

It must not be thought, 
however, that shy and secluded 
villages hidden among woodland 
streams and meadows exhaust 
the appeal of Warwickshire to 
the eye. There are places where 
broad prospects can be seen. 
In the fields round the brown 
stone village of Radway was 
fought the Battle of Edgehill, 
and on the top of the Ridge 
stands a tower from which we 
can look out across the Welsh 
marches to The Wrekin and 
the hills of Clee, can view the 
long slopes of the Malverns 
and the towers of Worcester, 
and looking northward descry 
Warwick’s great castle and the 
spires of Coventry. From 
Napton-on-the-Hill, too, with 
its thatched cottages of Cotswold 
stone and its red barns, one 
may see the coloured counties 
—seven of them in all—and 
hear the larks so high. It is, 
however, when all is said and 
done, as Shakespeare’s county 
that the world regards Warwick- 
shire, and—outside its indus- 
trial districts—that is the chief 
interest for all of us. In Strat- 
ford all the great Shakespearean 
memories and traditions are 
enshrined, and an Englishman 
who has not fallen under its 
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spell seems hardly worth his salt. We 
may, it is true, be less ingenuous in our 
enthusiasms in these sophisticated days, 
but the boredom associated with a 
‘* show-place’’ need never be felt in 
Shakespeare’s Stratford. Astonishing as 
it may be that we know so little about 
the actual history of William Shakespeare’s 
life, there can be no doubt that in the 
town where he lived we feel his spirit 
about us. And if this is true of Stratford 
it is more so, perhaps, in the villages 
which shelter in the recesses of his 
Forest of Arden. ‘The Forest is sadly 
diminished and shorn of its former 
glories since Elizabethan days, but every 
here and there groups of magnificent 
oaks or sturdy chestnuts and avenues of 
towering elms serve to remind us of 
what it once must have been. To wander 
on a summer day, for instance, along 
the hillsides of Merevale is to see as in 
a vision the generations of great oak 
trees which have gone to make the ships, 
the cottages, the manor houses, the 
churches and inns of centuries long past. 
And within the confines of the old 
Forest the villages still remain. There 
is Henley-in-Arden, with its lovely mile- 
long street of medizval cottages and 
houses, all speaking to us of ‘Tudor 
England. ‘There is_ Snitterfield, the 
charming little village which narrowly 
escaped the honour of being the birth- 
place of the poet. There is Wilmcote, 
where Mary Arden’s almost perfect 
cottage still stands. At Aston Cantlow 
she married John Shakespeare in the 
church among the trees. At Charlecote 
lived Sir Thomas Lucy of the poaching 
story, reputed by many to be the proto- 
type of Mr. Justice Shallow. And if 
we care to go through the Plays for 
Warwickshire allusions we _ shall find 
many to intrigue and amuse us. Sutton 
Coldfield is an attractive town with a 
most delightful wild and wooded park, 
still giving one the effect of being in 
deep forest. Here Falstaff’s “‘Army’”’ 
must presumably have sheltered. You 
remember his instructions to Bardolf : 
“Get thee before to Coventry: fill me 
a bottle of sack : our soldiers shall march 
through. We'll to Sutton Coldfield 
to-night.”’ Barton-on-the-Heath, which 
stands by the Four Shires Stone where 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 
Gloucester and Oxford meet, was the 
home of Christopher Sly, the tinker. 
“Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly’s 
son of Burtonheath, by birth a pedlar, 
by education a cardmaker, by transmuta- 
tion a bear-herd, and now by present 
profession a tinker ? Ask Marian Hacket, 
the fat alewife of Wincot, if she know 
me not.” ‘“‘ Wincot’’ is, indeed, the 
same Wilmcote in which Shakespeare’s 
mother was born. It will be remembered 
that when Pistol announced to his ‘‘ sweet 
knight”? “‘thou art now one of the 
greatest men in the realm,’’ Silence, 
interposing, said of the fat Sir John: 
“* By’r Lady, I think a be but goodman 
Puff of Barson.”’ Barson is the Bar- 
cheston of to-day, a tranquil village with 
a mill, at the point where the Stour 
divides Warwickshire from Worcester- 
shire. There are many other associations 
to be identified, and they add a colour 
and flavour to the countryside. 

As for Bidford, it not only has the 
characteristic shy loveliness of an Avon 
village, a perfect eight-arched bridge, 
and its queer towered church set among 
the lime trees, but it is here that tradition 
has set the last episode of the Shake- 
spearean legend. John Ward, Vicar of 
Stratford in the reign of Old Rowley, 
was the first to publish the story that 
Shakespeare, Drayton and Ben Jonson 
met one day at the Falcon at Bidford 
and there drank unwisely, with the 
result that Sweet Will contracted a fever 
of which he died. The reverend vicar 
is a bad historian and need not be trusted, 
but it is pleasant to think that when they 
abandoned the Mermaid, these great men 
foregathered at the Falcon. 





THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD 





THE BREAD DOLE AT ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WARWICK 
The charity was founded by Joseph Blissett in 1713. Eight 3d. and twenty-four 2d. 
loaves are given to as many poor people every Sunday morning 





ILMINGTON MANOR, ON THE BORDER OF THE COTSWOLD COUNTRY 
The residence of Major Spenser Flower 
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TRONGHOLDS AND DWELLINGS 


Diversity in Architecture 


COUNTY, arbitrary as its boundaries may be, jutting 
out into capes and promontories and even embracing 
land-girt islands, yet has an indefinable unity of its 
own. Ask anyone what gives to Warwickshire its 
particular quality, and he will probably be at a loss 


to say; but he will feel it all the same—a blend of who knows 


what pictures, memories and associations that the very name will 
fic wer. I le 


evoke like the scent of a might think of its 
rich ‘‘ champian ”’ 
country, thanking 
Camden for the 
expressive epithet ; 
of the fine pas- 
tures and tall elms; 
of the woods—for 
Warwickshire is 
wooded - still, in 
spite of the re- 
duction of the 
bounds of “‘ mighty 
Arden” which 
Drayton so much 
deplored. Hard 
pressed, he might 
say, paradoxically, 
that the winding 
Avon, which cuts 
the county into 
two almost equal 
parts, is its silver 
thread of unity, 
binding together 
what it divides. 
By a simple pro- 
cess of extension 





BY ARTHUR OSWALD 


brickwork. ‘Timber, brick and stone are found together, and in 
almost all parts of the county. But this rich variety is itself a 
contribution to, as it is an expression of, the natural features of 
the landscape. Warwickshire does not lack building stone: in 
the south, there is the beautifully mottled Hornton stone of 
Edgehill, in the north the pink sandstone, and there are many 
excellent lime-stones as well. Warwickshire clay made possible a 
fine tradition of brickwork, to which we owe Compton Wynyates 
and Charlecote 
and, at a later 
date, much admir- 
able building in 
the town of War- 
wick. Timber, 
however, before 
the ravaging of 
Arden’s “ tall and 
goodly woods” 
to build ships and 
feed the charcoal 
furnaces, was 
the commonest 
material and the 
one most readily 
procurable. There 
are not only Strat- 
ford’s many half- 
timbered houses, 
the charming 
Leycester Hospi- 
tal at Warwick, 
and those equally 
fascinating alms- 
houses built by 
the Coventry 
merchant, Thomas 





one might apply 

to the whole > a Ford. Practically 
county one of ease ig every little town 
those gentle Avon Aerofilms KENILWORTH CASTLE FROM THE AIR Copyright and village can 
landscapes which still claim some 
seem so typically Warwickshire ; and yet how much would be enduring memorial to the strength of Warwickshire oak. Many, 


left out of account. For every scene carries its train of associa- 
tions, and how thickly they cling to the banks of the Avon itself. 
Tracing its leisurely course backwards from Salford Priors to 
Stratford, from Stratford through Charlecote and Hampton Lucy 
to Warwick, and again from Warwick past Guy’s Cliff and Stone- 
leigh to Rugby—what a gallery of pictures we shall have seen, 
what historic buildings and quiet hamlets, and splendid houses, 
each the local habitation of some famous or half-forgotten name. 

Erase from the map all the historic buildings of a county, 
and one realises at once how largely they bulk in that accumulation 
of impressions which makes up the complete picture. In Warwick- 
shire there is no unity of style or materials of the kind that makes 
it possible to speak of a Cotswold architecture or East Anglian 





GRIMSHAW HALL 


BADDESLEY CLINTON 


too, of the manor houses show the characteristic timber framing— 
of which Grimshaw Hall is perhaps the most perfect. 

In what can only be a very hasty view of a few of Warwick- 
shire’s stately homes and strongholds, the three great castles claim 
first allegiance. Warwick Castle is deservedly famous, not only 
for the great names of its builders—Beauchamp and Neville, 
Dudley and Greville—but for its superb setting on its cliff above 
the Avon. Not even Durham or Ludlow can give a more powerful 
impression of a great feudal fortress dominating the town that 
has grown up round its walls, for, while Ludlow is a ruin, and 
Durham’s castle-palace has become a university college, Warwick 
has remained the seat of its earls. ‘The town, too, is full of their 
memorials ; and in St. Mary’s Church is the magnificent chapel 
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with the Beauchamp and Dudley tombs. Dudley, however, is a 
name more closely linked with Kenilworth than with Warwick. 
Till Queen Elizabeth gave it to her favourite, the castle had been 
a Royal stronghold, and the greater part of its walls, including 
the keep and Great Hall, go back to medizval times. But Leicester 
built the gate-house and added a princely suite of buildings still 
named after him; and it was in those meadows below the ruins 
that he devised, for the entertainment of his Royal mistress, 
that spectacular water pageant immortalised by Scott. Less 
well known is Maxstoke, once the stronghold of the Clintons, 
with its magnificent fourteenth-century gate-house rising from 
its moat. Maxstoke passed from Clintons to Staffords and 
Comptons—the latter a name that Warwickshire still knows in 
the owner of Compton Wynyates, perhaps the most beautiful of 
all its houses, hidden in its remote valley. 

Although Aston Hall, the finest Jacobean house in the county, 
has become a museum since Birmingham engulfed it in its sea 
of suburbs, and although a few others have been turned into 
hotels or schools, it is pleasant to run one’s eye over the map 
and notice how many of the great houses still belong to their 
old families. Charlecote still minds the name of Lucy, which 
was so familiar to Shakespeare: he must have remembered it 
with good-humoured tolerance—in spite of the white luces of 
Master Shallow’s family coat—if it was indeed a poaching affray in 
Sir Thomas’s park which drove him to seek his fortune in London. 
At Baddesley Clinton—that lovely moated home of warlike and 
peaceful memories, with its carved escutcheons and secret passages 
and its ghosts—one still finds, not indeed Clintons, but the repre- 
sentatives of their successors, the Ferrers, who have owned it 
since the days of Henry VIII. Throckmortons still rule at 
Coughton, as they did when Sir George Throckmorton raised 
its splendid gate-house four centuries ago. Even the family’s 
participation in the Gunpowder Plot, which was about in equal 
shares a Warwickshire and a Worcestershire conspiracy, did not 
spell for them the ruin it brought to so many Catholic families. 
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CHARLECOTE, HOME OF THE LUCYS TO-DAY AS IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 


One could go on to write of Stoneleigh and the Leighs, Arbury 
and the Newdigates, Wroxall and the Dugdales ;_ or of the charming 
Clopton House, near Stratford, which still commemorates in its 
name the family which ruled the town in Shakespeare’s time. 

The years after the Restoration saw some of the finest of 
Warwickshire’s houses arising—Honington and Clifford Manor, 
Upton House, Wootton Wawen, and Ragley. It has now been 
established that Ragley was designed by Robert Hooke, Wren’s 
versatile contemporary, whose architectural achievements until 
the recent publication of his diary had suffered a long eclipse. 
The eighteenth century introduces Vanbrugh at Compton Verney, 
which, later, Robert Adam brought to completion. But, perhaps, 
more interesting to Warwickshire people is the work of local 
architects of the period. ‘There was Sir William Wilson, the 
stonemason and _ statuary, who re-built the nave and tower 
of St. Mary’s Warwick in its curious Gothic. A Leicester man 
by birth, and the son of a baker, he had a romantic career, for a 
wealthy widow fell in love with him, married him, and procured 
for him a knighthood. He designed several houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sutton Coldfield, where he settled with his lady. 
Warwick itself produced Francis and William Smith and, later, 
the Hiorns. ‘The elder Smith was the architect of Stoneleigh 
Abbey, and of several Midland houses outside the county. 
Sanderson Miller, the Gothic pundit, whose sham castle stands 
on the top of Edgehill above his home at Radway, designed 
in orthodox Palladian the County Hall at Warwick, which the 
Hiorns built. 

Much has inevitably been left out, and nothing at all has 
been said of the nineteenth century and its works. Since this 
has been a bird’s-eye view, let us climb up to Miller’s castle, or 
take our stand with Drayton where the Red Horse once looked out 
over its vale, for a final prospect. ‘The Red Horse had already 
been obscured in his time, but we can still look through his eyes 
at that panorama of “‘ many goodly seates’’’ and “* sweet delights ”’ 
and realise how little the heart of England changes. 





CLOPTON HOUSE, STRATFORD 


COMPTON VERNEY 
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E WIDE SPACES OF ARDEN 


Opportunities for the Sportsman 


BY THE HON. 


OES not legend aver that none other than Will 
Shakespeare was whipped for poaching deer on the 
Warwickshire estates of one Sir Thomas Lucy? Yet, 
although it is legend and no more, there are few who 
would to-day think any the worse of the poet because 
he enjoyed a little midnight hunting, illicit though it may have 
been. To some the poet and the hunter are very antitheses, 
but this is a false supposition, and very well it may have been 
that it was when returning with his booty from some such expedi- 
tion Shakespeare first shaped the lines : 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains’ tops. 


But whether Shakespeare, a Warwickshire-born man, poached 
or not, by the next century—Shakespeare died when Charles I 
was Prince of Wales—the hunting of the fox was firmly established 
in Warwickshire. John Warde was able to number Warwickshire 
among the many countries over which his hounds had hunted 
fox, and his successor, Mr. Corbet, hunted the country for twenty 
years and established it on a foundation which has not been 
shaken to this day. He it was who brought with him to the 
Warwickshire country the blood of the famous Trojan, a hound 
who could apparently do almost everything when hunting fox 
save blow the horn himself. The heights he could leap and the 
foxes that he killed have increased rather than diminished in the 
hundred odd years since his death. 

Famous are the names enrolled in the history of the Warwick- 
shire and North Warwickshire Hunts. Selby-Lowndes, Middle- 
ton, Shirley, Milne, Percy, North (who introduced both Belvoir 
and Beaufort blood), and, without doubt, the most famous of all, 
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THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


Crossing the bridge in the park at Compton Verney 






PETER WOOD 


Willoughby de 
Broke. The first 
Lord Willoughby 
de Broke to be 
Master of the 
Warwickshire 
took office (as Mr. 
R. J. Barnard) in 
1839 and contin- 
ued in that office, 
with a break of 


only four sea- 
sons, for eighteen 
years. It was 


said of him and 
his huntsman, 
Ned Stevens, 





that ‘‘a more 
popular Master 
and a_ keener 





huntsman never 
joined hands in 
the preservation 
and_ destruction 
of foxes.”” The 
year 1876 again saw the letters M.F.H. after the name of Willoughby 
de Broke, and this was the gentleman who did the Hunt such great 
service in the kennel by the introduction of the blood of Lord 
Coventry’s Rambler (’73), Quorn Alfred (’72), and Belvoir Fallible 
(74). The Warwickshire successes on the flags were only equalled 
at this time by their successes in the 
field, which included the great run from 
Pool Fields Osiers in February, 1884, 
when hounds covered twenty-five miles 
of country in two hours twenty minutes, 
killed their fox at the end of the hunt, 
and many horses during it. This happy 
state of affairs existed for twenty-four 
years, at the end of which time Lord 
Willoughby de Broke resigned the master- 
ship to his son, who carried on the 
traditions of the family until 1924. From 
1924 until 1935 masterships were short 
and plentiful, but since then the Warwick- 
shire has rejoiced in the joint-mastership 
of Mr. Samuel and Mr. Lakin, for whom 
there can be nothing but praise. They 
are two of the youngest Masters in 
England, but they love and understand 
the sport and have that happy knack of 
exacting admiration from even the most 
critical and of providing the best possible 
sport for everyone who hunts with them. 
In this they are helped by George Gillson, 
a young and (the adjective is hardly exag- 
gerated) madly keen huntsman, and by a 
pack of hounds which boasts the excellent 
virtues of those Warwickshire forebears 
to whom Mr. Samuel is now breeding. 
To hunt in Warwickshire is a delight 
to which any who have done it will look 
back with pleasure, and that any who still 
do so will not readily relinquish. It is, 
indeed, a very happy county for the fox- 
hunter; but there are to be found no 
Golden Valleys or Six Mile Bottoms, for 
a first-class hunting country is seldom a 
good one for shooting. For the racing 
man, however, there are many attractions. 
Warwick itself boasts seven days’ flat- 
racing—two days in the spring, two more 
in September, and three days during the 
last week of the season in November ; 
while there is also a two-day February 
meeting under National Hunt rules. 
Birmingham also boasts a week’s racing, 
and rejoices in four days under Jockey 
Club and three under National Hunt 
rules; and there are, finally, three very 
flourishing little *chase meetings at 


BROKE 
A name famed in the annals of the Warwick- 
shire Hunt 


LORD WILLOUGHBY DE 
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Stratford-on-Avon—one in the autumn 
and two in the spring. 

There is not to-day any large- 
scale trainer in the county. Cox has 
a few horses at Stratford, and is 
frequently successful at his home meet- 
ing. Of others, Mitchell trains a few 
at Kenilworth, and Browne a few at 
Hockley Heath ; but of the Lawsons, 
the Leaders and the Cottrills, Warwick- 
shire can make no boast. There are, 
however, two who, although they are in 
no way trainers, must be mentioned— 
the brothers Holland-Martin, who 
make their own horses, and their suc- 
cess is fitting testimony to their ability. 
At race meetings—whether at Oxford, 
where it is but necessary for them to 
enter a horse for it to start favourite : 
whether at the Warwickshire meeting 
over the all-grass course at Chesterton, 
or whether over the stiffer obstacles at 
Cheltenham, success seems to be auto- 
matically theirs. Aintree alone has, 
until to-day, resisted their challenge, 
and perhaps we may express the wish 
that in the near future we may see the 
familiar colours carried to victory, if 
not in the Grand National, at any rate 
in the Foxhunter’s. 

Warwickshire is essentially a 
county for the man who rejoices in 
horses and all that is connected with 
them, and it is for that reason that 
all other sports must take an inferior place there to hunting 
and racing. 

* * 
% 

HILE there is good trout fishing in parts of the county, and 
coarse fishing, including pike, perch, roach, dace, carp, 
tench, and bream, is plentiful, much of the fishing is preserved. 
There are, however, several anglers’ societies and associations 
renting waters, the chief of which are the Avon Anglers’ Pro- 
tection Federation and the Birmingham Anglers’ Association, 
the latter possessing a large membership, a good library, and other 
advantages. ‘The chief towns have usually their anglers’ society 
or association, which rents waters in the immediate vicinity. 
The principal fishing rivers are the Avon, and tributaries of the 
Severn and Trent. There are also numerous small lakes, ponds, 
mill pools and reservoirs affording good sport. The public 
authorities of several towns, including Birmingham and Coventry, 

control fishing rights in some waters. 

Among the best centres for anglers are Birmingham and 
Stratford-on-Avon, where there are several anglers’ societies 
owning the rights in the Avon and elsewhere. ‘The Corporation 
owns several miles of the Avon, and tickets are issued for all fish, 
and also at a lower rate excluding trout and pike. The Coventry 
and District Angling Association owns fishing rights in lakes, 
canal and stream, and also several miles of the Avon at Ryton. 
Leamington is another good centre, where, in addition to the 
usual coarse fish, graining, peculiar to the district, is caught. 
The town’s anglers’ association preserves its fishing, but issues 
tickets. ‘The Corporation also has water. The waters here 


now come under the Severn Fishery Board, and its licence, iri 
At Alcester there are the 


addition to the local one, is required. 
usual pike, perch, 
chub, roach, dace 
and bream, with a 
few trout. At 
Warwick the fish- 
ing is fairly good, 
but permission to 
fish must be ob- 
tained. There is 
good fishing at or 
near Rugby, Sut- 
ton Coldfield, 
Polesworth, Shus- 
toke, Coleshill, 
Hampton-in-Arden, 
and_ Shipston-on- 
Stour. 

There is good 
shooting on many 
of the old estates, 
like Compton Wyn- 
yates, Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Maxstoke 
Castle, Baddesley 
Clinton, and 
Charlecote, to 
Mention some of 
the more import- 
ant, possessing 
good coverts and 


THE RUGBY 


Back row (from left to right): 
w. 





PETER CRANMER, THE ENGLAND RUGBY 
CAPTAIN AND WARWICKSHIRE’S NEW 


CRICKET CAPTAIN 





R. M. Oppenheim, J. A. P. Hoskyns, R. J. N. Bartlett, H. C. Walker, 
D. H. Eves, K. M. Reid, J. D. Miller, A. F. Stoop. 
D. M. Strathie, L. C. Wreford-Brown, F. D. Morison. 
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preserves. Pheasants, partridges, wood- 
cock, pigeons, and hares and rabbits 
afford good sport, often amid beautiful 
surroundings. Here and there excellent 
wildfowling is to be had. 


* * 
* 


UGBY SCHOOL has given a 

name to one of the greatest of 
all games; while the Warwickshire 
County Cricket Club has a long and 
notable history. N. C. S. Glover, 
H. J. Pallett, J. F. Byrne, H. W. 
Bainbridge, the Hon. F. S. G. Cal- 
thorpe, F. R. Foster, and E. R. 5S. 
Wyatt being among the names of 
those who have helped to make it. 
Jack Devey is as famous for having 
captained Aston Villa at football as 
for having played cricket for the 
county ; and names of other celebrated 
Warwickshire cricketers are Santall, 
Hargreaves, Shaw, Field, Kinneir, 
Quaife (who scored a century in his 
first county match), E. J. Diver (who, 
once a Surrey amateur, played for 
both the Gentlemen and the Players), 
J. E. Hill, Whitehead, S. F. Barnes, 
E. J. Smith, and A. A. Lilley. If of 
these any single player stands out 
above the rest as a great figure in 
cricket generally as opposed to War- 
wickshire cricket, he is surely Lilley, 
one of the very best of wicket-keepers, who played for England 
thirty-five times and for the county over a long period of years. 
He first played in a Test match in 1896, and first was chosen 
for an English touring team in Australia in 1901. His best 
score was 171, made against Worcestershire in 1907. 

Warwickshire became a first-class county in 1894, and in 
that year beat Surrey, Kent and Nottinghamshire. The side 
was particularly strong in the period 1894 to 1901, and won the 
County Championship in 1911. 


FOR 1938 


* * 
* 


N no part of England is golf played with greater keenness than 
in the Midlands. The district which has Birmingham as 
its centre has produced many fine players. C. A. Palmer, Frank 
Woolley, Frank Carr, Carl Bretherton, the brothers Humphries, 
T. P. Perkins, W. Tweddell, Eric Fiddian, Stanley Lunt—here 
are names of amateurs of different generations that have spread 
the fame of the Midlands far and wide. ‘The outer world thinks 
of them as belonging to a district rather than to a particular county, 
and so it is also with their courses. Blandesert and Sandwell 
may be in Staffordshire, Handsworth in Warwickshire, Stourbridge 
in Worcestershire, but all are first and foremost of the Midlands. 
The Midland material may not always be of the very best, and 
there may now and then be a touch of blackness in its environment, 
but the very best is always made of it. 

Warwickshire has its due share of these courses. There 
is Handsworth, once the home of Mr. C. A. Palmer, with good 
light soil, good greens, and a stream which its victims remember. 
There is Sutton Coldfield, which may be called the “ real thing ’ 
in inland golf, with sandy soil and gorse and heather. ‘Then 
there are Har- 
borne, Olton, and 
Castle Bromwich, 
to mention a 
few out of many 
good, sound 
courses ; and it is 
said that the new 
course at Edgbas- 
ton is going to be 
something more 
than that, having 
noble old turf and 
a noble old house 
to match it. Nor 
must we forget the 
most venerable of 
all, the nine-hole 
course at Warwick, 
which was laid out 
in 1889. This was 
one of the earliest 
clubs to play 
matches regularly 
against Oxford, 
and it bears the 
proud and com- 
prehensive title of 
the Warwickshire 
Golf Club. 





SCHOOL XV 


Sitting: J. S. B. Eddison, R. A. M. Birkett, 
In front: D. Crabbie, J. R. Bridger. 
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WHERE MEN LIVE AND WORK 


Cities Great and Ancient 





THE DESIGN FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK OF BIRMINGHAM’S NEW 
CIVIC CENTRE. Architect: F. Cecil Howitt 


HE second largest city of England is the most notable 

city of the Midlands, Birmingham, situated just on 

the north-west border of Warwickshire and spreading 

into the neighbouring counties of Staffordshire and 

Worcestershire. We are told that the origin of the 
name Birmingham has not been successfully or definitely traced 
even by the most painstaking and eager historians, and it has been 
considered ‘‘ too remote for explanation.’’ During the last four 
centuries alone there have been eight ways of spelling Birming- 
ham in common use: Burmyngham, Bermyngham, Byrmyng- 
ham, Bermyngeham, Brumychcham, Bromycham, Bromicham, 
and, lastly, the way prevailing now. One theory is that the town 
took its name from a family—that of the Berminghams or de 
Berminghams, who acquired the manor after the Conquest ; 
the name appears in the Domesday Book, and the de Berminghams 
held the manor until the reign of Henry VIII. 

Some writers are inclined to ascribe Birmingham’s present 
importance, prosperity and commercial and industrial renown 
to the fact, at least in part, that it is almost the exact centre of 
England. Even as a small town it was in medizval times flourish- 
ing. In Leland’s day there were, we are told, ‘‘ many smithes 
in the town that used to make knives and all mannour of cutting 
tools, and many loriners, that make bittes, and a great many 
naylors. Soe that a great part of the town is maintained by smithes 
whoe have their iron and seacole out of Staffordshire.”’ 

From a place, at the time of the Domesday Book, with its 
five freeman workers and four of a somewhat lower scale who, 
with their families, probably represented a population of about 
fifty, to the population of some 1,040,000 of to-day, provides a 
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BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. LOOKING THROUGH THE NORTH ENTRANCE 
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marvellous contrast. 
The city now occu- 
pies the vast space 
of upwards of 52,600 mn 
acres. In1166Henry — -pH— LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM 


II granted a market Mr. E. R. Canning 
charter, granting the 


rights thereof to 

Peter Fitz-William, Sewer of Dudesley, and lord of the manor 
of Burmingeham; and to this family, too, it would appear, 
the town owes its parish church. The history of the city 
would fill a volume, but we may add that it suffered less 
than many other towns of any size during the passage of the 
centuries from assaults, riots, and political and other dis- 
turbances. During the Civil War, Birmingham evinced Parlia- 
mentarian sympathies—an indication, perhaps, of its future demo- 
cratic and at one time Radical principles—when it made 11,000 
sword blades for the Earl of Essex, and declined curtly an order 
for arms from the Royalists. In 1643 Prince Rupert appeared 
before the town, possibly to avenge the affront, and demanded 
its surrender. ‘The Royalist forces attacked, and, as the resistance 
was feeble though gallant, entered the town, looted it, and set fire 
to some eighty houses, including a Mr. Porter’s blade mill. 
Birmingham also became involved in the Chartist Riots of 1839, 
and suffered from the political and industrial tumult that then 
prevailed. 

To-day, Birmingham is not only the largest English city with 
the exception of the capital, but it is the centre of a vast number 
of manufacturing industries, discussed elsewhere in this Supple- 
ment. ‘The city leaves upon the mind of 
most visitors, we think, an impression of 
hive-like industry carried on without the 
stir that one might expect and usually 
associates with the idea—evidence of 
remarkable organisation. Everything ap- 
pears to be carried on with the inevitability 
of a well oiled machine. 

There are many famous names 
associated with Birmingham’s history and 
— : development. First and foremost is 
ex that of Joseph Chamberlain, to whom, 

: as also to the members of his family, 
| | P the city owes a great debt for their out- 


standing municipal and public services. 
Other outstanding names are those of 
John Baskerville, the famous eighteenth- 
century printer and designer of type, 
whose “ Virgil’’ is acclaimed as one of 
the most finished specimens of typography; 
Dr. Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen 
and other gases and chemical substances ; 
James Watt, the inventor of the modern 
steam engine; Dr. Roebuck, who helped 
Watt to make his invention a possibility ; 
Matthew Boulton, of the great Soho 
foundry, with whom Watt became associ- 
ated as a partner; William Murdoch, the 
inventor of coal gas lighting, associated 
with Watt and Boulton at the Soho works, 
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THE CENTRAL FIRE 


the fagade of which was so illuminated to celebrate the Peace of 


Amiens in March, 1802, and the works themselves lighted by 
gas in the following year. Outstanding among politicans was 
John Bright, who, in August, 1857, became one of the Members 
for the city, and remained so until his death in 1889. 

Birmingham has every reason to be proud of its University. 
Its immediate forerunner was Mason University College, founded 
by Sir Josiah Mason, and opened by Huxley in 1880. In 1900, 
through the efforts of Joseph Chamberlain, a Royal Charter 
was obtained, founding the University of Birmingham, by which 
Mason College was absorbed. 

Notable among a galaxy of fine public buildings are the 
Town Hall, the University buildings, the Stock Exchange, the 
Hall of Memory, the Corporation Art Gallery and Museum, 
the Cathedral Church of St. Philip—standing between Snow Hill 
and New Street Stations, amid well kept gardens—the Council 
House in Colmore Row, with the adjacent Chamberlain Place and 
Memorial, one of the most impressive portions of Birmingham 
after dusk when the lights are shining. And there are many fine 
open spaces. The parks and recreation grounds seem to be almost 
innumerable, and some, like those of Cannon Hill and Lickey Hills, 
have sylvan beauty. ‘The total area of open spaces is upwards 
of 3,800 acres. There is a remarkable number of schools and 
centres of technical education, and the social and public services 
are second to none. The numerous hospitals and co-related 
institutions are being gradually welded into the complete scheme 
of the Birmingham Hospitals Centre, the foundation stone of the 
main building of which was laid three years ago by King 
Edward VIII. 

At the city end of Broad Street, near the Hall of Memory, 
a great new Civic Centre is to be erected. ‘There are excellent 
public libraries in the different sections 
of Birmingham, and several museums 
in addition to the great Art Gallery 
and Museum already mentioned. 
Notable among these institutions is 
Aston Hall, with its beautiful old-world 
interior; and the Museum of Manorial 
History at Blakesley Hall, Yardley. In 
regard to the Art Gallery, it may be said 
that it is famous the world over for its 
magnificent pre-Raphaelite collections, 
which include some of the most notable 
works of Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, and earlier 
works of Millais. Much of the success 
of the Gallery, which also contains many 
other fine pictures, and the importance 
it has attained in the opinion of artists, 
art students and collectors, are very largely 
due to the enterprise, knowledge and 
enthusiasm of the Curator, Mr. S. C. 
Kaines Smith. 

The city of Coventry, only some 
twenty miles south-east of Birmingham, 
the bishopric of which only dates from 
1918, stands on the River Sherbourne 
and Radford Brook. It is of very great 
antiquity, and to-day has become, like 
Birmingham, a great industrial centre. 
Until the close of the seventeenth century 
it was noted as a centre of the cloth- 
weaving industry, then for its manufacture 
of ribbons, watches and sewing machines. 
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Of recent years great prosperity has been brought by the 
enormous factories engaged in the production of cycles, motors 
and aeroplanes. 

Coventry is noted for the number of its churches and the 
beauty of its three celebrated spires. ‘This has led to its being 
called ‘‘ the city of spires,’’ and, happily, to-day, although it is 
a great industrial place with a population of upwards of 175,000, 
a number of ancient and_ beautiful survivals of medieval 
ecclesiastical and domestic architecture still exist, adding very 
materially to the interest and picturesqueness of the city. 
Indeed, the atmosphere of a bygone age in a modernised setting 
is one of Coventry’s chief charms. 

The Cathedral church of St. Michael, a beautiful Per- 
pendicular building, has a fine and lofty spire nearly 3o0oft. in 
height, that ‘‘ follows’’ one about almost all over the city and 
forms a striking landmark against the sky. It dates in foundation 
from the fourteenth century. Another interesting building is 
Christ Church in Union Street, the elegant octagonal tower and 
spire of which is the sole remaining fragment of the ancient 
church of the Grey Friars Monastery, built in the reign of 
Edward III. In 1825 it was decided to build a modern church 
on to it. In Greyfriars Lane stands the beautiful Ford’s Hospital, 
dating from 1529, with its paved courtyard, and medieval, half- 
timbered dwellings with their carved and projecting upper storeys, 
which foundation provides, by the will of one William Ford, a 
Coventry merchant, for forty aged poor women. 

St. Mary’s Hall is one of the most picturesque and interesting 
buildings, and one of the finest examples of a medieval guild hall. 
It dates from 1340-1400, and it has, throughout the centuries, 
been the centre of the civic life of the city. Among its chief 
treasures are the famous tapestry, 450 years old; the ancient 
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Guild chair; the City Treasure Chest; 


e 
and the city archives from 1181 on- Pien a, “ 
wards. The Great Hall is most beauti- \ayrore ,: 
ful, and the old Council Chamber lead- wr", ae . 


ing from it worth seeing. In the Hall 
is a striking statue of Lady Godiva, 
and in the ante-room to the Council 
Chamber is an _ interesting collection 
of some seventy water-colour drawings 
of Old Coventry, by David H. Cooke. 
A fine group of medizval buildings is 
to be seen in Palace Yard, hard by. 
This Elizabethan mansion was once the 
home of the Hopkins family. It is said 
that on the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot Princess Elizabeth, the daughter 
of James I, was brought here from 
Combe Abbey for safety. 

Coventry is teeming with interest 
and quaint and beautiful old archi- 
tectural survivals which there is no 
space to mention; but Bablake Church, 
Old Bablake School, Bablake or Bond’s 
Hospital, the remaining two of the 
ancient town gates, and the Museum 
of ancient relics, should be seen. ‘There 
are also, scattered about the city, a few 
old timbered houses. Of modern foundations, the Lady Herbert’s 
Homes for necessitous widows or spinsters, the gift of Sir Alfred 
Herbert, are the chief. 

At Warwick, the county town, there still survive two of the 
town gates and fragments of its former strong walls. It is quite 
a different type of town from Birmingham or Coventry. It has 
no great industrial occupations, and is just a quiet, old-fashioned 
market town of about 15,000 inhabitants, with its chief interest 
centred in agriculture. Its great and famous castle stands on 
an exquisite site above the placidly flowing Avon. It is, with 
its treasures of armour, pictures, famous library, and wonderful 
state of preservation as a whole, one of the most important and 
interesting historic and architectural survivals in England. Seen 
from the bridge that spans the river just outside the town not far 
from the East Gate, it forms a lovely picture in its setting of green 
trees, which seem to soften the grimness of its massive towers 
and walls. <A beautiful stretch of the river washes its very founda- 
tions. No other castle that we know of such size has so sylvan 
and charming a setting. The town boasts of many interesting 
and beautiful survivals, and many historic memories of the great 
nobles who have been associated with the building additions to 
and renovation of the great castle onwards from the first of the 
Beauchamps to become Earl of Warwick (of whom there were 
six) down to the great Earl, Richard Neville, known as the 
“King Maker.” 

There are many old-world domestic and other buildings 
surviving in different parts of the town, in quaint Mill Lane, for 
example. Perhaps the most interesting is the Leycester Hospital 
founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth in 1571, by the Earl of 
Leicester of that time, for the succour of twelve men, called 
‘** bretheren,’’ and a Master ‘‘ who must be a clergyman of the 
Church of England.’’ This beautiful building stands raised 
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above the roadway leading out of the town through the West Gate. 
Above the West Gate is the Chapel of St. James. The inner 
court of the Hospital is a lovely structure, and the garden a beautiful 
spot with its ancient mulberry tree and wealth of flowers. 

The principal church of Warwick, dedicated to St. Mary, 
is at first sight both pleasing and impressive, but on closer inspec- 
tion strikes one as a somewhat strange mixture of the Gothic 
and Classic styles. The Beauchamp Chapel, which has chiefly 


made the church famous, was added in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. It contains the very beautiful and elaborate 
tombs of the first Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 


and his Countess, Catherine, the daughter of Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March. 

Though it can hardly claim the architectural interest of 
some of the older spas like Bath and Tunbridge Wells, Leamington, 
Warwick’s near neighbour, is a very pleasant town, with its shady 
walks and gardens laid out beside the river Leam, from which it 
takes its name. Fashion came to Leamington at the end of the 
eighteenth century, before which it had only been an obscure 
village. Close to the Victoria Bridge and facing the Parade, is 
the most imposing building in the town, the Royal Baths and 
Pump Room. The Jephson Gardens, opposite the Pump Room, 
commemorate Dr. Jephson, the physician, who was so largely 
responsible for bringing to notice the benefits of the Leamington 
Waters. 

There yet remains Rugby, the other industrial town of any 
size in Warwickshire, standing on rising ground on the eastern 
border of the county, and celebrated as the home of one of the 
great public schools, founded by a Laurence Sheriff, who lived 
in the reign of Edward VI in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
There are ancient British remains in the neighbourhood, and one 
of these, a tumulus, is the scene of some of the exploits described 
in ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’’ Charles 
Dickens described Rugby in his Christ- 
mas story, ‘‘ Mugby Junction.’”’ There 
are two or three interesting and ancient 
churches in the town, which to-day 
is chiefly of note as an important railway 
junction and for its engineering works. 

An enduring impression of the rural 
beauties of Warwickshire is best gained 
by leisurely journeying along its high- 
ways and by-ways, gipsying in a caravan 
as the present writer has done; by the 
somewhat less leisurely but convenient 
bicycle ; or by the still slower and more 
restricted method of a walking tour. It is 
only by these means that most people 
will be able to discover the out-of- 
the-way and lovely villages and hamlets 
which constitute not the least of its many 
charms. For example, places like Long 
Itchington, Hampton-in-Arden, Cantlow, 
Henley-in-Arden, Radway, Burton Dassett, 
Kineton, Long Marston, and the beauty 
spots of the Edge and Campion Hills, 
or the birthplace at Arbury of ‘‘ George 
Eliot.”’” Then there are the eight villages 
referred to in a rhyme, traditionially 
attributed (but without much foundation) 
to Shakespeare himself, which runs as 
follows : 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford— 
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but of these, two—the first named—are 


over the Gloucestershire border. 
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Leaders in National Life 
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Bassano Bassano 
THE PRIME MINISTER THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM 
The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, Member of Parliament The Rt. Reverend Ernest William Barnes, F.R.S., Se.D., 
for the Ladywood Division of Birmingham D.D., LL.D.; the See was founded in 1904 





Elwin Neame Elliott and Fi ry 
THE FOREIGN SECRETARY THE HEADMASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL 
The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Member of Parliament Mr. Perey Hugh Beverley Lyon, M.C., himself an old 


for the Warwick and Leamington Division Rugbeian and Headmaster since 1931 
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IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


Mr. Oliver Baker’s Researches 


BY PHILIP TOMLINSON 


OTHING can supersede the work of William Harrison. 

Every historian of Elizabethan England must go to him. 

His ‘‘ Description’’ is both painstaking and broad, the 

work of one who knew he was living in a strange and 

glorious age, deliberately written so that posterity should 
understand the life and manners of his fellow-countrymen, the 
kind of places they lived in, their gardens and orchards, fairs 
and markets, laws, food, dress. Little is omitted. The picture 
is crowded with careful details, yet is drawn with a sweeping pen, 
in the magnificent manner of Elizabethan prose artists. But 
further intimate and homely glimpses of the time, especially if 
they relate to Shakespeare, are welcome. ‘They are given munifi- 
cently by Mr. Baker. No higher praise can be given to his book 
‘“In Shakespeare’s Warwickshire and the Unknown Years’ 
(Simpkin Marshall, 15s.)—than to say it makes a good companion 
to Harrison’s ‘‘ Description of England.’’” He knows his Harrison 
well—but he knows well most of the literature of and about the 
period. Even more important is his particular virtue of curiosity 
about the little, endearing relics that have survived. He has, 
also, an old-fashioned feeling for the countryside and the sort 
of “‘ seeing eye’”’ that, gazing intently at the present, can realise 
the past—and forbode the future. So that, examining a panel 
at Abingdon Hall depicting a man knocking down acorns to feed 
the swine, or a Worcester misericord showing labourers reaping, 
or the remnants of an old scythe, or a window design in Canterbury 
Cathedral of a wooden spade, he can describe the kind of farming 
done by Shakespeare’s paternal grandfather Richard at Snitterfield. 
Swift could write excitingly about a chicken crossing the road ; 
give Mr. Baker an old saucepan, and he will create an epoch 
from it. More, he has, by subtle detective work from half a dozen 
clues that Scotland Yard would dismiss as disreputable, done 
what others have failed to do: he has identified the actual fields 
cultivated by Richard Shakespeare. So, if we cannot now and 
never shall see the mysterious Shakespeare plain, we can, armed 
with these chronologies, visit the scenes and observe his family 
at their daily tasks, realising more clearly the influences of his 
formative years. Warwick is not to-day as it was over three 
centuries ago; but its remnants are enough for Mr. Baker to 


make us see it as it was when the boy Shakespeare watched the 
revels in honour of Queen Elizabeth. Robert Arden, Shakespeare’s 
maternal grandfather, was also of Snitterfield, and the deed 
examined by Mr. Baker makes us realise the lives of those neigh- 
bours clearly. Other documents trace the poet’s ancestry farther 
back, till we reach the dim abysses of the fourteenth century. 
The evidence is circumstantial, but perhaps it is the better for 
that; certainly it is more acceptable than eighteenth-century 
inventions, with their deer poachings, illegitimate origins and 
the rest. Shakespeare apart, Mr. Baker has given a pleasing 
picture of country life as it was in Elizabeth’s day. 


Unknown Warwickshire, by Mary Dormer Harris. (The Bodley 
Head, 8s. 6d.) 

Warwickshire, The Land of Shakespeare, by Clive Holland. (Black, 5s.) 
SINCE Dugdale, in the seventeenth century, wrote his monu- 
mental ‘‘ Warwickshire’? and Hollar illustrated it, there have 
been many books written on the subject—more, perhaps, than 
about any other English county. Most of them have, no doubt, 
owed their existence to that of Warwickshire’s greatest son, and 
even the two whose names appear at the head of this note devote 
generous space to William Shakespeare, as indeed they must ; 
but they have been selected in the present instance not for that 
reason, but as giving descriptions of the county as it is to-day. 
Inevitably and most desirably, both authors have dealt with the 
men, manners and history of the county whose natural and archi- 
tectural beauties they describe. Mr. Holland is, perhaps, the 
keener to trace the historical background in detail ; Miss Harris 
writes with the illumination that comes of lifelong love of her 
subject. Both books are illustrated in colour—Miss Harris’s by 
J. E. Duggins, Mr. Holland’s by Fred Whitehead. It might be 
thought that two such books would have a great deal in common, 
but it is another tribute to the rich beauty and the historical wealth 
of the county that they supplement each other, and, where their 
subjects necessarily overlap, the difference in treatment and point 
of view is so great as to leave both with something individual 
and valuable to record. 
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HE PLOUGH AND THE BYRE 


Farming Past and Present 


ARWICKSHIRE is still a typical agricultural county, 

in spite of the industrial developments on its borders 

and, indeed, in a part of the county itself. The 

part which industry and commerce have played in 

Warwickshire farming is more or less the same as 
that in the neighbouring Midland counties. Yet, somehow, by 
a purely accidental arrangement, the industrial part is almost 
confined to the northern third of the county, and for the rest 
there is a delightful freedom from serious interference with typical 
agricultural activities. By reason of its central situation and the 
present-day significance of Birmingham and Coventry, for example, 
the county has railway, canal and road connections which have a 
favourable influence on agricultural markets. 

Judged from many standpoints the agriculture of Warwick- 
shire stands out for its association with a district whose scenery is 
delightful and whose historical connections, in so far as agricultural 
progress is concerned, are equally important. Indeed, one never 
visits the county without feeling that here is one of the most 
homely agricultural counties that we have. 

The total area of the county extends to 625,000 acres, of which 
the total agricultural acreage amounts to 457,000 acres. Of this 
area, about 100,000 acres are under the plough. As a county it is 
singularly free from land at a high elevation, and the rolling or 
undulating countryside ensures that there should be very little 
waste ground, which cannot be said of every county. 

‘There are two main factors which tend to determine farming 
systems in counties, and these are local markets on the one hand 
and soil and seasonal factors on the other. If the markets are 
good, these may outweigh the local soil considerations ; but it is 
still generally true that soils do determine agricultural practice 
to a marked degree. There are approximately 6,000 agricultural 
holdings in the county, and it is sometimes necessary to be reminded 
that by far the largest number of these agricultural holdings can 
be classified as small. This is made clear from the under- 
mentioned approximate figures applying to the county of Warwick- 
shire : 


Size of agricultural No. of Size of agricultural No. of 
holding in acres holdings. holding in acres. holdings. 
I 5 1,000 150- 300 ‘s 800 
5- 20 1,350 300- 500 Pa 200 
20- 50 1,000 500- 700 25 
50-100 1,000 700— 1,000 10 
100-150 oa 600 Above 1,000 2 


The number of distinct soil types in the county is not so 
great as in some districts. "The southern and eastern portion 
is on the Liassic geological formation. It gives rise to good strong 
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“LET ME BE NO ASSISTANT FOR A STATE, 
BUT KEEP A FARM AND CARTERS” 


arable ground, associated with beans and wheat in the old days; 
but this area is now very largely in grass, owing to the high cost 
of arable operations in this heavy land. Much of this land has 
fel: the pinch of the agricultural depression ; but it is capable 
of responding to improvement, and the most necessary appear 
to be the need for drainage and the application of phosphates 
and, in some cases, potash. In short, it is land which needs 
farming if it is to be made productive. Most of this area is 
associated with the grazing and fattening of cattle, and, as in 
the case of the famed feeding lands of the neighbouring grass 
counties of Leicester and Northampton, there is a preference 
for the stronger type of grazing animal for feeding purposes. 
The western and central part of the county is associated with 
the Triassic formation, which includes both keuper marl and 
keuper sandstone. In this area are found various drift (or glacial) 
soils. The farms in this area, too, are largely in grass, but the 
interests are centred in dairy farming and stock breeding, as 
distinct from grazing and feeding. The growth of the liquid 
milk trade for Birmingham and other 
cities has influenced farming practice 
materially. There is a typical arable area 
to the north of the Triassic formation, 
which is on the Carboniferous Sandstone 
formation, and here is a red sandstone 
which is a safe agricultural soil, in that it 
can be devoted to almost any type of 
farming with reasonable prospects of 
success, provided it is well managed. 
Thus all arable crops do well, though the 
soil requires plentiful manuring, including 
farmyard manure, potash and lime; while 
there are many good stock-rearing farms 
in this area. In the north of the 
county there is an appreciable stretch of 
country that overlies the Coal Measures 
and, as in all such cases, a variety of soil 
types exist, ranging from cold clays to 
light sands. Agriculture in these districts 
succeeds in spite of the difficulties which 
arise in the management of the land, for 
local markets have developed market 
gardening, dairy farming, and potato 
growing. Passing right through the heart 
of the county from the north-east to 
the south-west is the River Avon, and 
its valley is bordered by rich alluvial 
soil which can be devoted to almost any 
kind of farming with success—arable, 
market gardening, and stock farming. 
Famed as this valley is for its literary 
associations, it is still of interest as an 
agricultural gold mine in the sense 
Shakespearean lovers by their 
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pilgrimages create a constant market for the produce of the land. 

Of the arable crops, cereals account for nearly half the acreage, 
with wheat and oats predominating. Of the root crops, potatoes 
are most important, followed by mangolds, turnips, cabbage, etc., 
and sugar beet. There has been the usual tendency to curtail 
the arable area in recent years. ‘The growth of dairy farming has 
given to the county an important position in this sphere of pro- 
duction ; while equally significant is the development of horti- 
culture and market gardening practice. 

In so far as agricultural development is concerned, Warwick- 
shire held a foremost place in the world of stock-breeding, especi- 
ally in the days of the old Longhorn breed. Although Robert 
Bakewell of Dishley in Leicestershire is credited with pioneering 
the improvement of the Longhorn, it is undisputed that the most 
successful breeder of these cattle in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was a Mr. Webster of Canley, near Coventry. These 
Canley cattle were the foundation stock for many good herds of 
the breed before Bakewell interested himself in them, and Bakewell 
himself drew upon the Canley herd for his foundation cows. 
But the Longhorn breed did not survive for long after the advent 
of the improved Shorthorn. The Shorthorn breed is the dominant 
type in the county to-day, though inroads are now being made by 
Friesians and Ayrshires to serve dairy-farming needs. For beef, 
however—in addition to Shorthorns—Herefords and their crosses, 
together with Welsh and Devons, are quite common. 

The county has no distinctive breed of sheep that has survived 
the improvements of a century or more ago. There was formerly 
a long-wool that was native to the county, but this was improved 
out of existence by new Leicester crosses ; while to-day cross- 
breeding is universal with sheep that are usually imported from 
Wales and the Welsh borders, and from the north of England and 
Scotland. 

Pigs are not numerous, though the north-western part of the 
county was formerly the home of the old Tamworth breed ; but 
to-day the principal interest of breeders is in the Large White type. 
Horse-breeding should be a feature in a county like this, but here 
again times have changed. ‘This is a typical Shire horse district, 
and at one time it was also a good county for the breeding of light 
horses. Indeed, the county supports three packs of hounds, v7z., 
the North Warwickshire, the Atherstone, and the Warwickshire. 
One expects this association in a county like this, where there is 
good going over undulating grassland. 

The land in the county formerly provided a delightful example 
of large and well maintained estates, but this position has been 
weakened by the general splitting up of properties in recent years. 
At one time Warwickshire was famed for its woodlands. The 
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old forest of Arden extended through the middle of the county, 
and it used to be a Warwickshire boast that the timber trees 
were so numerous that a squirrel could leap from tree to tree 
through the whole length of the county. There still remain some 
delightful avenues. 

At Studley Castle there is an interesting example of a modern 
educational centre for the training of women in agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, and poultry keeping. In an environment 
that is typical of the county, girls are tackling jobs that were 
formerly thought to be the occupation of men; and, if one may 
say so, Studley now has a national reputation. Lady Warwick 
was one of the founders of this Ladies’ College, which has recently 
been extended and modernised. 


WARWICKSHIRE FOLK IN LONDON 

HE county of Warwickshire is represented in the capital by 

the Society of Warwickshire Folk in London. This organisa- 
tion has historical antecedents in the seventeenth century, and was 
reconstituted in its present form over thirty years ago. During 
this time it has maintained its function of providing in London 
a centre for Warwickshire people to meet socially, to make and 
renew friendships with their own country folk, and to help each 
other. It endeavours to establish contact with all young Warwick- 
shire people coming to London and assist them in every possibile 
way, and to deal with all matters of interest appertaining to the 
county. Moreover, the Society promotes a wider study of the 
history and traditions of the county and honours the memory of 
Shakespeare. Lord Leigh, the Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 
is the very active president, and the vice-presidents include many 
well known persons. 

The main event of the year is the annual banquet in October, 
when, with a chairman prominent in Warwickshire affairs, a large 
gathering of men and women from the county join in a happy 
reunion. On the social side the Executive Council arrange, also, 
an attractive programme of events which includes theatre parties, 
dances, informal suppers, visits to places of interest and sporting 
events, and golf and lawn tennis matches. Although these gather- 
ings are at present held in different places, the Society looks forward 
in the immediate future to the completion of arrangements which 
will achieve a particular aim—the establishment of a permanent 
headquarters in London. 

The membership, though not large, is enthusiastic, and the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. C. H. Adams, 38, Sneyd Road, Crickle- 
wood, N.W.z, is always very glad to hear from Warwickshire folk 
in London who are not already enrolled. 











Old Style 
English 


GENUINE 


CAST 
PEWTER 


Cast from the ORIGINAL 


“YATES” Moulds 










“ Beautiful Examples of an Ancient Art” 


Write for full Range of Pieces with Prices 
to the Sole Manufacturers : 


GASKELL & CHAMBERS 


LIMITED 
Dale End Works - - BIRMINGHAM, 4 
Telephones: Central 8151 (4 lines) Wires: ‘‘ Gaskells, Birmingham.”’ 


LONDON OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


109-115, Blackfriars Road, S.E.1 


Telephone: Waterloo 6405 (4 lines) Wires: ** Reservation, Sedist, London.” 









ESTABLISHED 1797 





—_ RECOGNISED 


hunt tailors 
TO THE 
MIDLANDS.. 
















At Birmingham, right in the centre 
of things, Bernard Weatherill 
\, caters for all riding men and 
women with the skill which has 
won him international fame. 
His perfect cut and skilled 
craftsmanship gives riding kit 
ww —whether it is for hunting or hacking 

—complete comfort in the saddle and the 
hallmark of correctness and style. By no 
means the least reason for his popularity is 
the strictly reasonable charges he makes for 
clothes and such unquestionably fine quality. 

















ernard Weatherill) 


11, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
55, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

















WARWICKSHIRE MEN 


PREFER 


WARWICKSHIRE ALE 


| 
FLOWER’S 











STRATFORD-ON-AVON ALES 


STAND PRE-EMINENT AMONGST 


BRITISH BREWS 





100 Years Experience and Family 
Tradition have established a reputation 


far beyond the confines of the County 
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A NERVE-CENTRE OF THE MIDLANDS 
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Aerofilms Copyright 
DIVERSE MANUFACTORIES— REPRESENTING A VAST CAPITAL VALUE AND EMPLOYING 
THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN—IN THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL BIRMINGHAM. 
BEYOND THE WORKSHOPS AND THE CHIMNEYS STRETCH THE RESIDENTIAL SUBURBS, 
AND BEHIND THEM IS THE OPEN COUNTRY 
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FOR SHOEING & IRON REPAIR WORK 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 



















* Suitcase” Folding Forge 














Popular General Purpose Forges 


Light Shoeing Forges 


Use *Aleosa” Forges 


MADE IN OVER 300 PATTERNS FOR ALL MARKETS 
* ALCOSA”” PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


@ ANVILS & SWAGE BLOCKS @ SMITHS BELLOWS 
@ FANS @ SMITHS HEARTHS & TUYERES 
@ FURNACES @ SMITHS TOOLS & VICES 


* Aleosa”” Products are stocked by the Country Gentleman’s Association, and are obtainable from the 
leading Agricultural Engineering stockists—insist on genuine ‘“ Aleosa”’ Products for satisfaction. 


Sole Designers and Manufacturers 
. Telephone: MID. 4804 


WORKS: BIRMINGHAM y - . 
WILLIAM ALLDAY & CO. LTDD oe ve 


and LONDON. : 
Head Offices: 38 CL Paradise Street, Birmingham, 1. 












CALL US OVER THE COALS 


BIRMINGHAM—CENTRAL 6456 





HEAD OFFICE—I34 EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


EVESON EVESON EVESN sn Cent fete 


vena — 





LONDON —Temple Bar 9315 


BIRMINGHAM —Central 6456 HAMPSHIRE —Southbourne 1495 WORCESTERSHIRE —Stourbridge 5694 
YORKSHIRE —Barnsley 128 ESSEX —Rayleigh 89 WARWICKSHIRE —Knowle 2028 
IRELAND —Belfast 23818 SALOP—Bridgnorth 3109 STAFFORDSHIRE —Four Oaks 292 


HERTFORD —Enfield 4450 
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THE REALM OF THE WORKSHOP 


Brains and Machinery 


NDUSTRIAL enterprise in Warwickshire centres largely in 

two famous cities: Birmingham, with its fragmentary 

records of former greatness but pride of place in all that 

appertains to the modern mechanical arts; and Coventry, 

with the survivals of a great historic past set side by side 
with up-to-date and ever-extending manufactories. Elsewhere 
in the county, industry is in an infant or youthful stage, if the 
old-established coal- 
field be considered as 
in a somewhat different 
category. 

Considered as a 
whole, the industries 
of Warwickshire are 
on a most impressive 
scale, have a prodigious 
output, maintain a 
large share in world 
trade, and are a national 
asset of the first 
importance. 

In the two cities, 
hardware in almost 
endless variety is the 
staple ‘product, but it 
ranges from pins and 
hooks and eyes tomotor 
cars and aircraft and 
colossal engineering 
components; while 
light trades, such as 
those concerned in the 
manufacture of rayon, 
textiles, clothing, cocoa 
and chocolate, flourish IN 
also. The War gave a 
great impetus to this 
industrial development, but it has proceeded ever since the 
Armistice and has expanded very rapidly with increasing prosperity 
and under the influence of the rearmament programme. 

Birmingham never touched the greatest depths of the economic 
depression which followed upon the peak period of 1929, because, 
with more than 1,700 different trades, it had resources denied 
those big centres devoted to a few industries only. And with 
the revival there came an influx of people from the depressed areas 
to satisfy the labour shortage, which became serious in the Midland 
metropolis. More recently, Coventry has attracted large numbers 
of settlers from the north of England, from Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, to take up employment in the many new works erected 
there, until Coventry’s population has increased to 220,000, 
compared with 160,000 at the 1931 census. 

It is only in part that Birmingham can be included in a 
survey of the industries of Warwickshire, because the city extends 
into two other counties ; but the largest growth has taken place 
in post-War years in what may be termed Warwickshire-Birming- 
ham. This is continuing. ‘To the south and south-east, indus- 
trial and urban expansion has encroached rapidly upon virgin 
country, until the outermost point—the site of the air port—is 
only about eight miles from Coventry on the main Birmingham- 
London highway. A short distance away, nearer Birmingham, 
a new departure is to be made by the creation of a factory site 
with a housing estate adjoining, so that workers may live close 
to their places of employment. 

Mere statistics do not convey a satisfactory idea of Birming- 
ham’s industrial importance. The numerous trades are carried 
on under widely varying conditions. There are great works occupy- 
ing anything up to a 250-acre site on the one hand, and there are 
the innumerable out-workers who do the little jobs which are 
too trifling for the big firms to undertake for themselves on the 
other ; and in between there are manufacturers employing from 
a score to hundreds of workpeople. While the jewellery and 
the gun trades preserve their ancient quarters in the old parts 
of the city, industrialists who have to meet the demand for larger 
goods in bulk have established themselves miles from the centre. 

The jewellery trade, now enjoying its greatest prosperity 
since 1920-21, produces something like 50 per cent. of the total 
of gold and silver goods made in this country, and employs a 
greater number of craftsmen on jewellery and art metalwork 
than that in any other city in the world. 

Birmingham gun-makers maintain the reputation for high- 
class workmanship which has been built up by generations of 


THE GIRLS’ 





GARDEN AT MESSRS. 


BOURNVILLE 


BY C. R. SAMWAYS 


skilled men who have made their daily tasks literally labours of 
love. ‘To-day, the problem of the industry is not that of finding 
orders, but of obtaining a further supply of trained workers, 
and a great deal of business is being refused because of 
inability to execute it. This is not a _ mass-production 
business, for guns are made to suit individual requirements and 
tastes, which vary almost with every purchaser. Europe provides 
only a percentage of 
orders for sporting 
guns, but the demand 
from all parts of the 
Empire, particularly 
from South Africa and 
India, continues very 
good. Among the prin- 
cipal firms are Messrs. 
W. W. Greener, Lim- 
ited ; Messrs. Webley 
and Scott, Limited ; 
and Messrs. Westley, 
Richards and Co., 
Limited; but there are 
many more of the first 
rank. An interesting 
old-established business 
is that of W. Nutting, a 
maker of walking sticks 
and umbrellas. 

The diversity of 
the industries, in which 
hundreds of thousands 
are engaged, can only 
be indicated in a broad 


way. The heavy en- 

CADBURY’S FACTORY AT gineering trades are 

well represented. 

Metals of all kinds are 

worked in. Motor cars, railway rollin® stock, an immense 
number of the fittings, with chains and anchors for ships 


of all kinds, cradles, bedsteads, coffins, everything that goes to 
the making of a home—hearth furniture, tiles, kerbs, baths, 
pots and pans, especially aluminium hollow-ware; gas fittings, 
electrical goods, including the R.G.D. wireless set, which has a 
reputation of its own, all are made in the district, with others too 
numerous to mention. 

Although there is an increasing and inevitable tendency to 
move industry into the outer suburbs, the centre of the city is 
still ringed round with works. Many date back to Victorian 
times, but large numbers are of new construction which have 





‘replaced out-of-date premises, and, with the rapid progress of 


slum clearance in these areas, it is likely that other factories will 
be built in the inner circle. Among big factories erected recently 
are several to accommodate plant and workers to meet the require- 
ments of Messrs. Fisher and Ludlow, Limited, who supply 
stampings and pressings to many trades. Not only are these of 
the most modern type, equipped with gigantic presses, but they 
mark a departure from usual practice in that each building is 
located at a distance from the others by anything up to as much 
as half a mile. 

Outstanding among the first-rate manufacturing establish- 
ments is the extensive range of the Birmingham Small Arms Com- 
pany, Limited, makers of guns, light cars, motor cycles, bicycles 
and components, a firm with an international reputation and a 
long record of service to the country in the supply of small arms. 
Like so many other works, this has undergone great changes 
with the passing years, additions having been made at intervals, 
the modern contrasting sharply with the old, especially in the 
extent to which glass lights are characteristic of this type of con- 
struction to-day. 

Another name familiar everywhere is that of the Dunlop 
Company, which has reared what is not inappropriately called a 
‘*“ Fort’’ in the still fairly open country near Castle Bromwich 
and within easy distance of the immense range of permanent 
buildings in which every year the products of the heavy industries 
of Warwickshire and of the whole country are exhibited at the 
British Industries Fair. 

Between these premises and the city centre, the road traveller 
passes an almost continuous succession of works. At Aston, 
there are big tube-making factories, brass foundries, the head- 
quarters of the Hercules Cycle Company, electrical undertakings, 
engineering, and many other enterprises. In neighbouring 
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Welbeck St. Fireplace Galleries 


A Permanent Exhibition of Fireplaces and Stoves tor people of 
discernment covering over 6,000 square feet of floor space 


rns 30 WEIDECK St. LOMAOM WT wesseee 2 


Bete 6 Oc. 
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One example of an old world style Fireplace, but without dirt or ash, as it is fired by Gas. 


The Flavel “ Kitchen Grand” Gas Cooker gm» 


4 Of pressed steel construction Flavels of Leamington have received 
and white porcelain enamel many awards for their products ; their 
finish relieved with black—this name enjoys 160 years’ reputation and ~ 


streamlined appliance has been represents the hall-mark of craftsmanship. 
designed to provide a . 

cooking unit of modern 
style combining the latest 
improvements in 
cooking technique. 


Complete sectional catalogues | 
of Stoves and Period Grates 
gladly sent on request. When 
in London be sure and visit the 
Welbeck St. Fireplace Galleries. 





1851 -— 1937 


LAVELS 


Of LEAMINGTON 


STOVEMAKERS SINCE 1777 
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Saltley, there is the highly important 
works of the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriageand Wagon Company, Limited, 
which supplies rolling stock to many 
countries’ railways. Turning back 
through Erdington and Sutton Coldfield 
and Four Oaks, there are to be found 
firms engaged in the production of 
stainless table ware, lime-washing and 
spraying machines, furniture, carriage 
and motor-car bodies, carts, vans and 
wagons. 

In the works, with modern exten- 
sions, in which Boulton, Watt and 
Murdock made early industrial history, 
a world-famous firm makes every kind 
of weighing machine. On the other 
side of Birmingham, following the 
main road to Stratford - on - Avon, 
manufacturing has spread on either 
hand. Messrs. Joseph Lucas and Co., 
Limited, who have their chief works 
at Hockley, have established two distinct 
factories at Sparkhill and Hall Green 
to augment their output of motor 
vehicle accessories, lamps, horns and 
so on; and in the same district are 
works for the manufacture of other 
electrical goods, small wares and pins. 
At Shirley, a comparatively new enter- 
prise has to do with the making of 
aquariums. 

The main road to Warwick and the areas on either side have 
their share of works. ‘Towards the city end, fireworks and motor 
radiators are made; at Tyseley, a little farther out, there has 
clustered together a group of important firms, and there bakelite 
goods and fittings, electrical and cycle accessories, tubes, engineers’ 
tools and non-ferrous castings are among the things produced. 

On that side of the city where Warwickshire meets Worcester- 
shire, there has been considerable development. Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, continue to expand in the heart of their model 
village, Bournville. In Selly Oak, a short distance away, there 
are metal goods and motor-cycle makers; at King’s Norton, 
on the other side, there is a growing factory centre for a number 
of trades; and farther afield, at Longbridge, the works of the 
Austin Motor Company, Limited, are a landmark, 220 acres in 
extent, employing nearly 20,000 persons and having a production 
capacity of 3,000 cars per week. In addition, a new factory has 





Captain J. P. Black, Managing Director of the 

Standard Motor Company, showing Miss Jean 

Batten part of the machinery in the Standard 
Aircraft “Shadow” Factory at Coventry. 
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been built for aircraft work in con- 
nection with the Government’s re- 
armament programme. 

Another high-class car made in 
Birmingham is the Wolseley, the 
Morris Company having taken over 
the Adderley Park works in recent 
times. An equally well known firm, the 
General Electric Company, Limited, 
has several groups of factories in the 
Warwickshire portion of Birmingham, 
where they employ 12,000 people. 
Their Witton site is 200 acres, and 
their heavy engineering works there can 
meet the demand for the largest units 
of electric power plant. Since the 
War a number of new works have 
been built by this firm, together with 
a modern mechanised foundry and a 
high-power testing laboratory. The 
floor space now available for manufac- 
turing, development activities and 
administration totals 70 acres. What 
was formerly Kynoch, Limited, with 
a reputation for the manufacture of 
high explosives, is now the works of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Metals, 
Limited, controlling the production 
of tubes, wire, sheets, rods, and other 
goods—a highly important and extensive 
undertaking. And still only the fringe 
of the subject has been touched upon. 
A thousand small firms are engaged in supplying components to 
one of the largest Birmingham companies for incorporation in 
their finished product. 

Although industrial enterprise has been extended to many 
parts of the county, the two important centres, apart from Bir- 
mingham, are Coventry and Rugby, with the former very much 
to the forefront. An important contributory factor in the success 
of industries in Coventry, Nuneaton and Tamworth has been the 
rich coal deposits, which extend in a northerly direction from 
Coventry. These coal seams are 1,o00ft. thick, and are estimated 
to contain a reserve of something like 1,825,458,000 tons. 

Coventry has much to recommend it, having been developed 
industrially without too great loss of amenities. There are 
300 factories within its boundaries, and the companies owning 
and controlling these are among the principal concerns in this 


country. Clock and watch-making, once the principal trade, 











CARS 


London 


- e Wee 


Showrooms: Henlys, 


HOLBRO 


Devonsh 


[ AR 


** Best looking Car in the Show ” 
vide T. H. WISDOM 


in ‘* Everywoman,” Nov. 1937 


In his review of the Motor show Mr. Wisdom wrote: 
‘* At the risk of making myself unpopular with my friends 
in other camps, I will say that the cars we saw on the S.S. 
Stand were the best looking in the Show. For sheer value 
these cars were in a class apart, comparing favourably with 
cars costing three times as much. Low lines, high-class 
finish, full five seater accommodation, large luggage space 
and almost unsurpassable performance (the new 34 Litre 
Saloon does a genuine 95 m.p.h.) combined to make the 
S.S. range one of the most attractive in the whole show, 
regardless of price. No wonder there was always a vast 
crowd round the stand!” 


MODELS AND PRICES: 
14 Litre Saloon £298. 14 Litre Drophead Coupé £318. 
24 Litre Saloon £395. 24 Litre Drophead Coupé £415. 
34 Litre Saloon £445, 34 Litre Drophead Coupé £465. 
“100” 34 Litre model £445, ‘“‘100” 24 Litre model £395. 


OK LANE, COVENTRY 
ir 


e House, Piccadilly, W.1 
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Although to the casual eye styles for 
hunting do not appear to change more often 
than once every fifty years or so, yet they too 
follow, in a modified degree, the current 
variations of cut. The clean square shoulder 
is now correct on all field coats (and the 
wide draped back a necessity), while the 
dress coat should be cut on exactly the same 

Per- 


haps with returning prosperity there will 


lines as the ordinary blue-black tails. 


this season be seen fewer ill-fitting museum 


relics at Hunt Balls. 


ALLPORTS 


Hunting, Civil and Sporting Tailors 
21-23, Colmore Row, BIRMINGHAM 


POPE & BRADLEY 


: Civil, Naval and Military Tailors 
ALi hl \ te 
e ail ) et 14, Old Bond Street, 
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NUTTING’S 


ERE is an old Warwickshire Firm 

which has been manufacturing Um- 
brellas and Walking Sticks for a Century 
and a quarter—to be exact since the year 
1814—and is still under the same family 
management, and as fully at your service 
to-day as ever, for 


UMBRELLAS of every kind and size. 
WALKING STICKS and CANES. 
SPORTS SEAT STICKS. 

SPORTS SEAT UMBRELLAS. 
OTTER POLES 
SPORTS FL. AG § 





STICKS. 


DRAIN CLEARING RODS and TOOLS. 
GARDEN CANES. 
All kinds of CANES 


and BAMBOO. 








Whatever you may want in 
these and allied lines send to :— 


NUTTING'S 


1 & 2, SMALLBROOK ST., 
BIRMINGHAM 
Phone Mid. 1332. 





Keep the address before you- 


you are sure to want it. 
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POPPA PPP IRIOOND 


CATERING 
FOR FUNCTIONS 


County service backed 
by London resources 


All the details of good catering can be safely left to 
Trust Houses. Behind the services of each Hotel are 
the complete resources of a national organisation, 
with highly-skilled professional staff, and first class 
tabling and equipment. Trust Houses work to the 
highest standards of catering for functions of all kinds. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Imperial Hotel ‘phone: Midland 6751 


COVENTRY 

Kings Head Hotel ‘phone: 363011 
WARWICK 

Warwick Arms Hotel ‘phone: 193 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

White Swan Hotel ‘phone: 215711 
NUNEATON 

Newdegate Arms Hotel ‘phone: 110 


Please address your enquiry to the Manager 
of any one of the above hotels or to 


TRUST HOUSES LTD., 53, SHORT’S GARDENS, W.C.2. 
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Ace Super Discs and Metal Tyre Covers 
are available for all cars. They impart 
an ultra-smart appearance and eliminate 
tedious spoke cleaning, giving you trouble- 
free service throughout the life of your 
car. Easily fitted, superbly finished and 
reasonable in cost; Ace equipment 
possesses many patented features un- 
obtainable elsewhere, and has always 
been acknowledged the best. 





The Ace - Schrader 
Patented Valve exten- 
sion is an exclusive 
feature .... it isa neat, 


efficient device which 
enables the tyre valve 
to be operated from 
the outside of the disc 
by merely removing a 
small sealing cap. 


Let us know the make and year 
of your car, and we will send 
you, post free, fully illustrated 
particulars and prices. 











CORNERCROFT LIMITED 


36, GEORGE STREET, 
CONDUIT STREET, W.1 


London : 


ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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has fallen into the background, giving place first to bicycles and, 
later, by a rather natural transition, to motor cars, which are 
now a staple industry. ‘Twelve of the most famous makes of car 
in the world are manufactured in Coventry. Of these, the first 
to come into prominence was the Daimler in 1896, and nothing 
emphasises the progress of the industry more strikingly than the 
contrast between the primitive, experimental car of those days 
and the luxurious saloon of to-day, with its fluid flywheel trans- 
mission and completely satisfying comfort. The fine Armstrong 
Siddeley has an effortless self-changing gear to recommend it. 
The name Alvis is associated with a particularly fast car of the 
highest quality, which makes a strong appeal to the well-to-do 
and discriminating motoring public. ‘The Alvis Company is busy 
also in their aero-engine factory, in which they are making 
armoured motors and tanks for the British Government and for 
foreign powers. "The Hillman and the Humber, the Riley and the 
Rover, the Singer and the Standard—all represent combinations 
of clever, varied design, the best materials, and the finest work- 
manship, and have 
helped to create the 
good name for 
quality cars which 
this country en- 
joys. The Standard 
Motor Company, 
Limited, is produc- 
ing twice as many 
cars as they were 
two years ago. The 
Triumph range is 
equally attractive, 
this car havinga use- 
ful turn of speed, 
to which roominess 
and comfort have 
not been sacrificed. 
Another car in the 
high-grade class is 
the Lanchester, 
which has many 
special recom- 
mendations. In 
addition to the 
enormous preduc- 
tive activity of 
these firms, Morris 
Motors, Limited, 
have immense 





LORD AUSTIN 
Founder and chairman of the Austin firm 
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factories in Coven- 
try, in which they 
make engines and 
bodies. It is be- 
cause of this great 
concentration of car 
manufacture that it 
is claimed _ that 
Coventry is_ the 
centre of the 
motor trade. Ad- 
ding Birmingham’s 
share to that of 
Coventry, certainly 
it may be said that 
Warwickshire oc- 
cupies the premier 
position in_ the 
trade. 

In Coventry, 
also, for more than 
a quarter of a 
century, machine 
tools have been 
made, of — such 
excellence as to en- 
able them to enter 
nearly every mar- 
ket. Messrs. Alfred 
Herbert, Limited, have the largest works for the manufacture of 
machine tools in the world. The word “tool,” perhaps, 
hardly conveys to the lay mind the full sense of what the 
Coventry makers produce. There are fully automatic screw 
machines for bulk production of small screwed parts, semi- 
automatic machines for similar purposes, and turret lathes 
for quick machining in the bar or sectionally. Machines of 
these kinds have helped substantially to bring down the cost of 
motor-car manufacture, for from four to six machines can be 
controlled by one man. Other machines for high precision 
measurement are made, also. 

Recently, the city has received a tremendous fillip from the 
selection of three of its leading firms by the Government to co- 
operate in the aircraft work connected with re-armament. ‘Three 
aero-engine component factories, each costing £600,000, have 
been built and are in full operation, finding work for a 
total of about 2,400 people. In addition, Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors, Limited, have extended] their works for the produc- 
tion of air-cooled radial engines, while the associated firm of 





SIR GEORGE BEHARREL 
Chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
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Situated in the heart of the Gun Quarter, offer the World’s 
most complete and efficient Service to Shooting Men. We 
have large Showrooms in Birmingham for the benefit of 
those who are able to come, and for those not so fortunate 
we issue three catalogues, as follows :— 


SPORTING CATALOGUE.—180 pages of Sporting Rifles, 
Shot Guns, Iron, Optical and Telescopic Sights, Cleaning 
Accessories, Ammunition, Air Rifles, and every accessory 
for the gun lover, 1/- post free. 


SERVICE CATALOGUE. 120 pages of Service Rifle 
Accessories, Revolvers and Pistols, and Armourers’ 
Tools, etc., 9d. post free. 

SMALL BORE CATALOGUE. 62 pages of .22 calibre Target 
Rifles and Accessories for use under S.M.R.C. rules, 
6d. post free. 


Parker-Hale Service is available through all Gun Dealers. 


WHITTALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 4 




















. GREENE 


“Fine Guns 
since 1829” 










Every detail of a Greener 
Gun is built with the scru- 
pulous care of skilled and 
experienced craftsmen. 


GREENER “CROWN” GRADE GUN 

A handsomely engraved, perfectly balanced 

Hammerless Ejector Gun. Made in any 

calibre with varying barrel lengths built 

to order. 

| Send for free Catalogue. 

W. W. GREENER, LTD., 40, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W.1 and 

ST. MARY’S ROW, BIRMINGHAM, 4. | 


PRICE §O GNS. | 

















G. L. JACKSON & Co. 


Combustion Specialists, 
Suppliers of Coals, Cokes and Anthracites, 


| & 2, Union Street, Coventry 
Telephone 2157 
xk * 


po PERT advice given on Heating Plant Installa- 

tions and the Correct Grades of Fuel for use 
in Open Fires, Central Heating and Hot Water 
Boilers for Indoor and Greenhouse work, 
Combustion Stoves, Aga and Esse Type Cookers. 


TRUCK LOADS TO ANY STATION. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WESTLEY RICHARDS 


GUNS OF DISTINCTION 





NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT MODEL From 53 Ibs. 


THE IDEAL GUN-— WIDE OPENING — EASY TO OPEN 
and CLOSE and LOAD. 


A PLEASURE TO HANDLE AND ALIGN. 







Pre-eminent in design, 
construction 
and finish. 


TWO TRIGGERS OR PERFECT SELECTIVE ONE TRIGGER 
WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO., LTD., 23, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Britis] , MADE 


Power, in the days before 
motor-cars, is aptly symbolised 
in beautiful Blackdown Mill, 
Warwickshire. 


Modern power is represented 
by Lucas Batteries, on which 
the motorist relies for a quick 
start, abundant light and 
lependable service. 





POWER STAMINA s DEPENDABIL 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD.. BIRMINGHAM, 











WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


Marvellously 

accurate for 

target practice. 
No licence required to purchase. 
Senior 45/-, Mark 1 32/6, 
Junior 21/-, Webley Air Rifle 95/- 
Write for List. Wersiry & Scorr Lrp., 
90, Wmaman Srreet, Biruinauam, Ena. 








Wm. POWELL & SON (Gunmakers) LTD. 
35, CARRS LANE, BIRMINGHAM 


Over a century’s reputation for fine 
quality guns 


FITTING AND PRACTICE GROUNDS: 
LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 


Wm. POWELL & SON (Gunmakers) LTD. 
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‘Gisert FRANKAt | 
and GARDEN TRUCKS : ~ Sip fod a 
Halve your labour : TT - 
Decrease your costs S Perfect cut of a Ladye WITHOUT | A, CASHWOVEN | 
ayne Helmet makes it un- = a a eg . og 
TRAILERS rivalled for preserving your CHIN THE Style “No.8 
on to P waves during sleep or after a === 
wave set. Many attractive " 
designs. From good HAIR- {7 iy FAY COMPTON 
TRUCKS DRESSERS, STORES & 9 ff on aga pl E 





from 


£5 10 0 


— : 
H-D TRAILERS, Fieldgate Wks., Kenilworth 
Telephone 149 


AY tyle No 157 





From I/- to 6/6 
* A Ladye Jayne 
ENSURES HAIR BEAUTY 





Ask your Draper to show you complete 
list of styles and colours. 




















= 3 doz. 2/9 6 doz. 3/9 12 doz. 5/- 














(;-— a ee > <a nae _ ~\ NEP 
THE . ietadous al — od } = ToJ. & J. CASH Ltd. (Dept. N.G.7), Coventry. = 

T “THE PORRIDGE POT” | : Pie: ; Sens Oe io : 

oe O IDG you will be met with old-world _ | : ee ee ee ooklet : 
P RR E courtesy, and regaled with food : Oe ee 3 
POT ” worthy of the good old days, together 2 Nam : 

with modern up-to-date — service. i $ 

BY THE EAST GATE = Address sishibahascadopnsinddcbanasddaddapepardinoesessnnnieraes : 


Open for SUPPERS during the Summer 
WARWICK Tage 


WARWICK 241 


X LUNCHEONS + MORNING COFFEE + TEAS 


IcE CREAM PARLOUR — MILK BAR 
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Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft, Limited, make fighting machines and great 
liners (equipped with Armstrong Siddeley engines) for the services of Imperial 
Airways. 

At Tile Hill, outside the city but within its boundaries, Coventry Corporation 
has made provision for many factory sites. ‘Twelve of these have been taken up. 
Two of the most important, of 40 acres each, are being developed by Messrs. Fisher 
and Ludlow, Limited, and by a well known firm of motor body builders. These 
factories stand one on either side of the railway at the extreme outer end of the 
estate, which is owned by the municipality. 

Chain-making is another established Coventry industry, the chains varying from the 
smallest, similar to those used in typewriters, to others weighing many tons. There is 
extensive iron, steel, aluminium, gunmetal, and bronze founding, castings being supplied 
to all parts of the country. ‘The Dunlop Company has the largest rim and wheel works in 
Europe at Coventry. Drop forging is practised extensively. The city has light trades, 
also. Ribbon making, which dates from the eighteenth century, has extended until 
now all the cap ribbons for the Navy are made in Coventry, where 4,000,000 yds. of 
medal ribbons were made for those who served in the Forces in the Great War. Other 
branches of the textile trades are cloth for suitings, hosiery, rayon, and woven labels which 
are now so familiar and are manufactured by Messrs. J. and J. Cash, Limited. Messrs. 
Courtaulds established their first works in Coventry and to-day it is of immense size. 
The textile industries of Coventry find work for 10,000. The first magneto was made 
in Coventry, and there is an important electrical industry. The General Electric Company 
employs 5,000 in its Coventry works. The lines specialised in are telephone equipment— 
it is said that most of the telephones used in the British Empire are made there— 
totalisators and talking film apparatus. Other outstanding Coventry manufactures are 
56-seater, pneumatic-tyred, petrol-driven rail cars and Diesel engines. 

The most important undertaking in Rugby is that of the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, occupying 94 acres, with eighty-six buildings, employing 9,000 people and 
manufacturing electrical plant and goods of all kinds. Products include oil engines, 
steam and water turbines, transformers, propulsion equipment for ships and _ tractors, 
control gear and electrical plant for railways and mines. 

Among other industries in Rugby are rope and twine, liquid mustard, mineral 
waters, baskets, cement, footballs, and hat-making. Nuneaton and Bedworth share the 
hat-making industry with Rugby, and from these sources the Army derives its supplies. 

When the cities are left behind, industry becomes scattered. Extensive quarries in 
various parts of the county yield vast quantities of road-making material ; building stone 
comes from Rowington and Attleborough ; cement from Ettington, Harbury, and New 
Bilton. Nuneaton has pottery, box-making, weaving (ribbon, plush, pile tapestry, tartans, 
satins, worsteds), motor-car bodies, woven rubber goods, knitted caps and hosiery, 
baskets and brushes ; and needles are made there and at Ipsley. 

Hosiery, as well as hats, is made at Bedworth. There are carpet weavers at 
Coventry and Warwick, and in the latter town they make electrical goods, water-softening 
apparatus, aircraft fittings, baskets, gelatine, metal-polish, and rope and twine. 

Three miles away, Leamington Spa has acquired one or two substantial industries. 
The Lockheed hydraulic brakes are made there; a well known Birmingham firm of 
manufacturing jewellers has a works ; and there are boiler-makers, while a very venerable 
business is that of Messrs. Flavel, whose stove manufactory was established in 1777. 

A number of Atherstone firms maintain the high reputation of the felt hat-making 
industry, which is old-established ; and there are woolstaplers and vehicle body-makers 
in the town. 

Stratford-on-Avon is not being left behind, for an important and growing industry 
is the canning of fruit and vegetables, already carried on in a large way. Aluminium 
goods, boats and springs are manufactured in Stratford, also. 

Tamworth has a good name for sanitary ware, terra-cotta, bricks and tiles, and 
glazed sewage pipes. ‘There are minor trades in Kenilworth; and at Studley, where 
there is a famous college for training women in agriculture, fishing tackle is made. 
Artificial stone-making employs some of the people of Coleshill. 

In various places they produce hurdles, cattle foods, saddles, harness, and other 
things of particular utility in rural areas ; but, happily for the lover of the Warwickshire 
country, major industry is concentrated in the big centres and will continue to expand 
chiefly therein. 


Reading from top left to bottom right. 

MR. VICTOR RILEY, Chairman of the Riley Company. 

CAPT. S. B. WILKS, Managing Director of the Rover Company. 

MR. W. M. W. THOMAS, Managing Director of Wolseley Motors. 

MR. GEOFFREY D. BURTON, Managing Director of the B.S.A. Co., and a director 
of the Daimler and Lanchester Companies. 

MR. T. G. JOHN, Chairman and Managing Director of Alvis Ltd. 

LT.-COL. J. A. COLE, Chairman of Humber Ltd., and of the Hillman Motor Car Co, 
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WARWICK CASTLE PARK ESTATE 


Situate on South Side of the Town, overlooking Warwick Castle Park and separated from 
the roadway by an Avenue of matured trees ensuring seclusion. 


Particulars of sites for the erection of suitable houses to clients’ own requirements are 
now available. 


incnam: sam 


. THitbuesae! 


South-West Elevation of Specimen House at present being erected by the 
Owners and upon completion 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Comprising three reception, five bed and dressing rooms, three bath, and two maids’ rooms. 
All main services. One-and-a-half Acres. Light gravel soil. 


VIEW OF PARK FROM ESTATE 


These most desirable Plots offered for Residential purposes, in a charming and _ historical 
setting, are greatly to be sought after, and fullest particulars will be supplied by 


H. G. GODFREY-PAYTON & SON, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
WARWICK 
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The year now begin marks Meentenary of 
Birmingham’s in rporation—t hard-earned 
acknowledgment of a busy community’s rise to 
eminence. / 


Ps 


Today, Enéland’s second city in an area fifty — 


times as large, with a population six times 


greatep, sees the products of Birmingham’s  ~ ‘ 


1,500. trades and 6,500 ‘factories encircling th 
world. 


ig relel gs 
municipal 


pur, 


Free descriptive literature from City of Birmingham 


Information Bureau, Council House, Birmingham, 
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Supreme in their sphere by virtue of advanced 
design and the subordination of cost to efficiency. 
The instruments for those who insist on the best 
that money can provide: for those who appreciate 
the highest fidelity reproduction of radio and 
gramophone records it is possible to obtain. 
The instruments for those who appreciate fine 
cabinet-work. 
To quote the WIRELESS WORLD—“R.G.D. are 
representative of the best that the Radio Industry 
of this country has to offer.” 
Prices from 25 to 120 Guineas. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT CO. Ltd., 
Globe Works, Newtown Row, 


BIRMINGHAM 6 


And at 40, Doughty Street, London, W.C.1, 
and 17, Bridge St.. Manchester. 











ALI-WAVE RECEIVERS €- RADIO GRAMOPHONES 
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HOUSE DECORATION aAnNpbD 
EQUIPMENT SUPPLEMENT 


Coumtiry Litre 


A 


ASK TO SEE THE INDECOLOR RANGE, SUN- 
RESISTING AND WASHPROOF, MADE BY 
THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST 
FAMOUS WALLPAPERS 


Made by Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd., 56 Berners Street, London, W1. Obtainable from Leading Furnishers and Stores everywhere 
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DINING ROOM showing most of the features of contemporary furnishing and 

decoration. There is a liberal use of curves, a careful shunning 
of those angularities which made the fashions of recent years so painful for many people. Fitments 
are used for sideboards, and a large mirror gives space to the room. 

On the fitted carpet is a hand tufted rug in celadon green with a white design around the edge 
and in the centre. The chairs are in sycamore—one of the most popular woods of the moment—and 
upholstered in rich brown French velvet with green and white cords and buttons. The backs of these 
chairs are cut into four panels by cording. Japanese grass cloth is used to cover the walls. This is 
a beige colour and is lined with silver beading to cover the joints. The general colour scheme is 
in peach, nigger brown, green and beige, and these colours are repeated in horizontal stripes on the 
curtains. The mirror is peach coloured, with green rosettes, and on either side are silver pillars 
with indirect lighting. French walnut is used for the table and side fitments. The fitments are 
topped with plate glass, and the table top is lined to repeat the motif used on the chair backs. By 


Ian Henderson. 
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WHAT DO WE WANT? 


FURNISHING OF THE 


to his furnisher and asked for a “ Regency ” dining- 

room. The furnisher, who knew his client, dared to 
question this decision. He was told to mind his own business, 
which was, in this instance, the provision of “ Regency ” 
furnishings. 

After an interval of some months, which the man who 
knew his own mind spent travelling overseas, the furnisher 
had an opportunity of showing his work. He received, 
instead of thanks, the tempestuous anger of his client, who 
cried in horror: “ This isn’t ‘ Regency.’ This is ‘ Early 
Victorian.’ ” 

Searches were made. Authoritative works of reference 
were cited. Great indeed was the activity in comparing 
contemporary prints. Then the embarrassed house-owner 
reluctantly admitted that his furnisher was right. What he 
had thought was “ Early Victorian ”’ was ‘“‘ Regency.” What 
he had thought was “‘ Regency ” nobody to this day knows. 
Probably he wanted French Second Empire. 

It is not a pointless story. Most people find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to be articulate about their furnishing needs. 
“They know what they want,” but they cannot find words 
to describe it. 

What do we want at the moment? He would be a 
valiant fellow who promised to answer the question, for the 
factors which help to determine our desires are a curious 
amalgam of fashion, of technical advances and of what might 
be called the temper of the time. 

It is widely admitted at the moment that the development 
of a new style depends upon development in materials and 
technique. Most people believe that it is impossible—and 
certainly undesirable—to create a furnishing style by sitting 
down and drawing pretty pictures, or by stealing motifs 
off the Pyramids, or by cribbing the styles of other countries 
—styles which have been formed by entirely different needs. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, the majority, when 
they have somewhat grudgingly admitted this, feel that they 
are being driven into a corner and forced to agree that 
‘“* modernism ” is the style in which they should re-furnish. 
“* Modernism,” they are told, depends upon recent discoveries 
in material and technique. The too hackneyed example 
of the tubular steel chair is dragged up, with the air that this 
clinches the whole matter. 

We get nearer the truth, surely, when we admit that 
these things must be the basis of a new style ; but we must 
also admit that the style must be conditioned by ‘ the temper 
of the time.” 

To-day most of us are a little frightened by the world 
in which we live. There is an undoubted yearning for more 
spacious days, for more elegant modes of living. This feeling 
must be taken into account when trying to assess the needs 
of an age. This feeling is too often ignored by those who 
set up as our guides in this matter of furnishing and interior 
decoration. The result is that in the contemporary furnishing 
and decoration worlds there is almost unbelievable chaos, 
and many wide divergences of thought. 

At the top—or maybe the bottom—of the scale is the 
out-and-out modernist, the man who gives the impression 
that he believes that this is the day of the armoured car, 
and that therefore the homes of the people should, for some 
strange reason, be built likewise. 

The recent exhibition held by the MARS Group was 
organised on the principle that new materials mean a new 
style. Yet to most people there was something missing. 
It was a valuable purgative, no doubt; it was not a good 


"Tie tis is a perfectly true story about a man who went 


MOMENT ASSESSED 


filling meal. Most people who saw the exhibition admitted 
the elementary logic behind it, but they were, nevertheless, 
a little frightened by the result of that logic. 

Others—the middle-of-the-roaders—have run to the 
Regency period, where, apparently, they find that elegance 
and sense of spacious living for which they hanker. Some, 
indeed, admit that this is not what they really want, but they 
find that Regency, as interpreted to-day, is nearest their 
personal taste. 

The Regency movement is divided at the moment. A 
few are looking for genuine Regency, and furnish either with 
old pieces or good reproductions. Others are satisfied with 
a “‘ Modern Regency ”—the old style treated in a contem- 
porary manner. Bright finishes are given to pieces in Regency 
shapes. Modern fabrics are fitted over Regency frames and 
upholstery. ‘The whole is placed in an esssentially modern 
background with a plain carpet running to every wall and 
with the probable addition of a very charming modern hand- 
tufted rug. 

A baneful influence in furnishing to-day is the cynical 
mood of the times and that hankering to be “ amusing.” 
The catchword of smart Mayfair is harmless enough when 
it influences women’s hats, but it leads to a lot of worthless 
eccentricities when it is applied to furnishing. 

This little sketch of the needs of the time—needs which 
have been turned into demands—would not, of course, be 
complete without some mention of period furnishing. There 
is a very distinct revival in the use of period furnishing, 
quite apart from the vogue for Regency. This has been 
chiefly brought about by a revulsion from the worst of the 
modern movement. 

Luckily, the excesses of the modern movement are, it 
appears, over. The perverted logic which forced so many 
strange shapes upon us has departed. ‘Those long, low, 
box-like chairs, for example : they are not so popular to-day, 
simply because we have again realised that the prime function 
of a chair is that it should be a satisfactory contraption in 
which to sit. ‘Those cavernous chairs were, the excuse goes, 
designed for rest and comfort ; so much rest and comfort, 
indeed, that for anyone who needed them bed would be the 
best place. We are, instead, showing a greater interest in 
the old, comfortable and eminently satisfactory winged 
easy chair. This is a revival to be welcomed ; the process 
has not been called sitting up for nothing. 

Simple and logical designs of yesterday blend well with 
the simple and logical designs of to-day, provided, of course, 
that the old furniture is still adequate for its function. 
Luckly, a more humane interpretation is being put upon 
Corbusier’s famous saying: ‘A house is a machine for 
living.” It is realised that seeing is a part of living, and that 
physical comfort in the home is not enough. There must 
be mental comfort too. 

One result of this, however, is seen in the fear of the 
straight line. The cult for box-like furniture was carried 
to an extreme, as fashion carries everything to an extreme. 
An astonishing lack of a sense of good proportion and line 
hastened the end, and has left us with a predilection for curves. 
To-day every effort is made to soften the line of modern 
furniture, either by introducing a little marquetry on plain 
surfaces or by indulging, ever so modestly, in moulding and 
ornament. This ornament is chiefly influenced by classical 
motifs. Classical influences, indeed, continue to grow in 
modern furnishing. ‘They are what the city man would call 
“the long term influence.” 

Furnishing fabrics are almost a law unto themselves. 








This is partly because the manufacturers are far in advance 
of other sections of the furnishing industries and partly 
because in the ultimate analysis, all forms of furnishing 
fabric are decoration. They are to-day unnecessary from 
a purely functional point of view. The result is that most 
people take more trouble with them than with anything 
else in the house. 

At the moment the greater number of furnishing fabric 
designs can be divided into four separate classes: the 
constructivist,” the “ amusing,” the “ floral,” and the 
“ period ” groups. 

“‘ Constructivist ” designs are children of the first en- 
thusiasms of the modern movement. They are produced 
on the assumption that, in an age of new thought, new 
material, and new technique, there is a demand for a new 
type of fabric design. It might be hazarded that the “ con- 
structivist ’’ designs are produced by spiritual members of 
the MARS Group. 

The “ amusing ”’ fabrics are frankly cynical. Some are 
very pleasant indeed for use in Mayfair, in hotels and in 
ships, in nurseries, and in modern houses in the Corbusier 
manner. ‘They are probably the outcome of the disillusion- 
ment of designers who honestly believed that the modern 
movement of a few years ago reached new heights in good 
taste and good design, and who are disappointed by the 
present reaction against that movement. 
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‘ 


HESE fabrics have been chosen to illustrate the dominant 
trends of the moment. Two modern floral designs are 
shown with two “ constructivist ’’ designs which look well 
in modern buildings. The “amusing” design of little fiddles 
represents another branch of the trend. In all these fabrics 
colours are much brighter than they have been for many 
years. (Fabrics by Edinburgh Weavers, Marion Dorn, 
Sanderson’s, and Warners.) 
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By far the most popular of the modern designs, however, 
will be florals. Perhaps it is the sentimental streak in the 
race. At any rate, British fabric design always returns to 
the floral motif after a period of experiment in other fields. 

Florals can be divided into two categories: the formal 
modern design which takes a flower only as a starting point, 
and the frankly pictorial treatment of a flower. Undoubtedly 
the former category is the better. 

Many adaptations of old designs are being placed on 
the market, and it is heartening to remember that there are 
still a number of old family designs in existence. Every 
decade an order goes to the weavers for new lengths for 
curtains and upholstery for the family seat, and the design 
is the exclusive property of the family. Recently, however, 
a number of enterprising furnishers have persuaded the 
owners to release some of these beautiful old patterns. A 
notable example is the “ Primrose” design, originally the 
property of Lord Rosebery. 

Carpet design is usually held to be the black spot of 
the furniture trade. During recent years there has been a 
revival in the use of Oriental carpets, which, with their old 
versatility, fit admirably into the modern scheme. In Britain, 
we do not really seem to understand carpet design, to realise 
that the essential virtue of a floor is that it is flat, and that 
a carpet should help in preserving the impression of flatness. 
A notable exception is, of course, Mrs. Marion Dorn, who 
is producing some very beautiful work and who is the greatest 
influence for good design in carpets to-day. 

It is in the field of lighting that much of the best work 
in furnishing is being done. A number of progressive firms 
have produced some essentially sane fittings which are 
suitable for electricity, and which blend with the furnishing 
of almost any period. The art of concealed lighting is, of 
course, the job of the specialist, and at its best is quite mag- 
nificent. Queen Anne panelling, incidentally, seems to 
have been created for combination with concealed lighting, 
which shows up the splendid proportions and which can be 
suitably hidden behind the wide mouldings. 

Many of the best lighting fittings come from Sweden, 
and with them comes a great deal of the best glass. Con- 
temporary design in table glass owes a great deal to the 
eighteenth century, and possibly this is due to the greater 
interest in crystal and to the decline in interest in modern 
cut glass. 





MANY of the people who feel they would like a Regency 
room do not imagine that it could look even remotely 
like this, which they would class as Early Victorian. Taken 
from a Pyne print published in 1818, this reproduction shows 
the Blue Velvet Closet in Carlton House—the home of the 
Regent himself. Probably those with a hankering for 
Regency want a mixture of Sheraton and French Second 
Empire, with to-day’s modifications. 
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"tesa and a look of comfort are entering into the best modern furnishing. In this room the walls are broken white, and the 
banquette and two occasional chairs upholstered in blue and oyster. A polka dot design on the chairs, which are unusually 
attractive, repeats each colour. The curtains, exceptionally bright in blue, red, green and orange on an oyster background, are 
lit from beneath the cornice and drop to a wide walnut window board, One of the motifs from the curtains is incorporated in the 
hand tufted rug and is in the same colours. 


lw almost barbaric splen- 
dour is beginning to mark 
some of the treatment of 
curtains. This is particularly 
well shown in this photograph 
of Dame Marie Tempest’s 
dining-room. Dame Marie 
has always been interested in 
the decorative art of the Orient, 
and this liking is apparent in 
this scheme. Although the 
room owes a great deal to 
other ages and other times, 
it could only have been created 
to-day. The plain background 
of the walls and carpet forms a 
setting for the splendour and 
bright colour of the curtains 
which, though highly pat- 
terned, hang from a simple 
pelmet. The room itself is 
colourful, and is an example 
of the return to colour in 
decoration to-day. A colour 
photograph of Dame Marie’s 
lounge appears on page ix. 
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THE CLAIMS OF COLOUR 


BY HERMAN SCHRYVER 


very well-known and much-used saying in France. 

In England there is, I believe, no equivalent for 
this phrase, which is a significant fact when we begin to talk 
about colour. ‘‘ Don’t argue about taste and colour ” would 
be a free translation of what the French saying means, but 
Englishmen, I have found, don’t bother much about taste or 
colour schemes ; they leave those things to their womenfolk, 
and so, before I say anything about the use of colour in 
decoration, I must discuss the use of colour in women’s dress. 
And that is very easy because it is black. 

I remember that before the War the wearing of black, all 
black, for a woman meant distinctly that she was in mourning. 
I was just ten years old when the War began but old enough 
to remember my mother having dresses, especially evening 
dresses, in beautiful colours, green, blue, yellow, red ; all 
sorts of colours were worn in the daytime as well as in the 
evening. But whenever the death of a relative was announced, 
usually by telegram, my mother would quietly go upstairs 
and come down after some time, dressed in black from head 
to foot ; she was in mourning. 

The idea of black as mourning has been almost lost, 
alas. ‘To-day the only visible sign that a woman is in mourn- 
ing is the fact that she wears really black stockings, I emphasise 
the really black because even gun-metal stockings are not 
a sign of death in the family. I suppose the origin of all this 
black was the last war when French dressmakers with their 
genius for making the best of a bad job created on purpose 
the idea that the well-dressed woman could only be seen in 
black. A simple black dress with a little white colour was 
“le grand chic” in 1918 ; it is still so to-day—twenty years 
later. It is true that sports clothes and lido clothes are much 
gayer, but for town wear, for luncheon parties, cocktail parties 
and in the evening, especially for functions, black is the colour 
women choose to wear. 

When I deplored the lack of colour in women’s dress to 
a very well-dressed women she said that she felt wrong in 
colour and that black was “ the only thing.” I have found 
that this vogue for black follows on every war. 

The fashion prints and paintings in France after 1870 are 
most interesting from a colour point of view when compared 
with the gay period of the Empress Eugénie. Before 1870 a 
great deal of use was made of colour in dress. Bright yellows, 
eau de nil, and pervenche were a la mode, and after the State 
visit to Queen Victoria in England, Eugénie and her dress- 
makers introduced the lovely tartan-coloured striped dresses. 
After 1870 only black and grey and grey and black. 

It was Poiret, that genius of colour, who re-introduced 
colour into women’s dress—Poiret directly and Matisse and 
Diaghileff indirectly ; the influence of the Russian ballet in 
France between 1900 and 1914 has been tremendous. The 
colourings, bright and stimulating, of the Bakst décors were 
quickly copied in the houses of the intelligentsia, and in 
France the intelligentsia and the upper classes, c’est la méme 
chose. The reaction of all this black in women’s clothes has 
been that colour began to ooze out of everything. 

Beige, white and off white became the universal back- 
ground for the black-dressed women, and this can easily 
be explained. A gaily coloured room would show up the 
dullness of the all-black ensemble. For this reason sports 
clothes are never black, for black looks out of place in the 
country ; the country, thank God, has always colour. I 
have often thought how merciful it is that decorators and 
dressmakers cannot play fast and loose with the country. | 


° | ES gouts et les couleurs ne se disputent pas” is a 


know that if this had been possible, we should have had off- 
white grass with beige trees stripped of all leaves. 

How true it is that a period of black dress kills the use of 
colour can be seen in Holland during the sixteenth century. 
The Protestants, who spent all their days protesting, also 
protested against gaiety and indirectly against colour ; with 
the triumph of the Protestants in Holland, colour disap- 
peared, and when we look at the paintings of that period we 
see black-attired husbands and wives with a lot of black- 
dressed children, some of whom clutch black-dressed dolls 
in their tiny hands. And the interiors of their churches are 
white-washed, not even off-white-washed ; the houses follow 
the churches. Off with the beautiful Spanish leathers, the 
yellows, the blues ; a hundred years go by before colour is 
re-introduced. Against this Protestant protest stands the 
vivid use of colour by the church of Rome. Gorgeously robed 
cardinals, brightly coloured vestments are used to attract and 
fascinate the people. In London, perhaps the greyest capital 
in Europe, the attraction of colour for the crowds is well 
understood. A Royal pageant or a Coronation procession 
would be unthinkable without the splendour of bright 
uniforms and full regalia. The Italian Renaissance would 
not have been possible without colour, for the use of colour, 
enlightenment, and culture go hand in hand, just as the horrors 
of war, repression and lack of freedom are best expressed in 
black and sombre hues. And it is not surprising that the 
absence of creative artists coincides with the absence of colour. 
The use of colour is the medium of the artist par excellence, 
but everybody is an artist in his or her own use of colour. 

Every man is the artist of his own use of colour, and 
I am always surprised that the importance of colour is so 
far ignored by the medical profession and only very, very 
slightly touched upon by psychologists. If I had my way I 
should forbid the wearing of black except for deep mourning. 
It would force men and women to use colours again and by 
doing so add gaiety to living. And by gaiety I mean an 
inner contentment of body and spirit and not an attempt to 
escape from boredom, which is what gaiety is rapidly begin- 
ning to mean. I believe that the use of colour is a sign of 
spiritual health. Why shouldn’t our surroundings be gay and 
full of colour? We have heard much too much about “ restful 
rooms,” restraint colour-schemes, not to speak of shades. 
Personally I hate the word “ colour-scheme.”” Why scheme 
for colour? I know that the use of colour involves a great 
deal of planning, but we have not yet heard of a colour 
“plot.” Would it be dangerous, I wonder ? 

The amount of nonsense one hears about the psychology 
of colours is endless. Women also are very fond of priding 
themselves on their colour sense. I do not know what this 
means ; there are no rules about the use of colours ; every 
great artist has shown us that he can do anything he likes 
with them. The use of colour is an individual affair, and I 
attribute the lack of it in our lives to-day to the standardisation 
of production and to the attempt of the régimes to stamp out 
individuality. 

The more brilliant stage designers, especially for musical 
comedies and revues, have made full use for their effects of 
bright colours, and their work has been crowned with success ; 
but where the public have admired the richness of these 
scenes, they have not dared to live with them, so convinced 
are they that an anemic background is best. For example, 
one woman told me that she only used colours which cannot 
be named, meaning vague shades—and she felt very superior, 
poor soul! Once upon a time a woman of fashion was 
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THE ROCOCO DINING-ROOM AT NO. 5, BELGRAVE SQUARE. RECENTLY DECORATED 
FOR MR. HENRY AND LADY HONOR CHANNON, AFTER THE MANNER OF THE 
AMALIENBURG, MUNICH. THIS ROOM IS FULLY DESCRIBED ON PAGE 222 OF THIS 
WEEK’S “COUNTRY LIFE.” 





MODERN LOUNGE 


HERE is still a general impression 

that if a room is treated whole- 
heartedly in the modern style the colour- 
ing must be either beige or, in bedrooms, 
off-white. At any rate what colour there 
is must be very discreet, probably in a 
pastel shade, and certainly occupying a 
very modest part in the general decora- 
tive scheme. 

This photograph of the lounge in the 
new flat of H.H. Prince Chirasakti shows 
how far we have advanced since that 
doctrine first found public acceptance. 
Colours are no longer dulland retiring, but 
play a dominant part in decorating to-day. 
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IN THE PRINCE OF SIAM’S NEW FLAT 


The room contains many features room. So has been solved one of the 
which will, no doubt, become typical of difficulties which surround this question 
the more advanced furnishing of to-day. of brighter and stronger colours. Many 
The fitted electric fire, with bookcases to people who want more colouring have 
the side, a long shelf above and a big been a little puzzled about how to 
unframed mirror—this is the type of get it without confusing their general 
fitment which is likely to find favour furnishing scheme or without getting 
even more than at present. The curtains too much colour. One solution has 
showing a modern leaf design, and the been to try and press the use of one 
rug on the fitted carpet are other features strong colour into service instead of 
which are most noticeable in contem- using a number of pastel shades. 
porary work. This is another solution: keep_ the 

An unusual colour has been chosen background gay and bright, while the 
for the upholstery which stands out upholstery acts as a foil. Most of us 
against the gay background of the think the other way round. 











horrified if her dress was worn by anybody else ; to-day a 
woman is not considered chic if she has not certain models 
in her wardrobe which can be bought by everybody who 
has enough money to pay for them. Decorating is rapidly 
following this trend in fashion. Individuality is discouraged. 
It was brought home to me in full force when I went to the 
private view of the Exhibition of Seventeenth Century Paint- 
ing at Burlington House. The portraits on the walls showed 
the women of their day brightly attired in blue, in yellow, 
in red, in green, in every colour except the universal black 
of the women who had come to look at them. Black were 
their dresses, and their coats, and their hats, and their gloves, 
and their bags, and their shoes. And I knew that they 
would return to beige and off-white homes. For a long 
time the white room, the off-white materials, the stripped 
furniture had been the vogue. People are beginning to 
get a little tired of colour starvation. It is a splendid 
sign. Use colour, lots and lots of it ; make mistakes, correct 
them, and enjoy doing so. Go red and yellow and bright 
green and every other colour that you happen to be fond 
of personally ; but the time has come to leave the blessed 
beiges alone. 


THE JOY IN COLOUR 


There is to-day, unfortunately, one great barrier which 
is holding up the return to colour in furnishing. Many 
people would be only too willing to furnish their rooms in 
bright and gay shades, but they dare not do it. Their 
reaction to handling colour is the same as their reaction to 
handling nitro-glycerine. They fear an explosion. Others, 
may be a little bolder, feel that they could control colour if 
they could make a start. 

Mixing colours—that, it is thought, is where the danger 
lies. Yet it is natural for human beings to mix colours. 
They see it done around them. Nature shows us hundreds 
of different and—it seems—almost improbable colour combina- 
tions. Brilliant reds are seen against blues mixed with yellows. 
This is normally thought to be a dangerous mixture, but when 
it is presented by Nature it is seen that success depends 
upon mixing the colours in the correct proportion. That 
seems to be as good a rule for furnishing as it is for Nature. 

It is probably easiest to start with a fabric design. 
Having chosen the material and colour for the curtains, it 
is possible to build up a complete colour combination. — First, 
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GAY COLOUR IN DAME MARIE 


of the room is the way in which the 


HE general return to colour’ in 





TEMPEST’S DRAWING ROOM 


ing one or two touches in a stronger 


furnishing and decoration has not in 
any degree been confined to strictly 
modern schemes. Many old pieces of 
furniture are being upholstered in shades 
unseen when they were originally made. 
Other old pieces stand to-day in rooms 
containing modern and brightly coloured 
curtains. 

Most unusual colourings are used in 


colours contrast and repeat themselves. 
A very bold use of colour is shown in the 
curtains, and this red is repeated on 
certain pieces of upholstery. In the same 
way the yellow which appears in the de- 
sign of the curtain fabric has been picked 
up by the easy chairs, and by the cushions 
placed on the red upholstery. 

When it was first suggested, no 


shade in the shape of pottery and ash- 
trays. 

With a room so original in colour 
treatment it is often difficult to decide 
what to do in the dining-room. The 
contrast between the two rooms, so often 
used in conjunction, cannot be too great 
if a harmonious impression is to be 
retained. Thus, in Dame Marie’s dining- 





Dame Marie Tempest’s new flat. This 
colour photograph shows the lounge. 
Traditional pieces have been treated in 
new ways and old upholstery has been 
re-covered in the mode of to-day. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature 


let us say, a fabric with a bright pink background bearing 
a design in cream is chosen. It is decided to make pink 
the key colour in the furnishing scheme. What next? The 
most difficult part of the job is choosing the second colour. 
Inspiration can come from many places. In this case it 
might well be the garden. The pink lupins are just by the 
blue deiphiniums, and they look very pleasant indeed. 
Blue, then, might be the second colour. Another look in 
the garden will show that the lupins and delphiniums are 
probably in a proportion of about three to one. About 
fifty per cent. of blue can be used with the pink to enhance 
that colour—in other words to get a colour contrast. The 
point about colour contrasts, on which so much has been 
written, is that any one colour, bright as it may be in itself, 
can be made brighter by adding another colour. A mixture 
of yellow and red, for example, reveals the true strength 
of the yellow and enriches the red. 

Then comes the difficulty of adding yet another colour 
which must not neutralise the beauties of the original com- 
bination of pink and blue. This can be done by using 
additional colours very sparingly, so that they do not upset 
the balance of the whole. It is possible to use a multitude 


doubt the idea of a green carpet, even a 
pale and indeterminate green, sounded 
most dangerous when the other colours 
were remembered. 


page v, the same colour scheme 


But it has been 


of colours in the same room—-so long as they are used in 
the correct proportion. What those proportions are cannot, 
of course, be told. There are no rules, but just good sense. 

The example chosen is, of course, extremely simple. 
But there are many sources for inspiration. It is possible 
to create a furnishing scheme based upon the colours in a 
great painting, and there is, surely, nothing wrong in this. 
It is to be expected that a painter, whose business is colour, 
will discover new and subtle combinations which would 
elude lesser men. The lesser men should, nevertheless, be 
able to take pleasure from those combinations in their own 
homes, if need be. 

Many furnishing schemes have been built up on colour 
combinations found in famous pictures. It is possible that 
colours will be taken from the Exhibition of Seventeenth 
Century Art now on, and that old combinations and shades 
will be revived. At least one firm is attempting this and 
basing its new shades on seventeenth-century masterpieces. 
Other schemes have been based on old pieces of pottery. 
The colours in a number of Wedgwood pieces, for example, 
have been used. And at least one room owed its colour 
inspiration to a pile of brightly coloured book jackets. 


room, a picture of which appears on 


been followed, and, in particular, the 
same fabric has been used for the cur- 
completely successful and the use of tains. Even the pelmet treatment 
green has been strengthened by add- the same. 





— 


Main Bedroom: 
quilted, and are white with a blue barley-ear design. Blue, 
with white buttons and cord trimming, is used for the 
bed-cover and headboard. The fitted carpet is brown. 























First floor 


The curtains are padded, but not 
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| cedar weatherboarding has been used in this timber 
house. It is already sufficiently mellow to destroy 
that unsympathetic “ newness,” so often a feature of con- 
temporary building. A long sloping canopy projects 
over the entrance porch forming a covered way from drive 
to house. To protect the terrace on the south of the house 
from westerly winds, there is a steel and glass screen 
shown in illustration). On the east of the house is a 
sleeping porch with a staircase leading direct to the garden. 
The living rooms open to the south. 





The Dining-Room: One door leads to the lounge, one 
to the kitchen and a third totheterrace. The table, serving 
shelf and sideboard fitment have tops of polished Bianco 
del Mare. Regency chairs appear in this modern setting. 
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A TIMBER HOU 


LIN RENE 


PROFESSOR GROPIUS’S WORK AT SHIPBOURNE 


OST of the censure passed on strictly contemporary 
M architecture is based on the assumption that it 

does not “ go with” the English countryside. It 
may be all right, its unjust critics say, on some crisp Scandi- 
navian highland or even in the heart of a city, but in the 
country something more intimate is required, something 
with the tradition of the oaks that will be its background. 

The village of Shipbourne in Kent is one that has been 
fortunate enough to escape the ravages of development ; 
scarcely a house has been built there in the last thirty years, 
and the majority of buildings in the neighbourhood are very 
much older. Yet the essentially modern Wood House, 
built some months ago for Mr. J. G. 5S. Donaldson, strikes 
no discordant note. 

The house is approached by a long drive from the north, 
so that from the south rooms and a paved terrace running 
their length one has an uninterrupted view over the gardens, 
sloping gently to a lane, and the country beyond. Inside, 
the most notable achievement of the architect, Professor 
Gropius, is a proper division of accommodation between 
the owners, their children, their guests, their servants, and 
the machinery of life. 

The living-room, which occupies a large part of the 
south side, is somewhat long in proportion to its width, 
but any feeling of narrowness has been averted by placing 
the fireplace well out of centre, so that the natural disposition 
of the furniture tends to divide the room into two sections. 
One area is dominated by the fireplace itself. Around the 
fire a large settee and two easy chairs in a grey and white 
striped tweed are arranged, and plain scarlet, dark green 
and chrome face-cloth cushion-covers contrast vividly with 
the brown fitted carpet. The other section of the room 
contains a grand piano and a Regency sofa table in kingwood, 
and a large radio-gramophone with the front panelled in 


HE LIVING-ROOM: To prevent a 

sense of narrowness in a long room 
the fireplace has been placed well out of 
the centre so that the furniture tends to 
group itself into two separate sections. 
Specially large single panes of glass have 
been chosen for the windows, which open 
to the South. The fireplace is of knapped 
flints with a copper canopy and brown 
tiles in the sunk hearth. A loosely woven 
pale yellow fabric is used for the curtains 
which can be hooked back with loops of 
the same material. 





natural cork. Shelves for the accommodation of records 
are built into the wall. A loosely woven, pale yellow fabric 
is used for the curtains, and can be hooked back with loops 
of the same material. 

The adjoining dining-room is a good example of how 
period features can be treated in a contemporary fashion. 
Cane-seated Regency chairs with ebonised woodwork and 
Victorian pastel sketches in gilt frames are the basis of the 
scheme. ‘To accompany them Mr. J. Duncan Millar designed 
a dining-table, a shelf beneath the serving hatch, and a side- 
board fitment running the whole width of the room. The 
painted walls, doors, window frames and skirting are egg- 
shell green, the fitted carpet is dark brown; the curtains 
of white linen printed with a conventional leaf design in green, 
magenta and black. 

In the day nursery, which also opens on to the south 
terrace, white broken with pink is the dominant colour. 
Along one wall is a painted cupboard and drawer fitment 
with a cork top and bright red knobs so recessed that there 
are no dangerous projections. The table, too, has a cork 
top set in a well rounded wood frame. It is accompanied by 
cane-seated bentwood chairs witha pink-white finish. Here the 
curtains are of pale pink linen with a scroll design in rust, slate, 
chrome and white. These colours are picked up in ‘ contem- 
porary lithographs ” by Graham Sutherland and Ravilious. 

In the main bedroom the colour scheme is blue and 
white, and the style is unusually masculine. ‘The bed itself 
has a capitonné headboard in blue face-cloth buttoned in white, 
and the bed-cover to match is trimmed with white cord. 
The two square bedside tables and an occasional table are 
finished in flat white paint, used also for the walls, the large 
built-in wardrobe, and the dressing-table. The carpet is 
brown and the curtains are of white chintz with a blue barley- 
ear design and are voluminously padded but not quilted. 











xi. 
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A CALL TO THE ORDERS 


BY EVELYN WAUGH 


OW profusely they are strewn over England, the 
monuments of our Augustan age of architecture ! 
They stand on all sides of us, rebuking in their 
measured, Johnsonian diction, their degenerate posterity. 
Even in London, that noble deer bayed and brought down 
and torn in pieces ; the city of lamentations, ruled by Lilliput- 
ians and expleited by Yahoos, whose splendid streets, once 
one of the splendours of Europe, are now fit only to serve 
as the promenades of pet dogs or as vast ashtrays fer the 
stubs of a million typists—even in London, in by-ways and 
neglected places, a few buildings precariously survive in 
grace and decency. 

Outside the stricken area one meets them at every turn 
of the road. They are in the towns, grouped as a rule round 
the market place or the church; solid and spacious houses 
of the bourgeoisie, with their regular rows of well placed 
windows, their low stone steps spread out to the pavement, 
fanlight and pediment above the panelled doors, and behind 
them half an acre of walled garden, an old mulberry tree 
staining the grass, sometimes a statue; the coaching inn, 
re-built in Georgian times on a medieval plan, curving 
sympathetically to the line of the street, the porch, supported 
by pillars, surmounted by the sculptured sign of the house, 
the ample, three-centred arch of the stable entrance, and 
along the side of the courtyard the ballroom, built and 
decorated in the fashion of 1770, its walls encrusted with 
plaster sphinxes, garlands, goats, Muses and urns. 

They are in the villages: the rectory, too large for the 
restricted progeny of the new incumbent, let, as often as 
not, to the local adjutant or to a business man who keeps 
horses there for week-end hunting, but still eloquent of the 
gossip of Jane Austen’s heroines and the rotund, prosaic 
sermons of happier clerics ; and half a mile away the gentle- 
man’s house, “ standing,” as the house-agents say, “‘ in twenty 
acres of park-like grounds ; three acres well matured gardens ; 
entrance lodge, carriage drive, stabling for twelve and other 
outbuildings ; may be had with or without additional 1,00c 
acre farmland at present let to long-established tenants ; 
four recep., ten bed, usual offices, water by gravitation. 
Electric light available in near future. A feature of the 
property is the wealth of period decoration.” A lovely house 
where an aged colonel plays wireless music to an obese 
retriever. 

And beyond these, dominating and completing the 
landscape, the great palaces of the Whig oligarchs, with their 
lakes and bridges and Grand Avenues, orangeries and follies, 
their immense facades and towering porticos, their colonnades 
and pavilions and terraces; those most commodious of all 
palaces, planned to provide a sequestered family life ; con- 
cealing beyond the saloons and galleries and state-apartments 
an intimate system of little breakfast rooms and sun-lit 
studies; very homely palaces, even now when the cold 
light of electricity has cast its chill over rooms once warmed 
by a Christmas-tree blaze of tapers. 


CONVALESCENCE 
They are all over England, these models of civilised 
buildings, and of late years we have been turning to them 
again in our convalescence from the post-War Corbusier 
plague that has passed over us, leaving the face of England 
scarred and pitted, but still recognisable. For ten or fifteen 
years we all had the pest-mark scrawled across our doors 


and the watchman cried nightly : ‘“ Bring out your dead !’”’ 
From ‘Tromso to Angora the horrible little architects crept 
about—curly-headed, horn-spectacled, volubly explaining 
their “‘ machines for living.” Villas like sewage farms, 
mansions like half-submerged Channel steamers, offices like 
vast bee-hives and cucumber frames sprang up round their 
feet, furnished with electric fires that blistered the ankles, 
windows that blinded the eyes, patent “ sound-proof ” 
partitions which resounded with the rattle of a hundred type- 
writers and the buzzing of a hundred telephones. In England 
we have an artistic constitution which can still put up a good 
fight; our own manifold diseases render us impervious to 
many microbes which work havoc upon the sounder but 
slighter races. We suffered less from the concrete-and-glass 
functional architecture than any country in Europe. In a 
few months our climate began to expose the imposture. 
The white flat walls that had looked as cheerful as a surgical 
sterilising plant became mottled with damp ; our east winds 
howled through the steel frames of the windows. The 
triumphs of the New Architecture began to assume the 
melancholy air of a deserted exhibition, almost before the 
tubular furniture within had become bent and tarnished. 
It has now become par excellence the style of the arterial high- 
roads, the cinema studios, the face-cream factories, the 
Tube stations of the farthest suburbs, the radio-ridden villas 
of the Sussex coast. We have had a fright—a period of high 
fever and delirium, a long depression, and now we are well 
on the way to recovery. We are again thinking of stone and 
brick and timber that will mellow and richen with age, and 
we have instinctively turned to the school in which our 
fathers excelled. ‘The baroque has never had a place in 
England ; its brief fashion was of short duration; it has 
been relegated to the holidays—a memory of the happy days 
in sun-glasses, washing away the dust of the Southern roads 
with heady Southern wines—and the fashion has returned 
for more austere models—that superb succession of master- 
pieces from Vanbrugh to Soane which are grouped, far too 
vaguely, under the absurdly insular title of “ Georgian.” 


THE DANGER OF URNS 

Now the trouble is all the other way ; enthusiasm has 
outrun knowledge, and we are in danger of doing to the styles 
of the eighteenth century what our fathers and grandfathers 
did to Tudor and Jacobean. It is a serious danger, because 
imitation, if extensive enough, really does debauch one’s 
taste for the genuine. It is almost impossible now to take 
any real delight in Elizabethan half-timber—logical and 
honourable as it is—because we are so sickened with the miles 
of shoddy imitation with which we are surrounded. We 
are now threatened with a new disorder, the first symptom 
of which is, usually, a formidable outcrop of urns; they 
are bristling up everywhere—on filling stations and cafés 
and cottage chimneypieces. Now, there is nothing specifically 
beautiful about an urn as such—its value depends on its 
precise shape and where it is put. The builders of the 
eighteenth century used them liberally, but with clear purpose. 
Nowadays, we not only scatter them indiscriminately, but 
we seem to have lost the art of designing them—witness the 
ghastly jars that have been stuck up in Oxford along the St. 
Aldates wall of the new gardens at Christ Church. And 
even where recent decorators have been to the trouble to 
buy up—only too easily, from the yards of the contractors 


[Continued on page xiv 
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CONTEMPORARY CURTAINS 


ing been shown so strongly as in our treatment of 

curtains. Draping, some of it extremely luxurious, 
has been the dominant fashion, in the West End of London 
at any rate, for at least a year. 

There is no doubt good reason for this. A few years 
ago simplicity was the creed in the furnishing of the time, 
and it applied to curtains as well as to everything else. Since 
then, however, there has come a reaction, and it has been 
discovered that draped curtains fitted admirably with certain 
modern furnishing schemes, where they provided relief in 
what might otherwise have been a puritanical ensemble. 

On this page are reproduced six curtain designs showing 
contemporary treatments of curtains. The designs have 
been especially created by Mr. Ronald Fleming of Kelso, 
Limited. Mr. Fleming also chose the fabrics upon which 
the designs are based. The textures of the fabrics are shown 
in the illustrations numbered to coincide with the designs. 

No. 1, a new draping, is to be made with a light fabric, 
pale blue in colour. The curtains are edged with ribbon 


Nibite' been has the present vogue for Regency furnish- 


of the same colour as the fabric, and the draping at the side 
held into position by bands of the same fabric. 

No. 2, a slightly more elaborate treatment, is for use 
with a rich red patterned fabric with an embossed traditional 
design. The curtains are trimmed with self-colour braid 
and a short cut fringe. 

No. 3 is a variation on the simple pelmet, and here a 
beige fabric of very simple weave is trimmed with white braid 
and white tassels. 

No. 4, another draping, is in sage green fabric with a 
very fine mottled texture. The draping is finished with a 
loop fringe of the same colour. 

No. 5 is a design for a heavier fabric in warm brown 
finished with yellow braid, tassels and a fringe. 

No. 6, another design for a heavier fabric, is in a rich 
yellow, and has a grey braid and mixed fringe. 

Between them these designs shown the chief influences 
in curtain treatment at the present time. It is possible to 
see in them the first signs of that Victorian revival about which 
so many people are talking. 








Contsnued from page xi#) 

who are demolishing London—genuine pieces of eighteenth- 
century work, they have often re-erected them with scant 
regard for architectural propriety. There is the Devil of 
Crazy Pavement constantly tugging at most English 
women. Crazy pavement itself, with Welsh dressers, warm- 
ing-pans, fowling-pieces, and harness brasses, have dis- 
appeared from civilised life and can only be seen in the 
cottages of actresses and columnists ; but the yearning for 
bric-a-brac persists. Eighteenth-century ornament is singu- 
larly ill adapted for use as bric-d-brac ; every piece of it has 
been designed for a specific purpose in accordance with a 
system of artistic law. I know of a house whose owner 
lately bought at an auction sale a pair of very fine columns ; 
they are of fluted mahogany surmounted by graceful com- 
posite capitals, torn presumably from some dismantled 
library and sold apart from their surrounding panels and 
shelves. The happy purchaser has embedded them in the 
wall on either side of his fireplace ; there they stand, support- 
ing nothing. Of course, there is nothing remotely improper 
in using columns, like key-stones, in a purely decorative way 

it has, in fact, been one of the main decorative devices of every 
great architect; but if you are having a sham column you 
must also have a sham architrave : the eye, with an instructive 
understanding of the laws of physics, demands it. 


NO MATTER FOR JOKING 
There is a further trap into which the amateurs have 
sometimes fallen—the illusion that a design which looks 
pretty as a drawing will look equally pretty in stone. It is 
one of the arts of decorative draughtsmanship to exaggerate 
and accentuate; nothing looks more elegant, literally on 
paper, than the attenuated lines and fantasies of unimaginative 
buildings. People will sometimes think that they are saving 
themselves money by going to the local builder with a modish 
book-plate or programme-cover and asking him to copy it 
as a pavilion for their swimming pool or a porch to their 
garden. The result is almost always a gruesome failure. 
Gothic was made to be played with, and its misuse, like that 
of Oriental styles, has often had the most enchanting effect ; 
but classical architecture must be taken seriously if it is 
taken at all; in the great age, the classicists were full of 
jokes—Gothic, Indian, Chinese—but never classical jokes. 
They remained true to the Vitruvian canons, and it is to those 
canons that we must return. One of the difficulties is that 
during the last twenty years the architecture schools have 
been getting into the hands of a generation who do not under- 
stand the Orders ; they can most of them do you a present- 
able reproduction of a Cotswold farm (for exactly ten times 
the cost of buying a genuine one), or they can advise you, 
with a flourish of scientific data, about the wearing qualities 
of different patent compositions for the kitchen floor; but 
very few of them have had that grinding, back-breaking 
apprenticeship with the ‘“ Orders” about which the great 
architects of the past complained so bitterly and from which 
they profited so much. Very few Englishmen have read 
Vitruvius. It is rather discouraging to try. He is anything 
but the lucid grammarian of taste which those who have not 
attempted him imagine. In fact, when we say “ Vitruvius ” 
we are really using a snob name for Palladio. While in 
England our forefathers were still building with gables and 
beams and mullioned windows, in Italy Palladio was evolving 
the style which was to come to us a hundred and fifty years 
later, which we, with typical arrogance, were to re-name 
after our line of kings. It was a style based on that of Imperial 
Rome and adapted to the changed habits of Renaissance 
noblemen. It was a style based on exact measurement and 
proportion ; the relation of height to thickness in a column, 
the degree of its taper, the relation of capital to architrave, 
the particular ranges of ornament that were grouped together 
by convention. The whole thing was worked out, and the 
system was learnt by everyone who had any pretension to 
artistic interests—not only by the architect and his patron, 
but by the cabinet-maker. It is a highly significant thing 
that the first pages of the three great furniture albums of 
the eighteenth century all set out “the Orders’”—Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite—in delicate intro- 
ductory plates. It was by being drilled in these until the 
mind was conditioned to move automatically in the golden 
proportions, that the designers were able to indulge the most 
exuberant fancies. By studying ‘“‘the Orders” you can 
produce Chippendale Chinese; by studying Chippendale 
Chinese you will produce nothing but magazine covers. 
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ABOUT THOSE 








EACH SIDE OF THE FIREPLACE the’ modern 
furnisher usually places a low simple bookcase, and in 
the alcove above there may be shelves for pottery, 
a mirror, or space for a picture. In this scheme the 
space has been used for a fitted upholstered seat. 
(Arundell Clark. 





RADIATORS ARE ALWAYS A PROBLEM, particularly in 
old buildings when they cannot be fitted into the wall, or 
in flats when the tenant is not allowed to move them. Here 
the radiator has been hidden beneath the dressing-table. 
Often this treatment means that the radiator no longer 
performs its function, but in this instance a “ frili” of 
cords reaches to the ground, suitably covers the radiator, 
and at the same time allows the air to circulate freely. 
The padded door, as seen in the picture, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in urban furnishing. (Eykin.) 
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IMPORTANT LITTLE THINGS 





THE FOCUS OF A ROOM IS USUALLY thought to be the 
fireplace. In this room that fact has been made especially 
obvious by the use of a specially designed carpet which 
radiates from the fireplace. The treatment of the 
bookcase and shelves on each side of the fireplace is 
particularly interesting. (Ian Henderson.) 


MANY MODERN FLATS AND SOME MODERN HOUSES 
are designed with the dining-room and lounge combining 
through an unusually large doorway. Sometimes this is 
left open. At other times doors, which either open in 
orthodox fashion or slide to one side, are fitted. To-day 
one sometimes finds wrought iron gates used to divide 
dining-room from lounge. Through them the dining- 
room before dinner looks particularly enticing. Good 
wrought iron, moreover, is always pleasant, as last year’s 
Paris Exhibition showed. (Alistair Maynard.) 





IN A SMALL MANY-PURPOSE SITTING-ROOM it is 
often difficult to provide interest. There is no room for 
unusual pieces; the furniture must be functional only. 
Because of lack of space the general background must be 
plain. The problem has been overcome here by using 
a very original curtain fabric. (Gordon Russell.) 





MANY PEOPLE COMPLAIN THAT MODERN furniture 
is neither dignified nor restful. They have apparently 
been unlucky in the examples that they have _ seen. 
This modern piece, though simple in conception, is 
dignified, and its lines are singularly restful. This is 
due not only to good proportion, but to a judicious 
use of curves. The large mirror above, so common a 
feature of furnishing to-day, adds to the dignity of the 
piece of furniture, and gives a sense of space. Strip 
lighting is used with this mirror. (Arundell Clark.) 








ROOMS FOR 
BACHELORS 


r ; VHE undue prominence of feminine characteristics 1s 
one of the most serious shortcomings of the present 
trend in decoration. It is more noticeable in this 

country than in any other, a fact that is largely due to the 

absence of vigorous peasant influence. Here are shown 
living-rooms in three bachelor flats, all of which are notable 
for solid simplicity. 

In the first, equipped as a combined dining and living 
room, the masculine note is at once struck by the substantial 
Japanese chestnut dining-table with a solid top and plain 
turned legs. The same wood is used for a small sideboard 
with a glass top and splash back, and, at the other end of the 
room, for the angle fitment which combines radiogramophone, 
bookcases and writing-table. 

The colour treatment in this room is as masculine as 


the style of the furniture. For the upholstery, face cloth of 


a deep golden brown shade has been chosen, and in the case 
of the banquette at the dining-table and the three dining or 
writing chairs it is buttoned in the same colour. The treat- 
ment of the larger upholstery, however, is less severe. On 
the two unusually deep easy chairs and the tub chair, contrast 
is provided by beige piping. The walls are pale green, 
and the floor of natural oak is partly covered by an off-white 
rug. The curtains have a brown and white ship design 
printed on cotton satin. 

At the dining end of the room light is supplied by a 
floor standard bound with stout manilla cord and fitted with 
a white rope-trimmed shade. An interior device makes it 
possible to throw the light upwards or downwards. Rope 
is again employed in the plaited cover of a vase lamp on the 
radio fitment. 

The second scheme is still strongly masculine in character, 
but lacks the austerity of the first. The walls are covered 
with beige paper of a rough canvas texture, and this theme 
continues in the white tweed covers of the armchairs and the 
large white Indian rug. A nautical note is introduced in 
the curtains and cushions of blue chintz with a quilted anchor 
design, repeated in the figures displayed on the glass shelves 
of an illuminated recess above one of the radiators. Over 
two of the windows the curtains pass into a false wall that 
has been built out to form the recess, and at the French 
windows leading to the garden they are fitted without a pelmet. 

On one side of the chimney-breast a desk fitment in 
pearwood banded with sycamore is installed, and at the 
other side is a banquette in navy blue face-cloth, buttoned 
in white and trimmed with white cord and piping. The 
writing-chair upholstered in navy blue, and two occasional 
tables, one with a mirror-glass top, are also of pearwood, 
the soft pink tone of which makes a very definite contribution 
to the colour scheme. Above the fireplace a frameless mirror 
rises to the ceiling, and light is supplied by a vase lamp 
covered in woven straw and supporting a parchment shade 
decorated with bottle labels. In the adjoining dining-room, 
a sideboard and angle banquette are combined in one fitment. 
Woodwork is of Australian walnut, and upholstery in navy 
blue face-cloth buttoned in white. The plain Indian rug 
is blue, and the curtains are of white chintz with a sea-horse 
design in red. 

The third scheme is somewhat more complex. Here the 
walls are beige peach, and the close-fitted carpet is beige with 
a nigger brown rug in front of the fireplace. The heavy 
woven curtains have broad horizontal stripes of brown and 
white, and an interesting variation is provided by the cushions, 
which are of the same material but with a red stripe. The 
settee, also in horizontal stripes, is of a brown and beige 
material with an effective texture that contrasts with the 
brown mohair covers of the easy chairs. The windows are 
equipped with white Venetian blinds and a deep pelmet. 
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THE VERY SIMPLE ROOM: Face cloth of a deep golden 
brown has been used for the upholstery. The very mascu- 
line dining-table is made of Japanese chestnut. 
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THE SIMPLE ROOM: Beige paper with a rough canvas 
texture covers the walls, and this theme continues in the 
tweed covers of the armchairs. Blue chintz is used for 
curtains and covers. 





THE COMPLEX ROOM: Light shines through the glass 
tops of some of the pieces of furniture. An old fireplace has 
been completely boxed in. White venetian blinds are fitted 
over the windows.  (Hartigan.) 


The cabinet work in this room is of dark walnut, and 
the tall pedestal desk and the cocktail cabinet beside the 
fireplace are both lit from within. The cabinet is sycamore- 
lined, and has glass shelves and sliding glass doors. The 
woodwork of the top is cut away to allow the light to shine 
upwards through a cast glass plate. 

The same unusual treatment is also to be seen in the 
dining-table, which stands in a recess, where use is again 
made of an angle banquette at two sides of the table. On the 
window wall of the recess stands a bookcase fitted with a 
trough light that reflects from the curtains. Elsewhere are 
floor and table standards with pleated buckram shades trimmed 
in brown velvet and brown and white rope. The old fireplace 
has been completely boxed in and fitted with a glass mantel, 
and in the face an electric panel has been installed. 
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ROOMS FOR 
BACHELORS 


4 } VHE undue prominence of feminine characteristics is 
one of the most serious shortcomings of the present 
trend in decoration. It is more noticeable in this 

country than in any other, a fact that is largely due to the 

absence of vigorous peasant influence. Here are shown 
living-rooms in three bachelor flats, all of which are notable 
for solid simplicity. 

In the first, equipped as a combined dining and living 
room, the masculine note is at once struck by the substantial 
Japanese chestnut dining-table with a solid top and plain 
turned legs. The same wood is used for a small sideboard 
with a glass top and splash back, and, at the other end of the 
room, for the angle fitment which combines radiogramophone, 
bookcases and writing-table. 

The colour treatment in this room is as masculine as 
the style of the furniture. For the upholstery, face cloth of 
a deep golden brown shade has been chosen, and in the case 
of the banquette at the dining-table and the three dining or 
writing chairs it is buttoned in the same colour. The treat- 
ment of the larger upholstery, however, is less severe. On 
the two unusually deep easy chairs and the tub chair, contrast 
is provided by beige piping. The walls are pale green, 
and the floor of natural oak is partly covered by an off-white 
rug. The curtains have a brown and white ship design 
printed on cotton satin. 

At the dining end of the room light is supplied by a 
floor standard bound with stout manilla cord and fitted with 
a white rope-trimmed shade. An interior device makes it 
possible to throw the light upwards or downwards. Rope 
is again employed in the plaited cover of a vase lamp on the 
radio fitment. 

The second scheme is still strongly masculine in character, 
but lacks the austerity of the first. ‘The walls are covered 
with beige paper of a rough canvas texture, and this theme 
continues in the white tweed covers of the armchairs and the 
large white Indian rug. A nautical note is introduced in 
the curtains and cushions of blue chintz with a quilted anchor 
design, repeated in the figures displayed on the glass shelves 
of an illuminated recess above one of the radiators. Over 
two of the windows the curtains pass into a false wall that 
has been built out to form the recess, and at the French 
windows leading to the garden they are fitted without a pelmet. 

On one side of the chimney-breast a desk fitment in 
pearwood banded with sycamore is installed, and at the 
other side is a banquette in navy blue face-cloth, buttoned 
in white and trimmed with white cord and piping. The 
writing-chair upholstered in navy blue, and two occasional 
tables, one with a mirror-glass top, are also of pearwood, 
the soft pink tone of which makes a very definite contribution 
to the colour scheme. Above the fireplace a frameless mirror 
rises to the ceiling, and light is supplied by a vase lamp 
covered in woven straw and supporting a parchment shade 
decorated with bottle labels. In the adjoining dining-room, 
a sideboard and angle banquette are combined in one fitment. 
Woodwork is of Australian walnut, and upholstery in navy 
blue face-cloth buttoned in white. The plain Indian rug 
is blue, and the curtains are of white chintz with a sea-horse 
design in red. 

The third scheme is somewhat more complex. Here the 
walls are beige peach, and the close-fitted carpet is beige with 
a nigger brown rug in front of the fireplace. The heavy 
woven curtains have broad horizontal stripes of brown and 
white, and an interesting variation is provided by the cushions, 
which are of the same material but with a red stripe. The 
settee, also in horizontal stripes, is of a brown and beige 
material with an effective texture that contrasts with the 
brown mohair covers of the easy chairs. ‘The windows are 
equipped with white Venetian blinds and a deep pelmet. 
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THE VERY SIMPLE ROOM: Face cloth of a deep golden 
brown has been used for the upholstery. The very mascu- 
line dining-table is made of Japanese chestnut. 
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THE SIMPLE ROOM: Beige paper with a rough canvas 
texture covers the walls, and this theme continues in the 
tweed covers of the armchairs. Blue chintz is used for 
curtains and covers. 


THE COMPLEX ROOM: Light shines through the glass 
tops of some of the pieces of furniture. An old fireplace has 
been completely boxed in. White venetian blinds are fitted 
over the windows. (Hartigan.) 





The cabinet work in this room is of dark walnut, and 
the tall pedestal desk and the cocktail cabinet beside the 
fireplace are both lit from within. The cabinet is sycamore- 
lined, and has glass shelves and sliding glass doors. The 
woodwork of the top is cut away to allow the light to shine 
upwards through a cast glass plate. 

The same unusual treatment is also to be seen in the 
dining-table, which stands in a recess, where use is again 
made of an angle banquette at two sides of the table. On the 
window wall of the recess stands a bookcase fitted with a 
trough light that reflects from the curtains. Elsewhere are 
floor and table standards with pleated buckram shades trimmed 
in brown velvet and brown and white rope. The old fireplace 
has been completely boxed in and fitted with a glass mantel, 
and in the face an electric panel has been installed. 
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AN EMBARRASSMENT OF FABRICS 


By A. L. COWTAN 


textile manufacturers of Great Britain, including their 

co-operation with skilled artists for design and colour, 
and with expert technicians for improvements in machinery, 
dyeing and other processes, have resulted in the last few years 
in a very large increase in the output of furnishing fabrics 
of all kinds and qualities. 

This is a matter which has been dealt with effectively 
and often elsewhere, but there is one aspect to which refer- 
ence has seldom been made. The result of all this activity 
has given the public a choice from an almost overwhelming 
range of design, quality and colour, to such an extent that 
it is confusing. Also, with the increase of retail sources 
of supply there is often little, if any, expert advice available 
to an individual buyer, with the result that too often an 
unsuitable fabric is chosen for its particular purpose. 

Materials selected for the tight covering of furniture 
or for the making up of loose covers should generally be 
of a close-woven type, whether they be printed or not, as 
a loosely woven material tends to pull out of shape. Thick 
materials should be avoided for loose covers. 

Glazed materials, such as the old-fashioned chintzes, 
which are actually hand-printed from blocks on a good quality 
woven cotton fabric, while very decorative and useful, do 
not always make satisfactory furniture coverings, for they are 
inclined to crease easily, and after cleaning they require re- 
glazing, which is not always possible to get carried out 
satisfactorily, and also adds somewhat to the expense of upkeep. 
On the other hand, this type of fabric can hardly be improved 
upon for curtains for country-house bedrooms and similar 
purposes. Mention of chintz reminds one of confusion which 
sometimes occurs, because purchasers do not realise that the 
name “chintz” applies only to a glazed cotton fabric. 
Cretonne and printed linen are quite different things. 


MATERIALS FOR CURTAINS 

Many interesting woven textiles are now produced in 
such a way that they can be used for curtains without linings, 
since they are more or less reversible. When one of these 
is selected, care should be taken to see that it is of the fadeless 
type, as omission of the lining means that the material is 
not protected on its inner side, and exposure to light is just 
as much a reason for fading as the actual direct sun’s rays. 
On the other hand, whenever possible a properly lined curtain 
should be used, as ensuring long wear and the best effect ; 
often interlinings are used as well. These give weight and 
added wear to the curtains. For those who are worried by 
daylight penetrating into a bedroom, black interlinings, 
as distinct from ordinary linings, will solve the problem. 

Velvets are not always suitable for furniture covering, 
but are generally more practical for window curtains and 
draperies. There are available many fadeless plain cotton 
velvets in really good colours, and they make up into rich- 
looking curtains. 

Experience has shown that it is advisable whenever 
possible to try actual samples or patterns of proposed materials 
in the place and in the room where they are intended to be 
used. For example, a curtain material may look quite differ- 
ent in the strong light of a showroom as compared with its 
natural position in the room for which it is intended, and 
with its back to the daylight. Artificial light is also important, 
as certain colours change, particularly blues and greens, 
some going almost black, and if the fabric is for a sitting-room 
or some other room used in the evenings, then it is as well 
to try the pattern both by day and by night. 


Te exceptional enterprise and ability of the furnishing 


Fabrics containing artificial silk or rayon, while very 
luminous and interesting, should be selected with care. At 
least one experience of using such a fabric for window curtains 
above radiators proved unsatisfactory, the heat of the radiator 
having a shrinking effect on part of the yarn, with a disastrous 
result. 

Shot effect materials, such as real silk and artificial silk 
taffetas, want handling with care. The same material will 
look quite different in various lights or in different positions 
even in the same room. 

The use of fabrics, modern in design and colouring, in 
relation to the covering of antique furniture, or as curtains 
in a definitely period type of room, is another matter requiring 
very careful consideration and where many mistakes occur. 
Some such materials are indeed suitable and practical, but 
there are many that are not, and they were never intended 
for such a purpose by their designer or manufacturer. 


PRIVATE DESIGNS 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century it was a 
custom among many patrons of the arts to have special designs 
created for their own personal use, particularly in the fine 
quality of hand-woven silk damasks. These designs were 
generally named after them, and some are still in use at the 
present day. It was a way of showing individuality in the 
home, and also of creating an interest for the designer and 
manufacturer concerned. It would be pleasant to feel that 
this idea could be revived. Admittedly it was a somewhat 
expensive matter, but it could be done nowadays, not necessar- 
ily in the fine hand-loom silk damasks, but possibly in less 
valuable materials—for example, linen printed either from 
blocks specially made for the customer’s personal use, or by 
the less expensive method of screen printing. 

Good printed linen is a very distinctive and successful 
British product, and is exported to many European countries, 
apart from our own Empire and other parts of the world. 

If one may offer a criticism, it is that some manufacturers 
seem to have concentrated too much on the production of 
inexpensive materials. Owing to their ingenuity, remarkable 
effects are obtained by clever methods of weaving, dyeing 
and printing, but in many instances this seems to have been 
overdone. 

During the last few weeks, for instance, a damask was 
required for applying to the walls of a fine period room, 
and the best design and colour for the purpose was found in 
a comparatively inexpensive woven cotton material which 
had probably been copied from one of the fine hand-loom 
damasks of the eighteenth century. In practice it was found 
that this fabric was not good enough for the purpose, and 
therefore the design and colour had to be re-made in a better 
quality. 

This kind of thing is tending to increase, and during the 
last twelve months, for the first time in the writer’s experience, 
the position has also arisen where the cutting and making 
up of a fabric has cost more than the fabric itself. This 
is a situation which is not normal, at any rate in this country, 
although it may have occurred in countries such as the United 
States of America, where very high wages apply. 

Another trend of the times is, consequent upon the sim- 
plification of the decoration of interiors, to eliminate trim- 
mings, pelmets, tassels, valances and other decorative features, 
often to the real detriment of the finished effect. These 
accessories to furnishing fabrics are not to be ignored, and, 
if judiciously selected with expert advice, do not add materially 
to the cost. 
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As ‘Big Ben’’ marks the passing of time, 
and the onward march of progress... 
so, too, does it mark the never-ending 
search for fresh expressions in artistry 
and usefulness of Rosebank Fabrics. 
Ask your Furnisher, or write, for a 


copy of the ‘Rosebank’ Booklet. 
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1938 prints in the Old Glamis range include 
(left) ‘Sea Horses,’’ a two colour 
printed linen produced in various combi- 
nations, and (right) ‘* Clifton ’’ in various 
colour combinations on natural chenille. 
@ Write for the Old Glamis booklet illustrated in 
full colours and for the name of your nearest dealer. 
DONALD BROS. LTD., DUNDEE. 
287, Regent Street, London, S.W.I, II, St. 


Sq., John Dalton Street, Manchester, 
FAB RICS James al S Beth aecee, tia ester 




















An essentially modern room that yet synthesises the grace and craftsmanship associated with other centuries. 
Hall. Designer, Peter Malachrida ; 
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At Eltham 
executed by White Allom 


HARMONIOUS CONFLICT 


THE CASE FOR MINGLING NEW AND OLD 


HEN decoration again became a conscious art it 
W: first moved with the caution of the parvenu, 

watching all the time its p’s and q’s and h’s; after 
ten or twenty years’ experience it has assumed an easier 
manner, shown signs of developing a sense of humour and 
given up most of its earlier affectations. Of these the most 
pernicious was the convention of one room, one period. It 
is now realised that for every scheme that can be planned 
in toto, and for fresh material, there are twenty that have to 
accommodate older pieces with a sentimental or genuinely 
esthetic appeal for their owners. To-day, instead of taking 
as the basis of a scheme their own particular creed, many 
decorators build round the valued pieces themselves. 

The effect of this is twofold: the finished scheme has 
an individuality that was never possible in the days when 
most decorators were grinding the same axes, and the basic 
pieces are dramatised in a manner that accents their best 
qualities. Purely functional furniture, especially of the 
built-in type, is still important, but in many cases it is used 
to conceal undesirable distractions, thus enabling full 
prominence to be given to the chosen features. It is now 
realised that the decorative value of old furniture is often 
very much greater in a modern setting than in a room of 
its own period where its form merges with surrounding 
details. 

There are few past styles that may not be made to blend 
with a modern room. It is obviously easier to introduce 
Sheraton pieces than rococo or Chinese Chippendale, and in 





the same way Directoire is a more sympathetic style than the 
three which immediately preceded it. Nevertheless, even a 
Louis Quinze ottoman may be made to look well against a 
contemporary background, but with extremes of this kind a 
simple and direct contrast is essential, and the piece in 
question must be isolated from other furniture. Virtually, 
therefore, it can only perform the function of a picture, or 
other focal point. 

The use of modern furniture in period rooms is almost 
as important a question, particularly in the country. There 
are still many who succumb to the undoubted charm of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century house and imagine that it 
must be furnished “ in period ”—-which generally means with 
antiques whose sole attraction is their alleged age. All too 
frequently the results have the warming-pan-spinning-wheel 
effect of the tea shop. If selected for its appearance rather 
than for other considerations a certain amount of old furniture 
is undoubtedly attractive, but space and labour-saving is 
generally as important in the country house as in the town 
flat, and good modern pieces tend to enhance rather than 
detract from the usually crude structural features. Obviously 
such extreme contrasts as the adze-trimmed bressumer and a 
suit of furniture in flush-panelled sycamore or bird’s-eye 
maple are inadvisable. There is no reason, however, why 
entirely modern pieces in the less obtrusive woods should not 
be used. Fabrics, too, may be modern in texture and colour, 
and plain carpets in light shades will help the scheme more 
than the traditional patterned rugs. 
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Rinty 


London Showroom : 














NTY 


NE O-CRAF TI 
Sectional 


Bedroom Furniture 


Minty is the only sectional furniture that 
provides both upward and sideways extension. 
The great advantages of this feature are 
clearly demonstrated in the illustrations. 
Sections may be arranged tastefully to 
occupy any given space, and may be added 
to from time to time, as circumstances 
demand. Under this new principle, furni- 
ture is never too big for another room, 
whilst complete ‘“ re-furnishing’’ by re- 
arrangement of the sections, takes but a 
few minutes. 


AS EXHIBITED AT THE IDEAL HOME 


A comprehensive catalogue, giving full par- 
ticulars of the entire range of Minty Sectional 
Bedroom Furniture, will be sent on request. 


(DEPT. 34), 44-45 
HIGH STREET, 
OXFORD. 


Tops, sides and drawer fronts of Minty 
Bedroom Furniture are solid seasoned oak 
throughout, not framed plywood. Richly 
grained Walnut fronts on specially con- 
structed laminated foundation and handles 
of English Sycamore. Bases may be solid 
or of the sanitary type, and door sections 
hinged left or right, as desired ; locks, 
wardrobe interior fittings, etc., are of high 
quality ; and in the general, the accepted 
Minty standard of sound, clean, substantial 
construction has been observed throughout. 


EXHIBITION 








123 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.|I. 














Manchester Showroom : 
5 Exchange Street, St. 
Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


ine 


BECOMES TH/S —— BECOMES THIS 
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FURNISHIN 


TO-DAY 





Dressing-tables are among the most difficult 

pieces of furniture to design. This illustra- 

tion shows one attempt to solve the problem. 
Betty Joel. 


MUCH of the intriguing furnishing of the moment 
M does not depend upon any grandiose conceptions of 
style or on any heavy theories about functionalism, 
Regency or Early Victorian. It relies upon the amazing 
versatility shown by modern furnishers and decorators when 
they come to consider the vexed question of accessories. 

A multitude of furnishing ideas eminently suitable for 
the present time has arisen from a close study of detail. 
Most of them can be applied in any furnishing scheme, 
whatever its style. Some have been born out of the dis- 
covery of new materials. Others have been adapted from 
the technique of the stage. A few, horrible as it may sound, 
owe their inspiration to the surrealists. And several are, 
indeed, not new at all, but new interpretations of old 
ideas. 

Take, for example, the use of curtain net. Nearly 
every town house furnished to-day has its windows covered 
with curtain net which lets in the light, but which effectively 
prevents the householder from looking at the probably 
gloomy view. Sometimes these nets are plain. At other 
times they contain a woven pattern, or are printed in gay 
colours through which the light shines. 

Another old idea which has again found favour is the 
Venetian blind. It has suddenly been realised that the 
Venetian blind is a functional piece of furnishing, that it 
can be painted in bright colours, even painted with metallic 
paint to reflect the light in different colours. Moreover, 
Venetian blinds need not be used on windows only. They 
can be used to cover lighting panels, giving an exceptionally 
pleasant effect. 

Then there is marquetry. For years it was thought 
the height of bad taste to destroy the plain surface and grain 
of a good piece of wood. At least, in certain circles this was 
the superstition. But to-day people are realising that there 
is merit in good marquetry, and that in any case it can soften 
the appearance of a severe piece of furniture, making it 


Specially designed fitments for individual 

needs are a feature of to-day’s furniture. This 

is a modern study with an unusual desk. 
‘Duncan Miller.) 


more at home among luxurious fabrics, carpets and rugs. 

Wallpaper, for so long under a cloud, is being greatly 
revived. The trouble with wallpaper in the past is that 
people have tried to make it do things for which it is not 
suited. Surely the sensible way to decide whether you will 
have wallpaper or not is to decide whether it can make a 
contribution to your scheme of decoration which cannot be 
made by anything else. If you want texture on your walls, 
wallpaper can give it. The great advantage of wallpaper 
over paint is that it can combine pattern with texture. 





This bedroom has been built up from Neo-Craft sectional 
furniture. The dressing-table, for example, consists of 
separate units and can be enlarged or contracted. (Minty.) 
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3, Bruton Street, 
Bond Street, W.1 











A Library we recently designed and 





executed, the scheme being finished 






in tones of celadon green in combina- 






tion with lavender and silver brocades. 





Early Works of Art, Antique Furniture, 
Tapestries, Panelled Rooms, etc. 






Decoration and the restoration of period 
houses carried out by our own skilled 
craftsmen. 








Telegrams : Telephone : 
ACTGEY, WESDO, LONDON.” MAYFAIR 3919 


ARGRAM 


Carpets and Rugs 


BEAUTIFUL DURABLE 
INEXPENSIVE 


Jand-made in the East specially for 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., from designs 
and colours supplied by them. 


LUXURIOUS PILE 
and QUALITY 


The beautiful soft colours are 
unique and in great variety. 




























Carpets Rugs 

A large range of sizes from ft. by 5ft. 5 ft. by 2ft.6ins. 22. 2.0 
to 18 ft. by 12 ft. Prices according to 6 ft. by 3 ft. 22.19.6 
size. Example: A carpet measuring 7 ft. by 4 ft. £4.10.0 


12 ft. by 9 ft. costs £216.17.6 





Having bought in advance of the rise in 
the cost of wool, Messrs. Liberty & Co. 
are able to offer these fine quality 
carpets and rugs at prices considerably 
lower than their present market value. 








INSPECTION INVITED 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


CARPET SPECIALISTS, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


cae PS: Cee ie a, Telephone: Regent 1234 
Coloured Brochure sent on application. RTS GRE 
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Wallpaper is again being more widely used in interior decoration. 


spacious appearance. 


Unfortunately, until a few years 
ago nobody considered wallpaper in 
this way. Many bad and overpowering 
designs were put on the market, and 
because they were bad and_ because 
they were overpowering people rapidly 
became tired of them. ‘To-day, how- 
ever, the leading wallpaper manu- 
facturers are realising more fully the 
proper function of their product. 
Many new wallpapers rely entirely for 
their effect upon colour and texture. 
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In this 
room wallpaper prevents a feeling of bareness without taking away from the 


(Elden.) 


A little pattern is again being introduced 
in the better designs. As in fabrics 
and carpets, there is a movement 
towards floral patterns, and it is 
to be hoped that this will not be 
carried too far. Old classical designs 
are being revived, and for this 
we have, very largely, the Regency 
vogue to thank. In a large room 
in which there is little furniture a 
patterned wallpaper will prevent a 
sense of bareness while preserving that 


much wanted sense of spaciousness. 

The idea in furnishing which is 
essentially our own is the “ unit” 
idea—the system by which furniture 
can be added to from year to year, and 
yet always be self-contained and com- 
plete. This probably sprang from the 
old expanding bookcase. ‘To-day com- 
plete houses can be furnished on the 
unit principle. 

For the bedroom, for example, it 


We ea 





This is one of the new convector heaters. 

Warm air rises from the top of the 

heater, circulating through the room. 

It is supplied in oak cr _ walnut. 
(Heals.) 








Design N.D.89.—Marble Fireplace and Hearth in Algerian Onyx 


Napoleon and Diabas Marbles, with Rustless Steel Interior and 18 ' 


Improved ‘ Ideal’ 


Fire with Chromium Plated Fret 


£38 0 0 


KING 






















BOLDNESS... 
SIMPLICITY 


are the outstanding characteristics of 
the New Marble Fireplace catalogue 


recently issued by the House of Froy. 


The design illustrated here is one 
of the many fine examples of 
our designer’s art. These are 
magnificently illustrated in black and 


white and full natural colours in our 


latest publication ‘Froy Fireplaces.’ 


If you are interested in fireplace 
design, both modern and traditional, 


there is a copy waiting for you. 


Send for it now. 


STREET, HAMMERSMITH, ied ite). B 





W.6 
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HAMPTON’S SPECIALIZED FURNITURE 


In every piece of Furniture illustrated throughout the Specialized Furniture Book, the primary 
D aim of the designer has been to secure the practical advantages of the utmost utility combined he 
with the most desirable labour saving arrangements. 
































"THE room illustrated is the Lounge of one of a. 
the new Specimen Houses now on view at ay 
Hamptons, every room of which is furnished a 
with their Specialized Furniture. te e 
ee a a 

No. S18460. r 2; 

Deep Seated Stuff Over Settee, upholstered all Hair, with | T itt 

two loose feather Seat Cushions, covered pia | 

in a good quality Tapestry. 5ft. wide £15.10.0 i I ry 

No. S18461. At. ee 

Deep Seated Stuff Over Easy Chair, upholstered all | Ii } 

Hair, loose feather Seat Cushion covered “oe mem _— y 

in a good quality Tapestry - ° - £8.15.0 emt - 

No. C1115. * 

Walnut Bookcase with sliding glass doors, cupboard | : 

under, fitted with a shelf. 3 ft. 3 in. ae -™ 

wide by 3 ft. 6in. high - - - « 2B. 37.6 : 

No. C1114. 

Walnut Bookcase, fitted with two cupboards, one with are. 

shelf. 5ft. wide by 2ft. 6in. high £10. 7.6 ; la fs: r 

aa f 
No. C3364. é a al j 
Walnut Tea Table. 2 ft. diameter - £2.18.6 : 
“ 
Please write for Hamptons New SPECIALIZED 
FURNITURE BOOK, S.F.185. Post Free. 
Works and all Factories : HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
Queen’s Road, BATTERSEA, PALL MALL EAST, 
London, S.W.8 LONDON, S.W.1 
. Telephones: Whitehall 1020 

= Decorators - Furnishers _ 














Sanitation! 


HE Austral Auto-Flush Cabinet is a complete 

Hygienic Sanitary unit for non-sewered areas, 
Camps, Caravans, Country Houses, Yachts, Air-raid 
Shelters, etc., and not a cheap, obnoxious bucket system. 
The contents do not have to be buried or burnt but 
are completely liquefied, sterilised and deodorised 
by Austranol. 
Moreover, it is the only automatic flushing CABINET 
of its kind on the market. Write to-day for illus- 
trated literature, prices of all models, and name of 
your local agent. 


TT AUSTRAL CABINET CO., LTD., 
KINGSBURY HOUSE, 15/17, KING 
@ Completely eliminates carrying STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 


and burying of sanitary matter. | ad — PICTURE LIGHTING 


@ Only 6 gallons of water and | 
charge of ‘‘Austranol’’ are 
necessary to charge the machine 
at periods not less than | month 
for 4 persons. 








is an efficient and attractive form of lighting for 
any room and to be a source of complete enjoyment 
at all times, pictures must be really well illuminated. 


WE ARE specialists in all forms of picture and 
tapestry lighting and our reflectors ensure an 


@ ‘‘AUSTRANOL ’’  DISINFECTS 
evenly diffused light over the whole picture. 


ALL EXCRETA—DISSOLVES ALL 
SOLUBLE MATTER AND STERI- 
LISES ALL BACTERIA. 





Our illustration gives some idea of the delightful 
result you can obtain in your own home by using 
Whiteway Reflectors, which are recognised as being 


@ Excreta are positively submerged } e : 
the most satisfactory method of picture lighting. 


in the chemical solution by the 
simple lowering of the lid ONCE 


THE AUSTRAL 





Write for Illustrated Brochure to: 


|! WHITEWAY LIGHTING LTD. 


] 22, BRUTON STREET, W.1 Mayfair 2676 


























AUTO-FLUSH CABINET 
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is possible to buy Minty Neo-Craft 
sectional furniture. Here the units 
are made in oak and walnut, with 
English white sycamore handles. All 
the sections, except the hanging ward- 
robe and the fitted wardrobe, can be 
extended upwards at will. Thus a 


two-drawer section can have further 
drawer and cupboard sections added 
to it. A modest selection of pieces 
can be arranged and re-arranged to 
form wardrobes, chests, and dressing- 
tables, of all shapes and sizes. The 
shape and dimensions of a piece of 





This is how marquetry is being used to 
soften the effect of furniture designed 
in straight lines—an example of the 
way in which the designers are leaving 
behind the severity of the past few 
years. (Alistair Maynard. 
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Old ideas in furnishing are being revived. 





In this dining-room set the side 


table has been designed to fit on to the end of the dining-table when necessary. 
(Gordon Russell.) 


bedroom furniture can be altered to 
suit different rooms or to gain a new 
effect without extra cost. 

Very properly, most unit furniture 
relies for its decorative effect upon the 
straight line. This makes it the 
exception in current furnishing design, 


where curves are now becoming domin- 
ant. Thus at Hamptons the present 
big display of unit furniture contains 
nearly all the straight-line designs in 
the shop. Here it is possible to furnish 
every room in the house on the unit 
principle. 





A COLT CEDAR 


HOUSE 























in typical Sussex character, near Billingshurst, comprising three 
reception and six bedrooms, including nursery, electricity and 
drainage at appr. £1,650 ready for occupation. The sense of 
dryness and warmth in the wettest season is striking, rendering 
Colt Houses eminently suited for exposed sites. The window 
arrangement admits a maximum wv 

of light without cramping space 

for furniture. Colt Cedar Houses ae a 





embody entirely new features of construction and equipment 
with easy facilities for the installation of central heating if 
required and insulation against sound which exceeds that of 
brick or concrete construction. Based on latest technical 
research, Colt Cedar Houses are well above the commonplace 

appeal to all 


and _ therefore 
who appreciate high quality and 
comfort at low cost. 


SON & CO., LTD. 


BETHERSDEN, 


NEAR ASHFORD, 


KENT 
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W.D.HODGES ts 


DECORATION 





CARPETS AND ORIENTAL RUGS 
FURNITURE 


FABRICS FOR CURTAINS 
AND COVERINGS, Ete., Ete. 





Estimates and Schemes submitted without 


Ol those Cl oul lo 


obligation in any part of the country for 


interior and exterior Decoration ( | fp \ 
CCOVVYd [ eC 


245/7 BROMPTON ROAD il Q 
amnion £ _— 


Phone: Kensington 124] (3 lines) 














present lhe c comp —" 


Our connoisseur knowledge of 
A ee 2 a . antiques... Our own fine repro- 
— ductions of period furniture... The 
ay ROE! xX : ~~ ae . 

70.38 r > Sig ae = infinite care and thoughtfulness which 
we expend on planning a home... 
re-designing a room or selecting 
a single vase or tapestry... make 


us supremely fitted to advise, select 





and provide for those about to 


decorate or re-decorate. 


THE KEY 
TO EFFICIENT HEATING A further special service 1s our 


department for cleaning and renovating 






° ifficient central heating in large houses ; : 
PhurnoD | Size presents no problem where Powell Duffryn hangings, upholstery. fine rugs and 
No. 1(Cobbles) phurnoD smokeless COAL is used. With \) ae 
is especially re- its high heat value and slow rate of combus- carpets, etc. ay we submit 
h . 
ed for tion it maintains a constant, even warmt erat 9 
weenons a oe! throughout the house. Heat can be quickly estimates * 
Sr - raised when required. 
central heating _phurnoD contains the maximum heat value 
in large build-in the minimum space and occupies very Illustrated brochure of reproduc- 
ings. little storage room. tion furniture free on request. 


Names of stockists for any district supplied on application to: 
STEPHENSON CLARKE & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 
(Dept. 16), 4, St. Dunstan’s Alley, London, E.C.3. Mansion House 3270 GILL & REIGATE LTD., 25-26, ST. GEORGE ST., 


HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 

















q Antiques Reproductions - Decorations ) 
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Entirely new motifs are being used in 
fabric design to-day. Birds and sport 
are providing inspiration. This fabric 
is “Ski-ing,” a fifty-inch wide Rosebank 
hand-printed linen. 


There is no point in pretending 
that most people with a big house are 
likely to be greatly attracted by unit 
furniture. It is a twentieth century 
idea for medium-sized houses, and for 
this particular setting it has very special 
claims for attention. 

It seems peculiar that in a technical 
age there should be the great problem 
of heating. And, of course, from a 
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technical point of view there is very 
little left undone. But very few of us 
like the appearance of the ubiquitous 
radiator, and in modern flats these are, 
for some strange reason, nearly always 
placed in the most awkward position, 
where they look particularly unsightly. 

Many attempts have been made 
to overcome this difficulty. Heating 
devices are nowadays placed under the 
floor, in the plaster of the ceiling, and 
in panels in the wall. ‘These methods, 
however, usually involve costly struc- 
tural alterations. The latest inexpensive 
method of heating is based upon the 
theory of convection. At Heals, for 
instance, there are convector heaters in 
oak or walnut. The heating elements 
run at sufficiently low temperatures 
not to burn the dust in the air. This is 
important, for burnt dust is the cause 
of the feeling of stuffiness. Another 
type of convector heater, made by 
Thermovent, directs the air out into 
the room instead of upwards as in the 
case of the model already described. 

Another device which helps to 
keep the home more sightly is the 
“ Wellog ” dog and firebars. This is 
a fitment designed for use with practic- 
ally all sunk flush or well type grates. 
The device prevents coal and burning 
wood from falling out of the grate on 
to the hearth. It is sold by iron- 
mongers and builders’ merchants. 

For those who prefer electric fires, 
special surrounds are now being mar- 
keted. From Froy comes a marble 


fireplace in Napoleon and Portuguese 
beige marble with an interior surround 
in peach mirror glass relieved by 
brilliant cut lines. Behind the fire is 
what is described as a chameleon light- 
ing effect—a system of changing col- 
oured lights which can be adjusted to 
suit the mood. The fire itself has a 
bright rustless finish. 


Electric fires are receiving special 

treatment of their own. From Froy 

comes this “chameleon” fire with 

moving lights behind the fire itself, 

and with Napoleon and Portuguese 
marble surround. 

















contentment in a healthy kitchen. 


alah onl 


The 





ESSE MINOR (Cooker with Visible Fire Water Heater) No. 33 


Add a little anthracite in the morning and again when you retire and 
your ESSE Cooker is always ready to meet any cooking requirements. 
No more daily fire lighting, no more tedious stoking—this means 
But there are so many excellent 
features to this wonderful cooker that you really must come along and 


see it at the ESSE Kitchens in Conduit Street. 


Esse 


(PROPRIETORS SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. EST. 1854.) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, AND 63, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.|! 


Cooker 





Refuelling 
An ESSE isn’t gruelling 
Just twice per diem 


a.m. and p.m. 


Company 











24i 
30i 
36i 


£6 


Less 
and 
to 

Stat 


> = 
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S00 








By Appointment 


24in.- - £78 
30in.- - £95 
36in. - - £110 


Trailer Seat 


£6: 10:0 


Less 5% for cash. 
and carriage paid 
to any Railway 
Station in Great 
Britain 


FPOOTS 


ADJUSTABLE REST-CHAIRS 








Automatic 
Adjustable 
Back 


“THE BURLINGTON " (Patented) 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or automatically 
rises, to any position desired by the occupant. Release the 
button and the back is locked. The arms open outwards, 
affording easy access and exit. The Leg Rest is adjustable to 
various inclinations, and can be used as a footstool. When 
not in use it slides under the seat. 

The Front Table and Electric Light attachment (not illus- 
trated), Reading Desk, and Side Tray are adjustable and 
removable. The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjusted. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring elastic 
edges. Would not one of these chairs add considerably to 
the enjoyment of your relaxation and rest ? 


Catalogue C 14 of Adjustable Chairs Free. 


Specialists in Chair Comfort. 


168, GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


TULLE OP 


In the interests of rural tranquility, we have intro- 
duced a more effective silencer for the exhaust— 
mechanically, the engine is already silent, being a 
4-stroke unit of 44/7 hp. The differential gear, 
enabling sharp corners to be taken without damage 
to turf, is now fully protected from the ingress of 
dirt. As the standard Motor Lawn Mower of the 
Royal Air Force and the London County Council the 
Dennis is pre-eminent in quality and value. May 
we send you a catalogue? Write to Dept. C.L. 


TTT Eee eee 


HH] 


ULLAL UO CALA ULLAOUA CAMEO OVO OLOCOUOUO LALA LHOOLAUAEA LALA CA TOCA VOEVOVEVOCO CHUA CATA TOTO TO THT ATTEATOLI TTT TTTHTHTH TT TETT 


SELL 


DENNIS BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 





THNNTU TULL ULI LUTE TUTTE TT EET 


| 








decoration. 








JOHN BELL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 


ABERDEEN, 


Telegraphic Address : Telephone No. : 
“ Antiques, Aberdeen.”” Central 3090 






- a gies - 





A wonderfully fine pair of Antique Chippendale Mahogany 
Single Chairs of very high quality. The cabriole legs are 
beautifully carved and terminate in claw and ball feet. 





Antique Jacobean Carved Oak Court Cupboard with Celtic 


Period 1670. 


A pair of fine Antique Chippendale Mahogany Torcheres 
with carved fluted stems and shaped tray tops. Height 
36 inches. Period circa 1755. 

Period 1750. 








Small Antique Chippendale “Mahogany Table with shaped 
piecrust border and attractive tripod. Height 26!4 inches, 
diameter 21 inches. Period 1755. 


Branch Showrooms, 
398, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


ANTIQUES 
SCOTLAND 




















Antique Chippendale Mahogany Kneehole Writing Desk with 
extremely good colour and original handles. Period 1745. 


Length 4 feet 8 inches. Length 36 inches, height 31 inches. 














GLASS YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY 


By PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 


IR GILES SCOTT in one of his inaugural addresses 
when he was president of the R.I.B.A., called ferro- 
concrete, glass and plywood the three great powers in con- 
temporary architecture. It is natural, therefore, and especially 
when one of the authors, Mr. Raymond McGrath, is a leader 
in the modern movement in architectural design, that this 
book*, while dealing meticulously with most of the relative 
facts should throughout give the impression that here is a 
substance which, though its main uses have been known to 
mankind for two thousand years or more, has still endless 
vistas of further use ahead of it. It is the feeling that we are 
on the threshold of a new world and one in which this most 
exciting and beautiful of all materials invented by man will 
find increasing place which gives this big and heavy book its 
strange and positive charm. Even in turning over the pages 
and looking at the illustrations, especially in the architectural 
and decorative sections, one cannot help being thrilled at what 
has recently been achieved with the material, especially in 
France and Sweden. The text, while properly sedate, though 
with the right English admixture of wit, irony and humour, 
nevertheless is all the time drawing the exciting lesson of how 
glass from being a luxury and then a necessity in windows has 
now become an integral part of the containing wall itself. 
With the logical use of steel construction, just as with the 
logical use of the stone pier and vaulted construction in 
medizval times, the external walls of a building are once again 
merely screens to be filled with as much glass as one likes or 
as one’s heating bill will stand. With walls no longer monu- 
mental masses of stone or brick, “‘ going to sleep o’ nights,” 
as I once heard Sir Edwin Lutyens characteristically remaik, 
but suspended screens, sometimes even suspended from the 
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Glass ceiling panels by Paul and Max Ingrand, executed 
in sand blast and acid-embossing on gold-leafed plate. 
From Glass in Architecture and Decoration. 





roof, a thin beautiful translucent material like glass is bound 
to play a larger and larger part in our town buildings and no 
doubt, too, on the sunny side of many of our country ones. 
Equally the gaiety of certain of our streets, such as our 
shopping and office ones, will thereby be greatly increased. 
It is a great work in every sense of the term, exhaustive 
and complete in its scientific data, and in its historical research, 
(except perhaps in the section dealing with the medizval 
stained and painted windows), and with its 664 large quarto 
pages. It clearly could not have been produced to-day at 
its price of three guineas save for the generosity, perhaps one 
might say, the enlightened generosity of two great firms of 
glass manufacturers, Messrs. Pilkington Brothers, of St. 


Helens, and Messrs. Chance Brothers, of Birmingham. 


* Glass in Architecture and Decoration, by Raymond McGrath 


and A. C. Frost. 


(The Architectural Press.) 








caused by fuel falling out on the hearth of your flush- 
sunk or well-type grate? If so why not make it a 
thing of the past and, like hundreds of others, 


If this does not do all we claim for it, you may return, 
and we will refund your money. For 14, 16, 18 and 20 in. 


HAVE YOU EVER HAD ANY 
TROUBLE OR MESS 


install a set of 


“WELLOG”’ DOGS 
AND FIREBARS 





HEIGHT 5 





A BIRD RESTAURANT 


Hopper type for Suet, 
Seed, and Coconuts. 


A CUSTOMER WRITES :— 

“1 am delighted with it. Itis 

the best designed bird table | 
have come across."’ 


Price 24/- 7:9: 
or with 2 nesting ‘hawt in roof 


vlunded 2 . 
one near your window; it 
will last for years. 
We also make the most practical 
bootwipers 
country bouses. 


Messrs. ‘‘ SPADE SCRAPERS ”’ 














- extra. 






and scrapers for 



















Patented «> I 2/6/set g Carriage paid 






grates or to order, also three and four bar sets. 
Send for new six page descriptive list : 
TRAPS 
HOROBIN LTD., SHAW works, oe 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 




















Garden Ornaments 


Be A ceey: eee a 
The charmingly model 








Also 
Specialists 
for 
HUMANE 


mended by 


GT. HAMPTON ST., WOLVERHAMPTON , RSPCA. 









FOR UPPERS re 
wea 


THE 


~ SPADE TWINS 


Most efficient boot 
clesners ever designed. 
Scraper - - 10/3 
Poor THE Far - 12”! /6 


Carr. ae = Mess: 
“* SPADE- SCRAPERS * " 
(Dept. CL.) 
Wappenham, 
TOWCESTER. 
Also 
eon Om? # of phe r 


Fee ling 
Table 


ae-FOP SIDES «24 /. 








led ‘Dan ing Girl Lene 1 
Figure, Ht. 3ft. 2ins. 
= 10s. exch or SOOT WHHED 
‘Boy with Pipes 
y vuntain Figure 
Ht. 2ft.6in £8 10s. « 
Carriage Paid. 
Large selection on view. 
BOOKLET ,/ 
LEAD FIGURES 
ww BATHS HERALDRY 
DIALS 


IN THE 


AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 


Money 
%, refunded ‘ 
7 ie not properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 12/10. 
HOME 





SUN 
FLOWER V ASES ete. 
Post free 


Sanders & Co., 
367, Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 


Phone: EUSton £938. 











FAMILY ARMS PAINTED, Etc. 


BY 
W. TOLLEY 
67 BELMONT ROAD, BRISTOL, 


6 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, ‘* Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 





BERKSHIRE 





5 





YY RUB EY EE E&Y 


BERKS, OXON & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


ROSS & Co. 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS & VALUERS 





Specialists in the disposal of 
COUNTRY HOUSES ESTATES 


SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


i ee ua <2 
Head Office : QQ UC Country Office : 
18, BLAGRAVE ST., OLD BANK HOUSE, 

READING BRACKNELL. BERKS. 


"Phone: Reading 5023/29 *"Phone: Bracknell 18] 


PTETUCLTLLTT STALE EEL ALLL eee Te ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee) 








BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON 


Freehold Properties and Building Sites on 
the Chiltern Hills and in the Thames Valley 


Send your requirements to: 


WRIGHT BROS., 


16, Friar Street, 
5608 READING. e080 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





SUFFOLK 


WOODCOCK & SON 
16, ARCADE STREET, IPSWICH 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES THROUGHOUT EAST ANGLIA 


*Phone IPSWICH 4334 (2 lines) 





London Offices : 30 George St., Hanover Sq., W.! 








SURREY 


WEST SURREY HAMPSHIRE WEST SUSSEX 
PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSES 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES 4 CASTLE STREET 
GODALMING FARNHAM 


Tel. 2 & 3 Tel. 5274 




















CUBITT & WEST 


HASLEMERE, HINDHEAD AND FARNHAM 
DORKING, EFFINGHAM AND LONDON 
SURREY, SUSSEX AND HANTS 


COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 














BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 


ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 





Estate Agents, Surveyors, Auctioneers & Valuers 





Particulars of Properties on the Cotswolds and in other parts of 
Gloucestershire and surrounding Counties may be had on application 


Telegrams: Brutons, Gloucester Telephone : 2267 (2 lines) 





FOR ALL AVAILABLE PROPERTIES IN SURREY 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 


ESTATE OFFICES, 
180, High Street, GUILDFORD. Telephone 1857 


Head Office: 5la, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
Telephone : Holborn 8741 (7 lines) 





HAMPSHIRE 


SUSSEX 











FORDINGBRIDGE Telephone 2121 


For all Properties in 


NEW FOREST and AVON VALLEY 
ESTD. _— 1765 
A. T. MORLEY HEWITT 














AUCTIONEER 
ESTATE AGENT 


CHARTERED 
SURVEYOR 








RINGWOOD Telephone 48 








JARVIS & CO. 


are Agents for all the available Properties in Sussex 
and adjoining Counties, and will be pleased to 
send a special selection on receipt of requirements. 


Estate Offices, 
THE BROADWAY, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Telephone 700 (2 lines) 















LONDON 
EXPERT VALUERS 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Pictures, Silver, Books, etc- 
For ali purposes including 


INSURANCE, PROBATE AND FAMILY DIVISION 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE 
UNDERTAKEN IN COUNTRY AND TOWN 








TOTTENHAM COURT 5 GRAFTON STREET 
ROAD, w.l MA P L E MAYFAIR, w.i 
(Euston 7000) & co. LTD. (Regent 4685) 














SUSSEX 


particulars of 
DOWNLAND, COAST & FOREST 
PROPERTIES 
obtainable from 


SCOTT PITCHER 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
Telephone : 17 Estd. 1874 


WILTSHIRE 














SURVEYS OF VALUATIONS FOR 
ESTATES, PROBATE, 
DILAPIDATIONS, INSURANCE, 
SANITATION SETTLEMENTS 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, INSURANCE, 
PROBATE, ESTATE & RATING VALUERS 


3 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone 1032-3-4 GROSVENOR 








RAWLENCE & SQUAREY 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents, Architects, Auctioneers 
& Valuers. 

Lettings, Sales and Auctions of all classes of Real Estate. 
Valuations, Inventories and Surveys for all purposes, etc. 
SALISBURY 
(Tel. Salisbury 2467 & 2468) 


Also at: 4 The Sanctuary, Westninster, S.W.1 ; Sherborne, Dorset; and 
20, Portland Terrace, Southampton 
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A New Feature in 
THE TIMES 


'OR the pleasure of its ever-widening circle of women readers, The Times now 


includes in its regular contents a page devoted entirely to their interests. It 


appears every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


This Page for Women is distinguished by its unfailing variety of topic as well as 
by the elegance of its presentation. Here the woman will find advice on her home 


and her children, her clothes and her flowers, her work and her play. 


Here, too, is a lively and entertaining commentary on the new trends, manners 
and ideas. Subjects as diverse as chromium plate, town gardens, the choosing of 
wines, amateur theatricals and children’s books have been discussed in articles all 


written with an eye to the practical—a quality, of course, which women appreciate 


above all else. 


Become a Regular Reader 








